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THE  PRESIDENT’S 

REPORT 


A  REPORT  BY  PRESIDENT  FRIDAY  TO  THE  BOARD  OF 
GOVERNORS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA, 


1974-1975 


TO  THE  BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA: 


I  submit  herewith  my  Report  for  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  for  the  year  1974-1975.  I  am  pleased  to 
include  the  Reports  of  the  Chancellors  of  the  16 
campuses  comprising  the  University.  These  Reports 
provide  a  more  detailed  view  of  the  year’s  activities  on 
each  campus. 


Cordially, 


Chapel  Hill 
February,  1976 


THE  PRESIDENT’S  REPORT 


A  REPORT  TO  THE  BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH 
CAROLINA  BY  PRESIDENT  WILLIAM  FRIDAY  FOR  THE  YEAR  1974  -  1975 


The  Board  of  Governors  for  three  years  has  had 
the  responsibility  for  the  governance  of  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina.  In  that  period  of  time 
you  have  completed  substantially  the  pioneering 
task  of  putting  together  an  effective  organization 
and  administrative  structure  for  this  multicampus 
institution  of  sixteen  members  with  their  many 
and  diverse  missions.  You  have,  during  this  time, 
made  important  policy  decisions  in  the  areas  of 
finance,  personnel,  academic  programming, 
governance,  and  state  and  federal  relations.  You 
have  met  these  responsibilities  as  the  governing 
board  of  the  fifth  largest  institution  of  higher 
education  in  the  nation,  which  enrolled  last  year 
almost  100,000  on-campus  students  and  employed 
a  professional  staff  of  over  9,000  persons  in  its 
teaching,  research,  health,  agricultural,  televi¬ 
sion,  and  public  service  activities.  You  are  no 
longer  an  organization  regarded  as  an  experiment 
in  higher  education  governance.  Your  leadership 
as  a  Board  of  Governors  is  recognized  by  the 
public,  the  General  Assembly,  the  sixteen  con¬ 
stituent  institutions,  the  faculties,  the  academic 
community,  and  the  students  whom  we  all  exist  to 
serve.  Your  progress  and  your  achievements  are 
being  followed  with  keen  interest  by  other  states. 

The  tasks  ahead,  however,  are  so  numerous, 
diverse,  and  complex  that  we  have  little  time  for 
reviewing  the  past.  The  Board  in  the  year  ahead 
will  study  and  establish  new  regulations  on  facul¬ 
ty  tenure  which,  under  Chapter  Six  of  The  Code, 
each  of  the  sixteen  campuses  is  required  to  present 
for  approval.  You  have  major  long-range  planning 
obligations  to  be  met  in  the  months  immediately 
ahead.  It  is  expected  that  these  two  items,  which 
have  absorbed  so  much  staff  time  and  energy 
during  the  last  year,  will  be  acted  upon  by  you 
before  the  close  of  your  fourth  year.  Your  action  on 


these  will  contribute  substantially  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  stable  set  of  conditions  under  which  the 
University  may  grow  and  develop  in  the  years 
ahead. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  will  continue 
to  devote  much  time  and  growing  amounts  of  its 
resources  to  compliance  with  federal  programs 
designed  to  insure  the  absence  of  impermissible 
discrimination  within  our  academic  communities. 
Three  primary  components  of  this  general  federal 
effort  are  pertinent  within  the  University  context. 

First,  these  matters  are  addressed  in  the  State 
Plan  for  the  Further  Elimination  of  Racial  Duality 
in  the  Public  Post- Secondary  Education  Systems, 
which  was  recommended  by  this  Board  and 
adopted  by  the  State  of  North  Carolina  in  1974, 
and  which  is  in  process  of  implementation.  To 
achieve  the  objectives  of  this  State  Plan,  we  have 
established  a  sound,  cooperative  working 
relationship  with  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare. 

Second,  the  provisions  of  Title  IX  of  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Amendments  of  1972  require  that  no  person  be 
discriminated  against  or  be  denied  benefits  on 
account  of  sex,  in  any  educational  program  or 
activity  receiving  federal  financial  assistance. 
Comprehensive  regulations  issued  during  the  last 
year  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  prescribe  an  extensive  and  detailed  self- 
evaluation  by  all  University  campuses  of  perti¬ 
nent  policies  and  practices,  for  the  purposes  of 
identifying  and  eliminating  any  possible 
manifestations  of  sex  discrimination.  This  com¬ 
pliance  program,  like  the  efforts  which  address  the 
problems  of  racial  discrimination,  also  will  entail 
the  expenditure  of  substantial  University 
resources. 
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Third,  the  subject  of  equal  employment  oppor¬ 
tunity,  which  prohibits  employment  discrimina¬ 
tion  based  on  considerations  of  race,  color, 
reli^on,  sex  or  national  origin,  is  addressed  in 
various  federal  sources  of  regulation,  including 
Title  V'll  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and 
Presidential  Executive  Orders  11246  and  11375. 
This  broadly  based  effort  to  provide  more  and 
better  employment  opportunities  for  the  affected 
categories  of  persons  is  being  pursued  by  each 
campus  and  by  the  General  Administration. 
Again,  the  amount  of  resources  demanded  by  this 
effort  is  large,  and  gratifying  results  of  that  effort 
are  becoming  apparent. 

These  federally  prescribed  nondiscrimination 
programs  all  reflect  a  determination  to  impart 
substance  and  meaning  to  the  general  principle  of 
equality  of  opportunity  for  all  citizens,  without 
reference  to  race,  color,  religion,  sex  or  national 
origin.  Translation  of  that  broad  and  fundamental 
social  ideal  into  practicable,  reasonable,  fair  and 
effective  programs  of  action  is  not  free  of  difficulty. 
Regardless  of  these  difficulties,  it  is  the  policy  of 
this  Board  to  insure  that  students  of  all  races  and 
both  sexes  are  prepared  for  the  more  effective 
discharge  of  their  civic,  professional  and  social 
responsibilities  through  better  opportunities  for 
access  to  educational  experiences  of  high  quality. 

During  the  past  year  the  Board  authorized  the 
establishment  of  a  four-year,  degree-granting 
medical  school  at  East  Carolina  University. 
Funds  necessary  for  this  purpose  were  ap¬ 
propriated  by  the  General  Assembly.  East 
Carolina  University  will  seek  accreditation  of  the 
medical  school  in  1976,  and  it  is  working  to  enroll 
the  first  entering  class  in  September  of  1976. 

North  Carolina  State  University  was  authorized 
by  the  Board  to  establish  a  School  of  Veterinary 
Medicine,  subject  to  the  General  Assembly  ap¬ 
propriating  the  necessary  funds.  Limited  funds  for 
planning  and  developmental  activities  were 
provided  for  in  the  budget  for  fiscal  1976-1977. 

After  three  years  of  work,  the  Board  completed 
the  formulation  of  the  University  Code.  The  final 
amendments  dealt  with  tenure  and  academic 
freedom  and  with  faculty  involvement  in  Universi¬ 
ty  government.  Work  has  also  continued  on  long- 
range  planning,  which  is  critical  to  the  Univer¬ 


sity’s  future  effectiveness  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
the  State.  Sponsored  research  in  the  University 
has  been  examined,  and  a  comprehensive  method 
of  administering  such  research  in  the  future  is 
being  devised. 

Progress  has  been  made  toward  resolving  the 
accreditation  difficulties  of  the  Law  School  at 
North  Carolina  Central  University,  and  the 
General  Assembly  funded  the  Board’s  recommen¬ 
dations  as  will  be  discussed  below.  The  Board 
determined  after  a  careful  study,  that  there  was  no 
need  to  establish  a  third  school  of  law  within  the 
University. 

A  study  of  private  higher  education  was  also 
made  during  the  year  and  submitted  to  the  Gover¬ 
nor  and  to  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly. 
That  study  recommended  that  the  State  adopt  a 
policy  of  providing  tuition  grants,  based  on  need, 
for  North  Carolina  undergraduate  students  atten¬ 
ding  those  institutions.  The  General  Assembly 
elected  instead  to  continue  the  policy  of  state  aid 
initiated  by  legislation  enacted  in  1971,  and  to 
establish  a  new  program  of  across-the-board  tui¬ 
tion  grants  to  North  Carolina  undergraduates 
enrolled  as  fulltime  students  in  private  colleges 
and  universities. 

During  the  height  of  the  public  discussion  of 
state  aid  to  private  institutions,  the  Trustees  of 
North  Carolina  Wesleyan  College  at  Rocky  Mount 
asked  the  Board  to  recommend  that  the  State 
purchase  the  assets  of  that  institution  and  operate 
it  as  a  State  institution.  The  Board,  after  a 
thorough  study  of  the  institution  and  the  needs  of 
the  State,  declined  to  make  a  favorable  recommen¬ 
dation. 

The  University’s  educational  television  network 
further  expanded  its  service  to  the  people  during 
the  year.  The  network  served  more  than  600,000 
students  enrolled  in  the  public  schools,  using  43 
series  provided  cooperatively  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Instruction  and  by  the  network. 
Also,  Friends  of  University  Network  Television 
was  established;  chapters  throughout  the  State  are 
assisting  the  network  staff  in  ascertaining  com¬ 
munity  needs  which  can  be  served  by  television 
and  in  the  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of 
network  programming. 

Throughout  the  past  year  the  General  Ad- 
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ministration  maintained  liaison  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  staff  of  the  Community  College  System 
on  topics  and  problems  of  mutual  concern.  Among 
these  were  long-range  planning,  relationships 
with  HEW  and  OCR,  nursing  education,  and 
guidelines  for  the  transfer  of  credit  to  senior 
institutions. 

The  General  Administration  and  the  sixteen 
Chancellors  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
were  greatly  preoccupied  for  much  of  the  past  year 
with  legislative  questions,  primarily  related  to 
budgetary  issues.  Weeks  and  months  were  devoted 
to  preparing,  presenting  and  defending  the  Board 
of  Governors  budget  requests.  The  principal  1975- 
76  requests  of  The  University  consisted  of  the 
unified  budget  request  forwarded  to  the  Governor 
and  the  Advisory  Budget  Commission  on  October 
28,  1974  and  the  two  special  recommendations  to 
the  General  Assembly  on  (1)  the  medical  education 
program  at  East  Carolina  University  and  (2)  a 
School  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

The  basic  Budget  Request  contained  ap¬ 
propriations  requests  for:  current  operating  funds 
and  for  capital  improvements  at  the  institutions; 
continued  support  of  the  various  educational  aid 
and  grant  programs  external  to  the  University; 
and  current  and  capital  expenditures  for  North 
Carolina  Memorial  Hospital.  Appropriations  re¬ 
quested  for  continuation  of  present  institutional 
programs  for  1975-76  were  $232.7  million.  The 
requests  for  academic  salary  increases  included 
$18.6  million  to  provide  for  an  increase  of  12%  and 
$350,000  to  continue  the  special  faculty  salary 
upgrading  fund.Requests  for  other  expansions 
and  improvements,  including  capital  im¬ 
provements,  were  presented  in  the  Board’s 
Schedule  of  Priorities.  The  largest  portion  of  the 
requests  for  current  operations  was  for  funding 
enrollment  growth,  $10.7  million.  The  other 
current  operations  expansions  and  improvements 
requests  were:  $.5  million  for  implementation  of 
specific  commitments  by  the  Board  in  the  State 
Plan  for  Further  Elimination  of  Racial  Duality;  $3 
million  for  funding  of  the  libraries  improvements 
program;  $2.8  million  for  the  Area  Health  Educa¬ 
tion  Centers;  $1  million  for  student  financial  aid; 
$5  million  for  improvements  in  University- wide 
instruction  and  departmental  research  programs; 


$1  million  for  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
and  Extension  Service  Programs;  $2.8  million  for 
student  services  and  administrative  support;  $  .8 
million  for  organized  research;  $  .9  million  for 
extension  and  public  service  programs;  and  $2.5 
million  for  plant  maintenance  and  operation. 
University -wide  capital  improvements  requests 
totaled  $121.7  million.  The  second  part  of  the 
Request  identified  the  $8  million  in  appropriations 
required  for  the  continuation  of  the  aid  and  grant 
programs  funded  by  the  State  through  the  Board. 
The  request  for  North  Carolina  Memorial  Hospital 
anticipated  that  1975-76  increases  in  operating 
expenditures  would  be  met  from  increased  patient 
receipts  and  no  expansions  funds  were  requested 
for  current  operations.  $8.9  million  was  requested 
for  capital  improvements. 

Requests  related  to  the  special  recommen¬ 
dations  were:  $36.7  million  for  funding  the  School 
of  Medicine  at  East  Carolina  University  ($1.4 
million  for  operations  and  $35.3  million  for  con¬ 
struction);  and  $1.3  million  for  planning,  initial 
staffing  and  interim  facilities  of  a  School  of 
Veterinary  Medicine. 

The  Governor  and  the  Advisory  Budget  Com¬ 
mission  recommendations  were  submitted  to  the 
General  Assembly  in  January.  The  Commission 
recommended  that  the  institutions’  continuing 
operations  be  funded  substantially  as  requested. 
$7.6  million  was  recommended  for  academic 
salary  increases  (the  amount  required  to  provide 
5%  increases  in  academic  salary  budgets).  Ap¬ 
propriations  of  $16.3  million  were  recommended 
for  funding  all  other  expansions  and  im¬ 
provements  in  current  operations  and  $7.6  million 
for  capital  improvements.  No  appropriations  were 
recommended  for  capital  improvements  at  N.C. 
Memorial  Hospital.  For  expansion  of  the  East 
Carolina  School  of  Medicine,  the  Commission 
recommended  full  funding  of  the  Board  request. 
No  recommendations  were  made  on  the  Vet¬ 
erinary  School.  The  recommendations  also  provid¬ 
ed  the  requested  $8  million  for  the  Board- 
administered  aid  programs  external  to  The  Un¬ 
iversity  and  the  Commission  proposed  increasing 
the  Aid  to  Private  Colleges  by  $4.6  million,  an 
increase  in  the  funding  base  from  $200  to  $400  for 
each  North  Carolina  student  enrolled. 
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Shortly  after  it  received  the  recommendations  of 
the  Governor  and  the  Advisory  Budget  Commis¬ 
sion.  the  General  Assembly  concluded  that  the 
estimated  revenues  upon  which  those  recommen¬ 
dations  were  based  would  not  be  realized.  The 
legislative  budget  process,  therefore,  was  directed 
primarily  toward  reductions  of  the  Commission 
recommendations.  The  appropriations  to  the  in¬ 
stitutions  for  continuing  operations  reflect  reduc¬ 
tions  of:  $1.9  million  in  the  recommended  increases 
for  supplies,  equipment  and  other  expenses;  $5.3 
million  attributable  to  the  application  of  overhead 
receipts  to  budget  requirements  heretofore  met 
from  State  appropriations;  and  $1  million  due  to 
required  increases  in  non-resident  tuition.  Ap¬ 
propriations  for  academic  salary  increases  provid¬ 
ed  for  increases  of  less  than  1%  rather  then  the  5% 
recommended  by  the  Commission.  The  appropria¬ 
tion  for  expansions  and  improvements  was  $4.3 
million  less  than  the  $16.3  million  recommended 
for  University- wide  capital  improvements.  Ap¬ 
propriations  were  made  for  construction  and 
operating  costs  at  the  East  Carolina  University 
Medical  School  Complex  and  the  North  Carolina 
Central  University  Law  School  Building.  $500,000 
was  provided  for  1976-77  for  planning  and  develop¬ 
ing  a  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  at  North 
Carolina  State  University.  The  General  Assembly 
authorized  a  $43.3  million  bond  issue  referendum 
covering  most  of  the  high  priority  construction 
projects  included  in  the  Board  request. 

Appropriations  for  aid  and  grant  programs 
provided  $8  million  for  continuation  of  present 
programs,  $4.2  million  for  expansion  of  Aid  to 
Private  Colleges,  and  funded  a  new  student  incen¬ 
tive  grants  program  at  $500,000. 

Following  the  enactment  of  the  appropriations 
legislation  the  Board  of  Governors  was  required  to 
amend  its  Schedule  of  Priorities  to  reflect  the 
expenditure  levels  established  by  the  General 
Assembly  for  1976-76.  The  Board  amended  the 
Schedule  with  respect  to  current  operations  by: 

-  Reducing  the  amount  available  for  allocation 
for  Enrollment  Changes  by  $2,854,784. 

-  Retaining  the  amount  available  for  implemen¬ 
tation  of  The  State  Plan  for  Further  Elimina¬ 
tion  of  Racial  Duality  at  $527,000. 


-  Reducing  the  amount  available  for  allocation 
for  Libraries  by  $969,436. 

-  Reducing  the  amount  available  for  allocation 
for  the  Area  Health  Education  program  by 
$450,000. 

-  Reducing  the  amount  available  for  allocation 
for  Student  Aid  by  $25,780. 

The  capital  improvements  appropriations  of  $5,- 
1 10,500  was  placed  in  a  single  Line  in  the  Schedule 
and  made  available  for  University -wide  projects 
other  than  for  construction  of  new  facilities. 

The  Board  of  Governors’  allocations  to  the 
institutions  were  based  on  the  amended  Schedule 
of  Priorities.  Thus,  the  principal  effects  of  the 
revenue  shortfall,  as  reflected  in  the  operating 
budgets  approved  by  the  Board,  were:  imderfun- 
ding  of  anticipated  enrollment  growth  within  The 
University;  inadequate  provision  for  salary  in¬ 
creases  in  light  of  continuing  inflation;  delay  in 
implementation  of  the  library  improvements  plan; 
and  no  funding  for  construction  of  new 
educational  facilities. 

The  University  was  fortunate  in  the  actions 
taken  by  the  1975  General  Assembly  in  the  election 
of  a  new  class  of  members  of  the  Board  of 
Governors.  Ten  persons  were  elected  to  mem¬ 
bership  on  the  Board.  Four  were  incumbents;  John 
R.  Jordan,  Jr.,  Raleigh;  Louis  T.  Randolph, 
Washington;  Mrs.  Howard  Holderness, 
Greensboro,  and  J.  Aaron  Prevost,  Hazelwood.  Six 
were  newcomers:  Irwin  Belk,  Charlotte;  Wayne  A. 
Corpening,  Winston-Salem;  Daniel  C.  Gunter,  Jr., 
Gastonia;  Mrs.  John  L.  McCain,  Wilson;  Joseph  J. 
Sansom,  Jr.,  Raleigh,  and  Harley  F.  Shuford,  Jr., 
Hickory.  Retiring  from  the  Board,  after  three  years 
of  productive  service,  were  Lenox  G.  Cooper  of 
Wilmington,  Clark  S.  Brown  of  Winston-Salem, 
William  B.  Rankin  of  Lincolnton,  and  W.W. 
Taylor,  Jr.  of  Raleigh.  John  W.  Winters  of  Raleigh, 
after  one  year  of  service,  resigned  following  elec¬ 
tion  to  the  North  Carolina  State  Senate. 

Virginia  Terrell  Lathrop  of  Asheville,  member  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  and  its  predecessor  Board 
of  Trustees  for  25  years,  died  on  December  1, 1974. 
Her  keen  insight  and  courageous  leadership  will 
be  greatly  missed  by  all  who  have  been  associated 
with  her. 
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During  the  year,  the  Board  reelected  Chairman 
William  A.  Dees,  Jr.  of  Goldsboro,  Vice  Chairman 
Earl  Britt  of  Fairmont,  and  Secretary  Louis  T. 
Randolph  of  Washington.  Vice  Chairman  Britt 
later  resigned  from  the  Board,  due  to  the  press  of 
personal  business,  and  T.  Worth  Coltrane  of 
Asheboro  was  elected  to  succeed  him.  Throughout 
the  period,  the  Board’s  committees  were  unusually 
active,  as  you  can  verify  from  reading  their  annual 
reports. 

There  were  a  number  of  changes  in  the  staff  of 
the  General  Administration  during  the  12  months 
covered  by  this  report.  Raymond  Dawson  was 
appointed  Senior  Vice  President  of  The  University 
with  continuing  responsibility  for  the  area  of 
Academic  Affairs.  Cleon  F.  Thompson,  Jr.,  Senior 
Vice  President  of  Shaw  University  in  Raleigh,  was 
named  Acting  Vice  President  for  Student  Affairs 
and  Special  Programs.  Jeanne  Margaret  McNally 
was  appointed  Assistant  Vice  President  for 
Academic  Affairs.  Leon  Ennis,  Jr.,  joined  the  staff 
from  N.C.  State  University  as  Finance  Officer. 
Charles  Ray  Coble  became  Associate  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  for  Planning.  A.H.  (Buster)  Shepard,  Jr., 
Treasurer  of  the  University,  who  made  a  lasting 
contribution  to  the  business  and  financial  affairs 
of  the  University  over  a  period  of  more  than  40 
years,  retired.  Jack  K.  Carlton,  Assistant  to  the 
President,  resigned  to  assume  the  position  of  Vice 
President  for  Academic  Affairs  at  Middle 
Tennessee  State  University. 

The  Administrative  Council,  composed  of  the 
Chancellors  and  senior  administrative  officers, 
has  continued  to  meet  regularly  and  function 
effectively  in  advising  on  all  major  policies  that 
are  referred  to  you  for  action.  You  and  I  are  both 
indebted  to  the  members  of  the  Council  for  the 


assistance  they  have  given  us.  We  are  further 
indebted  to  the  Chancellors  and  their  faculties  for 
carrying  on  effectively  at  a  time  when  student 
enrollment  continued  to  increase  while  the 
prospects  for  increased  resources  were  becoming 
uncertain.  I  commend  to  you  their  several  reports 
on  the  activities  of  their  individual  institutions 
that  are  included  herewith. 

John  T.  Caldwell  retired  on  June  30, 1975,  after 
16  years  of  distinguished  service  as  Chancellor  of 
North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh.  For¬ 
tunately,  he  is  joining  the  General  Administration 
staff  as  a  special  Assistant  to  the  President,  and 
his  voice  will  continue  to  be  heard  in  the  councils  of 
the  University. 

We  have  continued  during  the  last  year  to 
maintain  close  and  effective  communication  with 
the  Faculty  Assembly  of  the  University.  Their 
advice  and  resolutions  have  been  sent  to  you 
regularly.  You  have  responded  to  some  of  their 
requests  in  the  area  of  faculty  participation  in 
University  government  and  we  have  both  carried 
on  a  productive  dialogue  with  the  Assembly  on  the 
chapter  on  academic  freedom  and  tenure  in  The 
Code.  The  Assembly  is  a  valuable  source  of  present 
faculty  opinion. 

I  know  that  I  speak  for  all  members  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  in  expressing  my  gratitude  to  all 
members  of  the  staff  of  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  General  Administration.  Their  dedica¬ 
tion  to  The  University  and  to  the  work  of  this 
Board  have  made  it  possible  for  the  Board  to  meet 
its  responsibilities. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

William  Friday 

President 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  AGRICULTURAL  AND 
TECHNICAL  STATE  UNIVERSITY 


A  REPORT  TO  PRESIDENT  FRIDAY  AND  THE  BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
BY  CHANCELLOR  LEWIS  C.  DOWDY  FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR 
JULY  1,  1974  TO  JUNE  30,  1975 


INTRODUCTION 


As  satisfying  as  it  is  to  have  just  passed  through 
the  most  progressive  decade  in  the  history  of  this 
University,  we  cannot  allow  these  gains  to  obscure 
the  important  challenges  of  the  moment  and  of  the 
immediate  and  long-range  future. 

Having  committed  the  University  to  the  pursuit 
of  excellence  in  all  of  its  programs,  and  having 
achieved  some  notable  advancements  toward  the 
attainment  of  that  goal,  we  must  now  turn  to  an 
intense  period  of  solidification  and  enrichment, 
and  of  staking  out  for  ourselves  even  more  worthy 
aspirations. 

The  current  report  period  might  well  have 
signaled  the  beginning  of  the  kind  of  entrench¬ 
ment  and  reinforcement  which  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  the  other  administrators  and  I  envision 
for  this  great  University. 

We  are  pleased  to  report  herein  some  of  the 
results  of  the  dedicated  labors  of  the  faculty, 
students,  administration  and  alumni.  This 
faithful  stewardship  to  a  course  set  previously  by 
the  University  has  reaped  rich  dividends. 

The  University  continues  to  show  a  slight  in¬ 
crease  in  enrollment,  in  spite  of  a  myriad  of 
external  political  and  social  difficulties  being 
experienced  in  the  nation. 

We  are  in  striking  distance  of  our  goal  to  achieve 
a  nationally  prominent  faculty  with  a  ratio  of  50 
percent  doctorates;  the  growing  quality  of  this 
faculty  can  be  attested  to  by  the  more  than  $8 
million  in  funded  research  and  special  projects 


which  they  have  generated  and  operate  for  the 
University. 

One  such  project,  the  Advanced  Institutional 
Development  Program,  valued  at  $2.6  million,  will 
mean  additional  oportunities  for  creative 
endeavors. 

Many  of  these  programs,  when  successfully 
completed,  could  have  wide  implications  for 
assisting  in  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  our 
national  life.  Others,  such  as  innovative  ap¬ 
proaches  to  adult  and  continuing  education,  self 
teaching,  and  interdisciplinary  education,  are 
right  in  line  with  society’s  demands  for  creative 
change. 

The  beneficiaries  of  all  of  this,  of  course,  have 
been  our  students,  for  whom  the  University  actual¬ 
ly  exists.  Having  participated  in  the  planning  for 
many  of  the  innovations  which  have  marked 
recent  years,  they  are  now  rewarding  us  with 
increased  scholarships  and  with  superior  perfor¬ 
mance  in  graduate  and  professional  schools. 

It  is  important,  therefore,  that  we  approach  the 
next  period  of  solidification  and  enrichment  with 
the  same  energies  and  dedication  which  have 
propelled  us  to  our  finest  hour. 

The  uncertainties  and  perplexing  problems  of 
our  nation  are  the  kinds  of  challenges  which 
education  must  meet  head  on. 

We  are  confident  that,  with  the  continued  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Board  of  Governors  and  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  we  shall  provide  even  greater  service  to 
the  state  and  nation. 

Our  immediate  task  will  be  to  gain  national 
accreditation  for  the  School  of  Business  and 
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Economics  and  programs  of  the  School  of  Educa¬ 
tion. 


STUDENTS 


The  1974-75  academic  year  was  primarily  a 
programming  and  planning  period.  A  great  part  of 
the  academic  year  was  spent  in  planning  and 
meeting  requirements  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in  preparation  for 
the  launching  of  an  ambitious  AIDP  Project.  The 
Student  Affairs  Division  sought  to  focus  on  four 
categories: 

1.  Improving  and  Expanding  Counseling  Ser¬ 
vices 

2.  Academic  Advisement  and  Tutorial  Services 

3.  Career  and  Job  Placement  Services 

4.  Career  Education:  Education  for  Career 
Development 

With  $290,000,  we  sought  to  structure  programs 
of  great  strength  and  maximum  benefit  for 
students  and  faculty.  Primarily,  the  fumds 
allocated  on  May  28,  1975,  were  budgeted  for 
personnel.  The  total  division  has  been  involved  in 
the  planning. 

Two  major  offices  were  shifted  on  May  26, 1975, 
to  the  Student  Affairs  Division.  They  are  the  Office 
of  Admissions  and  the  Office  of  Registration  and 
Records. 

Although  much  time  was  given  to  launching  the 
AIDP  Program,  the  several  areas  of  the  Division 
continued  to  function  in  a  coordianted  and  produc¬ 
tive  fashion. 

Even  with  the  increasing  pressures  exerted  on 
higher  education  throughout  the  nation,  by  such 
forces  as  a  lagging  economy,  the  dwindling  of 
financial  aid  resources  and  the  questioning  of  the 
value  of  a  college  education  in  our  society,  A.  &  T. 
State  University  managed  to  generate  a  slight 
increase  in  its  enrollment.  The  fall  term  of  1974 
reflected  an  enrollment  of 4,937,  an  increase  of  four 
percent  over  the  4,751  enrollment  of  1973.  Even 
more  encouraging  was  the  Graduate  School, 
which  noted  a  16  percent  increase  to  an  enrollment 
of  904.  The  University  also  set  records  in  the 
number  of  graduates  in  1975,  with  782  students 


receiving  bachelor’s  degrees  and  188  students 
receiving  master’s  degrees,  for  a  total  of  971 
degrees.  In  addition,  three  students  received 
associate  in  science  degrees  through  the  viable 
Community  Mental  Health  Program. 

Also  experiencing  steady  growth  during  this 
report  period  were  the  Army  and  Air  Force  Reserve 
Officers’  Training  Corps  (ROTC)  Programs.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  1974-75  academic  year,  the  Department  of 
Military  Science  commissioned  22  officers  and  the 
Department  of  Aerospace  Studies  Commissioned 
29  officers.  The  Air  Force  ROTC  Program  again 
led  the  nation  in  the  preparation  of  minority 
officers.  Other  significant  developments  in  the 
program  included  the  commissioning  of  three 
female  officers  from  nearby  Bennett  College,  the 
commissioning  of  a  student  from  The  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro,  and  the  com¬ 
missioning  of  the  first  brother  and  sister  combina¬ 
tion  in  the  history  of  the  program.  Increased 
female  involvement  also  marked  the  Army  ROTC 
Program.  In  all,  17  female  students  enrolled  in  the 
program,  with  five  of  them  participating  in  the 
ROTC  Drill  Team.  For  the  first  time,  a  female 
Army  ROTC  Cadet  participated  in  the  Advanced 
Summer  Camp  at  Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina. 

Moving  steadily  toward  more  serviceability  to 
the  State  and  nation  was  the  School  of  Nursing, 
which  awarded  caps  or  chevrons  to  80  students 
during  the  current  report  period.  The  State  Board 
Examination  was  taken  by  35  graduates  of  the 
School,  with  22  of  them  passing  the  examination 
the  first  time,  and  five  passing  the  second  time. 

A  record  number  of  accounting  graduates  from 
the  School  of  Business  and  Economics  gained 
employment  with  national  CPA  firms  at  starting 
salaries  ranging  from  $11,500  to  $13,500.  Four 
accounting  graduates  earned  their  CPA  cer¬ 
tificates  during  the  past  twelve  months. 

This  kind  of  placement  success  was  coordinated 
through  the  University’s  Career  Planning  and 
Placement  Center.  More  than  1,198  students  were 
registered  with  the  Center,  and  despite  an  un¬ 
favorable  economic  year,  826  industrial  firms, 
governmental  agencies,  school  systems,  hospitals, 
and  graduate  schools  visited  the  campus,  and  a 
significant  number  of  actual  job  offers  were  receiv¬ 
ed  by  the  graduates,  with  the  range  of  starting 
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salaries  from  $725  to  $1,333  per  month. 

During  the  1974-75  academic  year,  A.  &  T. 
students  received  increasing  opportunities  for 
enrollment  in  the  nation’s  prestigious  graduate 
and  professional  schools.  Many  of  these  students 
received  fellowships,  scholarships,  assistantships 
or  other  means  of  financial  assistance. 

Other  valuable  contributions  were  made  to  stu¬ 
dent  life  at  the  University  by  the  Counseling  and 
Testing  Center,  the  Veterans  Affairs  Division  and 
the  International  Students  Division. 

The  Counseling  and  Testing  Center  increased 
its  total  student  contacts,  while  continuing  plans 
to  develop  a  program  to  identify,  train,  and  use 
students  as  paraprofessionals  and  peer 
counselors.  The  Veterans  Affairs  Division  provid¬ 
ed  information  and  counseling  services  for  nearly 
500  veterans  and  dependents,  while  the  Inter¬ 
national  Students  Division  provided  similar  ser- 
\'ices  for  122  international  students  and  their 
wives. 


FACULTY 


Nearing  its  announced  immediate  goal  of 
achieving  a  faculty,  50  percent  of  whom  hold 
doctorates,  for  its  teaching  faculty,  A.  &  T.  State 
University  continued  its  efforts  to  attract  the 
finest  professional  educators  from  throughout  the 
nation.  The  crux  of  this  faculty  improvement 
thrust  continues  to  be  generated  by  the  Univer¬ 
sity’s  own  faculty  development  program,  which 
provides  the  incentives  and  financial  assistance 
for  dedicated  young  teachers  to  return  to  school  for 
their  terminal  degrees. 

During  the  current  report  period,  15  faculty 
members  were  granted  stipends  to  pursue  ad¬ 
ditional  graduate  study.  In  addition,  17  persons 
holding  terminal  degrees  were  added  to  the  facul¬ 
ty.  These  persons  include.  Dr.  Howard  L.  Alford, 
education;  Dr.  William  B.  Clark,  English;  Dr. 
Maurice  B.  Better,  economics;  Dr.  Michael  E. 
Greene,  English;  Dr.  Paik  Kee  Kim,  mathematics; 
Dr.  Alan  H.  Pearson,  political  science;  Dr.  Ethel  F. 


Taylor,  English;  Dr.  Kuan-Chung  Wang,  business 
administration;  Dr.  Meada  G.  Shipman,  business 
education  and  administrative  services;  Dr. 
Charles  E.  Bailey,  education;  Dr.  Nancy  G. 
Hinckley,  safety  and  driver  education;  Dr.  William 
W.  Lawrence,  psychology  and  guidance;  Dr.  Gail 
H.  Allwing,  electrical  engineering;  Dr.  William  J. 
Craft,  mechanical  engineering;  Dr.  Theodore  E. 
Hinckley,  safety  and  driver  education;  Dr. 
Lawrence  Burnette,  Jr.,  history  and  Dr.  Arun  P. 
DeWasthali,  business  administration. 

Faculty  members  who  completed  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  their  doctor’s  degrees  during  the 
year  were  Dr.  Robert  Davis,  sociology.  Dr. 
Reginald  Mitchiner,  mechanical  engineering;  and 
Dr.  Vallie  Guthrie,  science  education. 

In  addtion  to  their  outstanding  work  in  the 
classroom,  A.  &  T.  faculty  members  are  a  signifi¬ 
cant  force  in  their  communities  and  in 
professional  activities  throughout  the  state  and 
nation. 

Mrs.  Zoe  Barbee  (now  deceased)  received  the 
highest  number  of  votes  in  becoming  the  first 
black  woman  ever  to  win  a  seat  on  the  Board  of 
County  Commissioners  in  Guilford  County.  She 
was  killed  in  an  automobile  accident  in  December 
of  1974. 

Chancellor  Dowdy  and  Dr.  Glenn  F.  Rankin, 
Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs,  were 
selected  to  initiate  a  $1.5  million  federally  spon¬ 
sored  manpower  development  program  at  the 
University  of  Dar  es  Salaam  in  Tanzania,  Africa. 
Chancellor  Dowdy  was  selected  to  serve  on  the 
Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Air  University,  and  was 
named  one  of  the  state’s  three  outstanding  4-H 
alumni  for  1975,  and  “Boss  of  the  Year”  by  the 
Dolly  Madison  Chapter  of  the  American  Business 
Women’s  Association. 

Mrs.  Veda  Spellman  Stroud,  who  has  spent  33 
years  teaching  business  education  subjects  at  A.  & 
T.,  was  awarded  the  University’s  $500  Teaching 
Excellence  Award. 

Dr.  Juanita  O.  Tate,  Chairman  Emeritus  of  the 
Department  of  Economics,  published  a  book  on  the 
late  Philip  Murray,  the  late  national  labor  leader. 

Chancellor  Dowdy  received  his  second 
Honorary  Degree,  this  time  from  The  University  of 
Maine  at  Orono. 
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CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  INSTRUCTION 


One  of  the  most  gratifying  aspects  of  the  current 
report  period  was  the  continuing  effort  of  the 
individual  departments  to  improve  their  instruc¬ 
tional  programs.  A  number  of  innovations  have 
already  been  initiated  to  stimulate  and  facilitate 
learning  in  the  classrooms  and  laboratories.  Also, 
proposals  for  other  improvements  have  been  ad¬ 
vanced. 

Innovations  in  the  Department  of  Electrical 
Engineering  include  the  completion  and  im¬ 
plementation  of  Fast  Fourier  Transform  techni¬ 
ques,  completion  of  the  Signal  Analysis  Center 
with  service  supplied  to  classroom  and  research 
activities,  partial  completion  of  the  para-metric 
Analysis-Synthesis  Center,  and  cable  linkage  of 
the  two  aforementioned  centers  and  the  Digital 
Systems  Center.  In  the  Department  of  Architec¬ 
tural  Engineering,  the  development  of  the 
laboratories  has  reached  a  stage  where  the  study 
of  such  phenomena  as  heating  cooling  and  sanita¬ 
tion,  illumination  and  sound,  photo-elastic 
measurement,  soils  and  foundations  is  available. 
In  the  Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  a 
self-paced  instructional  technique  in  the  Ther¬ 
modynamics  I  course,  developed  in  1973-74,  was 
updated  and  used  in  1974-75.  A  similar  self-paced 
instructional  program  has  also  been  developed  for 
use  in  the  Thermodynamics  II  course.  Team¬ 
teaching  concepts  in  several  basic  courses  were 
also  developed  and  used. 

The  most  significant  activity  in  the  area  of 
curricula  involved  the  visit  in  February,  1975  of 
the  ECPD  Accreditation  Team  for  the  purpose  of 
inspecting  the  programs  in  the  School  of  Engineer¬ 
ing. 

In  the  School  of  Business  and  Economics,  the 
most  significant  innovations  during  the  1974-75 
year  were  in  the  introduction  of  the  case  study 
method  of  instruction  in  several  of  the  courses  and 
in  the  increased  use  of  the  Learning  Lab  by  faculty 
and  students. 

The  Learning  Lab  emphasized  the  use  of  self- 
paced  instructional  activities  and  students  were 


provided  individualized  assistance  in  many  of  the 
quantitative  areas  such  as  algebra,  calculus, 
statistics,  and  accounting. 

All  curricula  in  the  School  of  Business  and 
Economics  have  now  been  revised  to  be  consistent 
with  the  general  education  and  core  requirements 
of  the  American  Assembly  of  Collegiate  Schools  of 
Business. 

The  Board  of  Governors  approved  the  planning 
of  a  bachelor’s  degree  program  in  reading. 

Safety  and  Driver  Education  was  offered  as  a 
new  degree  program  by  the  Department  of  In¬ 
dustrial  Education  beginning  with  the  1974-1975 
fall  semester.  This  is  a  new  undergraduate 
program. 

All  teacher  education  programs  at  North 
Carolina  A.  &  T.  State  University  were  evaluated 
by  the  North  Carolina  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  on  March  20-21,  1975.  The  appraisal 
committee  recommended  five-year  approval  for  all 
undergraduate  teacher  education  programs.  The 
graduate  teacher  education  programs  received 
five-year  approval  for  all  programs,  with  the 
exception  of  Special  Service  Personnel  programs, 
Curriculum-Instruction  Specialist  and  School  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  which  received  a  three-year  approval. 

The  Transportation  Institute  expanded  its  scope 
during  the  past  year  as  a  result  of  a  number  of 
grants  and  research  contracts  which  were  receiv¬ 
ed. 

The  transportation  courses  which  had  been 
developed  over  the  past  four  years  were  con¬ 
solidated  into  an  interdisciplinary  transportation 
minor  which  was  approved  by  the  University  in 
the  fall  of  1974. 

Utilization  of  the  Television  Studio  increased 
greatly  in  1974-1975.  The  history,  English,  psy¬ 
chology,  and  speech  departments  made  particular¬ 
ly  extensive  use  of  the  studio  for  micro-teaching, 
speeches  and  mock  counseling. 

Of  special  utility  to  the  University  during  this 
period  was  the  Special  Services  Program,  designed 
to  provide  college  opportunities  for  high  risk  high 
school  graduates.  The  program,  a  consortium  with 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro 
and  Bennett  College,  enrolled  130  students,  112  of 
whom  completed  the  spring  semester. 

Also  completing  a  successful  year  was  Project 
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IODINE,  a  School  of  Nursing  program  designed  to 
expand  opportunities  for  high  school  graduates 
who  fail  to  meet  the  usual  admission  requirements 
for  university  and  college  programs. 

An  innovative  project  of  the  School  of 
Agriculture  was  the  Institute  for  Environmental 
Design  and  Natural  Resources.  The  School  has 
also  been  given  approval  to  plan  a  cooperative 
program  in  food  science  with  the  North  Carolina 
State  University  at  Raleigh. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 


Seizing  each  and  every  opportunity  to  maximize 
extramural  support  for  the  University  has  been 
the  major  focus  of  the  development  program, 
administered  by  the  Office  of  Development  and 
University  Relations. 

The  A.  &  T.  University  Foundation  continued  to 
be  the  most  viable  and  effective  non-public  source 
of  support  within  the  University  —  through  the 
University/ Industry  Cluster,  private  businesses 
and  corporations,  the  philanthropic  foundations, 
and  alumni,  friends  and  supporters  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity.  The  A.  &  T.  University  Foundation,  Inc.  had 
raised  $366,590  in  restricted  funds  and  $47,040  in 
unrestricted  funds  as  of  June  30,  1975. 

The  University /Industry  Cluster  continues  to  be 
a  major  factor  in  extramural  support  for  the 
University.  Its  record  of  support  for  the  University 
continues  to  be  the  envy  of  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  throughout  the  country.  Its  structure  and 
performance  continues  to  be  a  model  for  colleges 
and  universities  throughout  the  United  States. 

1.  The  University/Industry  Cluster  transferred 
more  than  $16,000  in  cash  and  thousands  of 
dollars  in  supplies  and  equipment  to  the 
Murphy  Hall  Project.  The  Cluster  has  placed 
a  $12,000  spectrometer  in  the  Physics  Depart¬ 
ment.  This  instrument  will  enable  the 
Physics  Department  to  teach  and  research  at 
a  new  level  and  a  new  dimension. 

2.  The  University/Industry  Cluster  is  now  in 
the  process  of  purchasing  and  equipping  a 
mobile  recruiting  trailer  for  the  University. 

The  National  Alumni  Association,  although 


undergoing  some  critical  analysis  and  self- 
examination  in  terms  of  its  goals  and  objectives,  is 
gearing  its  energies  to  improved  programs  which 
hoepfully  will  result  in  more  meaningful  financial 
support  in  support  of  the  aims  of  the  A.  &  T. 
University  Foundation. 

The  Office  of  Information  Services,  also  super¬ 
vised  by  the  Office  of  Development  and  University 
Relations,  made  significant  progress  in  the  areas 
of  news  reporting,  publications,  and  in  a  broad 
range  of  technical  assistance  and  involvement 
into  the  internal  affairs  of  the  University. 

The  Office  of  Cooperative  Education  enjoyed 
tremendous  expansion  and  growth  in  services  to 
students.  Through  the  program,  more  than  100 
students  received  work-study  opportunities 
through  major  industries  and  federal  agencies, 
generating  thousands  of  dollars  in  income  and 
scholarships  for  the  participants. 


RESEARCH 


Having  achieved  a  record  $6.1  million  in  funded 
research  and  special  projects,  the  University  con¬ 
tinues  to  excel  in  this  area.  From  a  period  10  years 
ago  when  the  University  faculty  members  engag¬ 
ed  in  something  like  $300,000  in  research  projects, 
the  figure  has  reached  nearly  $2  million  annually. 
The  fimded  research  and  special  projects  now 
being  operated  on  the  campus  are  valued  at 
$8,480,642. 

New  special  projects  include  $1.7  million  to 
assist  in  agricultural  development  in  East  Africa, 
$128,000  to  enhance  the  driver’s  and  safety  educa¬ 
tion  program,  and  $245,000  for  a  work-study 
program  with  the  U.S.  Naval  Material  Command 
to  enhance  that  Command’s  minority  recruiting 
efforts. 


EXTENSION  AND  COMMUNITY  SERVICE 
PROGRAMS 


A.  &  T.  State  University  has  as  a  priority  the 
widening  of  its  usefulness  and  influence  in  the 
immediate  community  in  which  the  University  is 
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located,  as  well  as  throughout  the  state.  A  com¬ 
prehensive  outreach  program  is  coordinated 
through  the  Department  of  Adult  Education  and 
Community  Services,  and  through  the 
Agricultural  Extension  Service  located  in 
Coltrane  Hall. 

During  the  year,  enrollment  in  evening  classes 
reached  a  total  of  4,687  for  the  two  semesters,  and 
public  contacts,  that  is,  persons  coming  to  the 
campus  for  conferences,  meetings,  and  workshops, 
reached  a  level  of  more  than  15,000.  The  Universi¬ 
ty  operated  off-campus  graduate  classes  in 
agriculture  and  in  driver’s  and  safety  education. 


ALUMNI 


The  A.  &  T.  State  University  National  Alumni 
Association  remains  as  one  of  the  most  vital 


support  elements  in  the  University  family.  As  a 
group,  the  Association  provided  limited 
scholarship  aid  even  in  a  year  of  national 
economic  problems.  The  Association  also  broaden¬ 
ed  its  activities  to  include  additional  support  of  the 
University’s  legislative  aims,  involvement  in  the 
state’s  higher  education  desegregation  efforts,  and 
continuation  of  the  Association’s  own  special 
programs  including  Homecoming  Weekend,  the  A. 
&  T.  Sports  Hall  of  Fame  and  the  Class  Reunions. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Lewis  C.  Dowdy 

Chancellor 
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APPALACHIAN  STATE  UNIVERSITY 


A  REPORT  TO  PRESIDENT  FRIDAY  AND  THE  BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
BY  ACTING  CHANCELLOR  CRATIS  WILLIAMS  FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR 
JULY  1,  1974  TO  JUNE  30,  1975 


INTRODUCTION 


The  academic  year  1974-75  represents  the  first 
year  in  the  last  two  decades  wherein  the  Universi¬ 
ty  has  felt  severe  financial  inadequacies.  Not 
because  of  enrollment  decline — as  was  the  case  in 
many  other  post-secondary  institutions 
nationwide — but  because  of  rapidly  escalating 
costs  of  supplies,  utilities,  and  services.  Moreover, 
it  is  anticipated  that  these  conditions  may  become 
even  worse  in  the  year  forthcoming. 

“Belt-tightening”  has  been  extremely  difficult, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Applachian 
has  consistently  been  among  the  lowest-funded 
institutions,  in  terms  of  appropriation  per  student, 
in  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  There  is  little 
hope,  at  present,  for  an  improvement  in  this 
situation. 

Those  few  areas  in  which  economies  could  be 
achieved  were  minuscule  in  relation  to  the  soaring 
inflationary  spiral,  particularly  relative  to  the 
energy-oriented  operations;  there  has  been  no  way 
to  offset  the  high  percentages  of  cost  increase  in 
fuel  for  heating,  electricity,  gasoline,  and  com- 
mimications.  Likewise,  the  high  costs  associated 
with  those  items  the  University  “sells”  to 
students — food,  housing,  school  supplies,  and 
other  services — have  been  difficult  to  deal  with, 
especially  since  the  economic  status  of  students 
has  declined  along  with  the  general  economy. 

Nevertheless,  the  University  has  accepted  this 
challenge — as  it  has  always  accepted  challenge  in 
its  distinguished  past.  Through  careful  manage¬ 
ment,  increases  in  fees  and  charges  for  services 
have  been  held  to  the  very  lowest  percentage 
possible.  Faculty,  staff,  and  students  have  become 


increasingly  aware  of  our  financial  emergencies 
and  have  cooperated  willingly  in  efforts  to 
economize.  For  example,  there  was  little  complaint 
when  a  large  number  of  office  telephones  was 
eliminated  at  a  significant  cost  saving.  Managers 
at  all  levels  are  becoming  much  more  cost- 
conscious  and  the  use  of  formulas  to  guide  budget 
allocation  is  becoming  increasingly  acceptable. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  much  of  the 
impact  of  financial  exigency  can  be  compensated 
for  by  this  willingness  to  cope  with  the  situation, 
situation. 

In  spite  of  our  financial  difficulties,  there  is 
much  to  be  proud  of  in  our  accomplishments 
during  the  year.  Several  new  academic  programs 
have  been  added  to  our  curriculum;  all  of  the 
health-related  programs  being  undertaken  by  the 
University  were  identified  and  catalogued  in 
preparation  for  a  possible  consolidation  at  some 
future  date.  The  College  of  Education  was  reunited 
with  the  Division  of  Human  Resources,  the 
resulting  organization  being  renamed  the  College 
of  Learning  and  Human  Development.  With  the 
help  of  the  General  Administration  and  outside 
consultants,  plans  were  made  for  the  activation  of 
a  Center  for  Instructional  Development  wherein 
redesign  of  academic  courses,  programs,  and 
procedures  could  be  effected. 

Appalachians  75th  birthday  celebration  in  July, 
1974,  marked  the  beginning  of  a  bright  future  in 
regard  to  external  support.  Two  new  all-time 
records  were  established  when  2,396  friends  and 
alumni  contributed  over  $447,000  to  the  University 
and  $109,314  was  disbursed  out  of  this  fund  in  the 
form  of  scholarships. 

There  also  was  considerable  activity  connected 
with  expansion  and  development  of  the  physical 
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facilities  of  the  campus.  The  University 
Auditorium  seating  approximately  1,800  was  com¬ 
pleted.  The  campus  water  supply  system,  under 
development  for  a  number  of  years,  was  completed 
and  became  fully  operational.  The  lodge  building 
at  Camp  Broadstone,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire 
several  years  ago,  was  replaced  by  a  new  and 
modem  structure.  Other  major  projects  now  under 
construction  include  the  Art  and  Speech  Building, 
a  building  for  the  College  of  Business,  and  a  new 
physical  services  building.  Much  needed  outdoor 
instructional  space  is  being  developed  in  the  area 
behind  Conrad  Stadium  and  the  improvement  of 
campus  walks,  drives,  parking  areas,  and 
landscaping  continues. 

As  in  the  past,  our  accomplishments  heavily 
outweigh  our  deficiencies.  The  report  that  follows 
lists,  in  more  detail,  some  of  the  highlights  of  the 
past  year.  The  press  of  space  precludes  a  com¬ 
prehensive  cataloguing  of  activities,  events,  and 
accomplishments;  those  presented  are  merely  ex¬ 
emplary  of  what  has  occurred.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  the  process  leading  to  these  accomplishments 
is  more  important  than  the  events  themselves  and 
the  human  interaction  that  has  been  woven  into 
this  process  is  what  makes  our  institution  truly  a 
great  one. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  CHANGES 


The  most  important  administrative  change, 
albeit  a  temporary  one,  was  generated  when 
Chancellor  Herbert  W.  Wey  was  selected  by  the 
Ford  Foundation  to  make  a  study  of  higher 
education  world-wide.  Dr.  Cratis  Williams,  former¬ 
ly  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  was  appointed 
Acting  Chancellor  for  the  period  of  the 
Chancellor’s  absence;  upon  Dr.  Wey’s  return  it  is 
expected  that  Dr.  Williams  will  become  his  special 
assistant. 

In  August,  1974,  Dr.  John  E.  Thomas,  formerly 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Science  and  Technology, 
East  Texas  State  University,  assumed  duties  as 
Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs,  replacing 
Dr.  Paul  Sanders. 

In  March,  1975,  Dr.  Richard  H.  Rupp,  recently  of 


the  English  Department,  Brooklyn  College,  City 
University  of  New  York,  assumed  duties  as  Dean 
of  the  Graduate  School.  In  order  to  meet  increasing 
responsibilities  for  graduate  program  planning, 
coordination,  and  implementation,  the  Assistant 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  Dr.  Ben  F. 
Strickland,  was  promoted  to  Associate  Dean. 

Other  important  personnel  changes  occurred  in 
the  area  of  departmental  chairmanships.  The 
following  replacements  will  be  effective  with  the 
coming  year:  In  Business  Administration  Dr. 
Robert  Barclay  will  replace  Acting  Chairman  Dr. 
W.  Daniel  Rountree;  in  Foreign  Languages  Dr. 
Judith  Rothschild  will  replace  Dr.  Roy  Prince  (who 
is  retiring);  in  Psychology  Dr.  Joyce  Crouch  will 
replace  Dr.  W.T.  Snipes  (who  is  returning  to  full¬ 
time  teaching). 


ORGANIZATIONAL  CHANGES 


The  most  important  organizational  change  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  occurred  in  the  area  of  teacher 
preparation.  Beginning  the  year  as  the  College  of 
Education,  merger  with  the  Division  of  Human 
Resources  resulted  in  a  new  college  known  as  the 
College  of  Learning  and  Human  Development. 
This  merger  became  effective  January  15,  1975, 
and  as  a  result  three  new  departments  were 
formed:  the  Department  of  Clinical  Services,  the 
Department  of  Learning  and  Language  Dis¬ 
abilities,  and  the  Department  of  Special  Educa¬ 
tion.  The  former  Director  of  the  Division  of  Human 
Resources,  Dr.  Ben  Brooks,  joined  the  College  of 
Learning  and  Human  Development  as  Associate 
Dean  but  resigned  this  position  to  return  to  full¬ 
time  teaching  in  April  of  1975.  In  the  coming  year. 
Dr.  Joyce  Lawrence  will  replace  Dr.  Brooks. 

In  other  organizational  changes  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  responsibility  for  the  Computer 
Center  was  transferred  from  the  Office  of  the 
Chancellor  to  the  Office  of  Academic  Affairs. 

In  July,  1975,  the  position  of  Dean  of  Research 
Services  was  retitled  Coordinator  of  Long-Range 
Planning  and  the  incumbent.  Dr.  Robert  E. 
Reiman,  assumed  those  duties.  The  institutional 
research  functions  were  moved  to  the  Computer 
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Center  and  the  remaining  functions  with  Research 
Sendees  became  the  nucleus  for  development  of 
the  new  Center  for  Instructional  Development. 
The  Center  is  administratively  under  the  Dean  of 
Learning  Resources.  Dr.  William  C.  Hubbard  has 
accepted  the  Director’s  position. 


ENROLLMENTS 


Enrollments  continue  to  grow  steadily  despite 
national  trends.  Fall  quarter  undergraduate  and 
graduate  resident-credit  headcount  enrollment 
was  8,014,  several  hundred  higher  than  an¬ 
ticipated.  Extension  and  regional  service 
enrollments  amounted  to  an  additional  1,426 
students  for  a  grand  total  of  9,440.  This  is  an 
increase  of  about  11.8  percent  in  faU  headcount 
enrollment.  The  number  of  out-of-state  students 
seems  to  have  bottomed  out  and  even  increased  a 
little  but  is  not  expected  to  increase  much  more, 
mainly  because  of  the  extremely  high  nonresident 
tuition  differential.  The  number  of  black  students 
(the  only  appreciable  minority  group)  grew  36 
percent — 131  students  in  the  fall  of  1973-74  to  178 
last  fall. 

The  number  of  students  making  application  also 
continues  to  increase.  Freshman  applications  for 
the  coming  year  are  up  nearly  11  percent,  while 
transfer  student  applications  are  up  nearly  26 
percent.  The  Graduate  School  has  processed  842 
applications,  an  increase  of  195  over  this  time  last 
year.  Of  that  number,  702  have  been  accepted. 

It  is  believed  that  the  continuing  interest  shown 
in  ASU  by  prospective  students  is  due  mainly  to 
the  efforts  being  put  forth  to  provide  programs 
relevant  to  career  interests  while  the  institution 
continues  to  strive  for  increasingly  high  quality  in 
both  academic  programs  and  student  life. 


GRADUATES 


At  the  spring  commencement,  1,324  un¬ 
dergraduate  and  222  graduate  degrees  were 
granted. 

At  the  summer  1974  commencement,  369  un¬ 


dergraduate  and  372  graduate  degrees  were 
granted. 


ACADEMIC  AFFAIRS 


The  academic  year  1974-75,  though  a  good  one 
academically,  was  one  in  which  economic  truths 
dictated  a  review  of  University  planning. 

The  future  of  the  University  will  be  shaped,  to  a 
certain  extent,  by  the  outside  forces  of  legislative 
action,  the  economic  health  of  the  country  at  the 
national,  state,  and  local  level,  and  by  the  chang¬ 
ing  student  market. 

The  institution  is  in  a  new  kind  of  growth  and 
expansion  environment;  it  has  very  realistically 
projected  an  approximate  150  student  increase 
each  year  for  the  next  five  years  with  a  leveling  off 
at  approximately  10,000  students.  The  size  of  the 
faculty  will  not  grow  proportionately;  there  will  be 
less  turnover  in  faculty  and  much  more  of  a 
“steady  state”  condition. 

The  University  must  continue  to  provide  sound 
academic  programs  that  will  enhance  students’ 
employment  opportunities.  Internship  and  field 
experience  programs  must  be  expanded  to  assure 
that  we  are  meeting  the  needs  of  the  region  we 
serve.  At  the  same  time,  very  close  attention  must 
be  paid  to  liberal  arts  education.  Each  student 
must  be  a  well-educated,  well-rounded  person  upon 
graduation.  Continuing  education  programs  must 
be  developed  that  will  broaden  the  curriculum  base 
for  educating  persons  of  all  ages.  As  a  regional 
university,  Appalachian  will  continue  to 
emphasize  quality  teaching  as  the  capstone  of  its 
purpose.  This  will  be  supported  by  a  strong  pillar 
of  research — both  pure  and  applied — and  by 
another  pillar  of  community  service.  All  three 
elements  are  vitally  important.  The  emphasis  on 
research  and  community  service  obviously  will 
cause  some  change  in  what  constitutes  “quality 
teaching.” 

With  the  course  to  the  future  chartered,  a  review 
of  the  academic  year  1974-75  indicates  significant 
progress  already  made  toward  the  goal. 

With  the  course  to  the  future  chartered,  a  review 
of  the  academic  year  1974-75  indicates  significant 
progress  already  made  toward  the  goal. 
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Three  totally  new  academic  programs  were 
approved  by  the  General  Administration,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Carolina,  for  addition  to  the  inven¬ 
tory  during  the  year:  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Driver 
and  Safety  Education,  and  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Statistics. 

There  is  genuine  commitment  on  the  part  of  this 
administration  and  faculty  to  provide  the  very 
best  in  the  way  of  teacher  preparation  programs. 

Field-based  degree  programs  have  flourished 
during  the  past  year.  Currently,  the  College  of 
Learning  and  Human  Development  is  teaching 
approximately  1,400  students  off  campus.  Another 
5,136  students  are  enrolled  in  229  off-campus 
extension  courses.  The  number  of  classes  and 
enrollments  in  off-campus  credit  work  has  more 
than  doubled  as  a  result  of  the  acceptance  by 
public  school  personnel  of  the  Field-Based  Degree 
Program.  Not  only  will  this  trend  continue,  but 
also  off-campus  credit  courses  are  now  being 
planned  for  the  College  of  Business.  It  is  expected 
that  the  Field-Based  Degree  Program  model  soon 
will  be  adopted  by  other  colleges  within  the 
University. 

Teaching  Centers  are  in  various  stages  of  initia¬ 
tion  in  several  of  the  counties  that  are  served  by 
the  University. 

Community  and  Regional  Services  ac¬ 
complishments  during  the  past  year  can  best  be 
described  statistically.  The  number  of  credit 
programs  has  grown  from  10  to  30  since  July  1, 
1974,  and  the  number  of  noncredit  programs  has 
grown  from  six  to  36.  Continued  growth  is  reflected 
in  that  eight  new  clusters  are  planned  for  activa¬ 
tion  in  late  summer  or  early  fall.  Seventeen 
noncredit  programs  are  planned  for  July  1,  1975. 
Fiscal  year  1974-75  reflects  the  implementation  of 
the  cluster  delivery  system,  the  development  of 
several  teams  for  noncredit  and  credit  programs, 
and  a  limited  amount  of  consultant  services. 

On  campus  a  program  of  predictive  advisement 
was  begun  for  prospective  teachers.  Through  the 
program  students  can  learn  two,  three  and  four 
years  in  advance  what  employment  prospects  are 
in  a  subject  area  or  by  geographical  location. 

Elementary  Education  has  initiated  a  new 
program  to  prepare  teachers  for  middle  schools. 


The  program  will  meet  the  needs  of  many  in- 
service  teachers  who  were  prepared  for  secondary 
or  elementary  levels  but  are  now  teaching  in  a 
middle  school  or  junior  high  school. 

Secondary  Education  has  experimented  this 
year  in  team  teaching  and  in  the  development  of 
competency-based  teached  education  modules. 
The  experiments  show  promise  and  could  lead  to 
an  expanded  team  teaching  program  and  to  some 
interdepartmental  curriculum  endeavors.  One  of 
the  more  exciting  innovations  this  year  was  the 
opening  of  a  New  York  campus  center  which 
enables  ASU  students  to  spend  time  in  the  most 
artistic  area  in  the  world.  Departments  in  addition 
to  Art  are  taking  advantage  of  this  facility,  and  the 
University  plans  to  continue  to  operate  in  New 
York  at  least  for  the  coming  year.  The  Graduate 
School  has  undertaken  to  add  support  to  a  propos¬ 
ed  graduate  program  in  Art  Education  with  a  very 
fine  video  tape  presentation,  featuring  the  added 
dimension  that  the  New  York  campus  provides. 

During  the  academic  year  1974-75  added 
emphasis  was  placed  on  faculty  research — both 
pure  and  applied.  It  is  gratifying  to  report  that  114 
faculty  members  pursued  210  research  projects 
which  resulted  in  some  126  articles  and  books 
published  or  accepted  for  publication. 

An  important  ingredient  of  Academic  Affairs  is 
community  services.  During  the  year  50  scientific 
demonstration  programs  were  presented  to  over 
2,300  students  in  20  schools.  A  special  regional 
conference  on  metric  education  and  national  con¬ 
ferences  on  land-use  and  planning  frontiers  in 
rural  America  were  held. 

From  January  to  December  of  1974,  Ap¬ 
palachian’s  Center  for  Continuing  Education 
hosted  227  programs.  The  Center  generated  116,- 
096  institutional  continuing  education  units  in 
1974,  with  the  average  number  of  participants 
being  35.33,  the  average  number  of  contact  hours 
being  10.93,  and  the  average  number  of  days  per 
participant  being  one  and  one-half.  Additionally 
the  Center  has  sponsored  15  programs  itself  and 
another  75  programs  have  been  sponsored  by 
individual  faculty  members,  departments,  or  other 
administrative  units  on  campus. 
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BUSINESS  AFFAIRS 


The  fiscal  year  of  1974-75  was  one  in  which  the 
resources  of  the  University  experienced  the  effects 
of  unexpected  rapidly  rising  inflation.  It  was 
likewise  a  year  in  which  little  or  no  additional 
funding  could  be  anticipated  from  the  General 
Assembly;  therefore,  a  concentrated  effort  was 
needed  throughout  the  University  to  conserve 
every  possible  resource.  The  response  has  been 
gratifying. 

All  capital  improvements  appropriated  by 
previous  General  Assemblies  were  placed  under 
contract  during  the  fiscal  year.  Primarily  the  five 
major  projects  approved  by  the  1973  General 
Assembly  were  buildings  for  the  College  of 
Business,  Art  and  Speech,  Physical  Services, 
walks,  drives,  and  landscaping,  and  the  outdoor 
instructional  space.  In  addition,  the  Fine  Arts 
Auditorium  and  the  apartment-style  residence 
hall  were  opened  for  use.  The  new  water  system 
which  wiU  provide  an  adequate  supply  of  water  for 
the  University  beyond  the  year  2000  was 
successfully  placed  in  operation 

Control  accounting  of  the  various  University 
budgets  remains  a  major  activity  within  the  area 
of  Business  Affairs.  Progress,  however,  was  made 
in  improving  the  procedures  for  managing  Univer¬ 
sity  funds.  A  program  was  initiated  to  computerize 
all  accounting  functions.  It  is  anticipated  that  the 
transition  to  full  computer  accounting  can  be 
completed  within  approximately  two  years  since 
many  elements  of  University  accounting  are 
already  accomphshed  by  computer. 

As  a  result  of  the  move  by  the  North  Carolina 
State  Personnel  Department  to  decentralize  many 
of  the  activities  formerly  accommodated  by  it,  the 
University  Personnel  Office  has  assumed  more 
and  more  responsibilities  in  the  areas  of  training, 
classification,  grievance,  and  employee  relations. 

The  last  fiscal  year  was  the  first  year  the 
University  was  subject  to  the  Occupational  Health 
and  Safety  Act.  Utilizing  funds  provided  by  the 
1973  General  Assembly,  the  University  establish¬ 
ed  a  comprehensive  safety  program.  A  director 
with  extensive  experience  in  the  field  of  safety  was 


employed  and,  as  a  result  of  his  leadership,  the 
University  is  now  meeting  the  requirements  of  the 
law. 

The  increasing  diversity  of  the  University  con¬ 
tinues  to  place  extraordinary  demands  on  the 
Administrative  Support  Services  area  of  Business 
Affairs.  Routine  services  such  as  postal,  printing, 
purchasing,  and  warehousing  have  increased  sub¬ 
stantially.  Accompanying  the  increases  in  these 
services  is  the  requirements  for  additional  funds  to 
support  them. 

The  position  of  Director  of  Facility  Support 
Services  was  vacated  and  filled  by  an  internal 
promotion  during  the  fiscal  year.  As  the  physical 
facilities  of  the  campus  continue  to  grow,  man¬ 
power  shortages  in  the  area  become  a  major 
challenge.  When  the  University  grows  into  un¬ 
developed  areas  of  the  campus,  grounds 
maintenance  increases  in  a  greater  proportion 
than  funding. 

A  program  to  computerize  the  vast  amount  of 
data  handled  by  the  University  Security  Depart¬ 
ment  was  initiated  during  the  fiscal  year. 
Programs  for  training  the  personnel  were  con¬ 
tinued  with  many  receiving  certifications  for  ac¬ 
complishing  substantial  competencies. 

Because  of  the  increased  costs  of  purchased 
power,  the  electrical  services  provided  through 
New  River  Light  and  Power  Company  will  be 
adjusted  as  a  result  of  appropriate  rate  revisions 
approved  by  the  Utilities  Commission.  Increases 
in  other  utility  costs  dictated  measures  to  reduce 
use  in  order  to  stay  within  fixed  budget 
allocations.  Plans  to  become  a  part  of  a  statewide 
telephone  network  were  completed  and  the  new 
service  should  result  in  better  long  distance 
telephone  service. 

The  various  Student  Support  Services  which  are 
totally  self-supporting  were  quite  severely  affected 
by  the  increase  in  utility  services  costs.  Heat  alone 
represented  an  increase  of  approximately  $40,000 
in  the  housing  budget.  In  all  areas  substantial 
savings  were  realized  by  the  reduction  of  per¬ 
sonnel  and  by  a  reduction  in  maintenance  costs. 
For  example,  in  the  year  1972-73  Student  Support 
Services  employed  238  full-time  staff  and  202 
students  for  a  total  of  440.  By  1974-75  the  full-time 
staff  number  had  been  reduced  to  191  and  student 
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help  increased  to  301.  Projections  for  the  year  1975- 
76  indicate  a  reduction  in  both  staff  and  students 
to  154  and  294  respectively.  Even  with  these 
measures,  modest  rate  increases  were  projected  for 
the  forthcoming  fiscal  year. 


STUDENT  AFFAIRS 


The  Office  of  the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Student 
Affairs  is  concerned  with  all  facets  of  student  life 
at  the  University.  The  organizational  structure  of 
Student  Affairs  at  ASU  may  be  grouped  into  three 
categories  according  to  the  major  emphasis  of 
each  office  as  follows;  (1)  those  offices  dealing  with 
the  delivery  of  quality  services  to  students;  (2)  the 
offices  concerned  with  student  development, 
cultural,  and  living/leaming  programs;  (3)  those 
offices  and  divisions  dealing  with  the  personal 
concerns  of  students,  student  discipline,  and  stu¬ 
dent  advocacy.  The  descriptions  which  follow 
show  each  of  these  categories  in  action  during  the 
1974-75  school  year. 

The  Student  Financial  Aid  Office  made  5,866 
separate  awards  totaling  $5,475,784  during  the 
year.  The  University  Medical  Center  served  an 
average  of  154  student  patients  per  day  during  the 
regular  academic  year  and  conducted  over  5,000 
laboratory  procedures.  The  Counseling  and  Psy¬ 
chological  Services  Center  averaged  65  student 
contacts  per  day  and  conducted  a  number  of 
outreach  programs.  Over  8,600  examinations  were 
administered  by  the  Office  of  Testing. 

The  Office  of  Cultural  Affairs  brought  29 
speakers  to  the  campus  including  such  persons  as 
Margaret  Mead,  Robert  Penn  Warren,  and  Stewart 
Udall.  The  Office  also  sponsored  16  fine  arts 
events  such  as  the  Charlotte  Symphony  and  the 
Danish  Gym  Team.  The  Living/Learning  Office 
sponsored  dozens  of  noncredit  interest  courses  in 
the  University  residence  halls  at  no  cost  to 
students  or  for  a  nominal  charge.  The  Plemmons 
Student  Union  sponsored  recreational,  cultural, 
and  entertainment  events  attended  by  many 
thousands  of  students  and  guests.  The  Office  of 
Student  Development  continued  to  develop  in¬ 
ternship  opportunities  for  students  in  the  graphic 


arts,  English,  and  other  areas  and  advised  the 
more  than  90  clubs  and  organizations  on  the 
campus.  The  Office  also  advised  the  Student 
Judiciary  which  held  more  than  200  hearings 
during  the  year.  The  Director  of  International 
Student  Affairs  continued  to  serve  the  needs  of  our 
diminishing  group  of  foreign  students. 

New  studies  were  begun  as  a  basis  for  improving 
and  expanding  our  services  to  off-campus 
students,  transfer  students,  and  nontraditional 
students. 

The  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Students  and  the 
Associate  Dean  handled  the  myriad  problems 
experienced  by  any  student  body  of  8,000,  and 
worked  with  the  residence  managers,  the  student 
residence  managers,  the  student  residence 
assistants,  and  the  Living/Learning  Office  in  an 
effort  to  improve  living  and  study  conditions  in  the 
residence  halls. 

Improvements  were  made  in  the  overall 
budgetary  allocation  process  in  Student  Affairs  in 
a  way  that  involves  the  significant  contributions 
of  our  student  leaders. 


DEVELOPMENT  AND  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 


The  Office  of  Development  and  Public  Affairs  is 
a  service-oriented  operation;  thus,  the  ac¬ 
complishments  of  the  office  are  reflected  in  those 
of  the  University.  In  the  area  of  development  two 
new  all-time  records  were  established  when  2,396 
friends  and  alumni  contributed  over  $477,000  to 
the  University  and  $109,314.43  was  disbursed  for 
scholarships. 

A  concentrated  deferred  giving  program  was 
initiated.  Early  emphasis  has  been  placed  in  the 
area  of  charitable  remainder  trusts  and  gifts. 
Friends  and  alumni  of  Appalachian  are  being 
offered  a  selection  of  giving  methods:  a  pooled 
income  fund,  unitrust,  or  annuity  trust.  A  life 
insurance  program  also  is  offered. 

In  Public  Affairs  the  highlights  of  the  year  were 
the  celebration  of  the  University’s  75th  birthday  in 
July,  1974,  and  the  designation  of  the  University 
as  a  bicentennial  community  in  June,  1975.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  year  over  120  booklets,  brochures  and 
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papers  were  designed,  edited  and  distributed.  More 
than  1500  news  releases,  features  and  editorials 
were  prepared  and  supplied  to  the  various  media, 
one  of  which  won  national  honors  for  Mr.  Tom 
Corbitt,  Director  of  the  News  Bureau. 

Alumni  interest  and  activity  is  at  an  all-time 
high.  The  Past  Presidents  Club  elected  to  sponsor 
the  newly-created  Athletic  Hall  of  Fame.  The 
athletic  scholarship  club  “Yosef’  had  its  most 
successful  recruiting  year  both  in  number  of 
memberships  and  total  dollar  contributions. 


Alumni  interest  and  support  of  the  16  telefund 
drives  held  throughout  the  State  was  most  gratify¬ 
ing.  The  telefunds,  growing  in  number  each  year, 
have  proven  to  be  an  excellent  vehicle  for  fund 
raising  as  well  as  an  important  personal  com¬ 
munication  between  the  University  and  its  friends 
and  alumni. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Cratis  Williams 

Acting  Chancellor 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  SCHOOL  OF  THE  ARTS 


A  REPORT  TO  PRESIDENT  FRIDAY  AND  THE  BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
BY  CHANCELLOR  ROBERT  SUDERBURG  FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR 
JULY  1,  1974  TO  JUNE  30,  1975 


INTRODUCTION 


The  past  year  closes  the  first  decade  of  the 
School  of  the  Arts  and  with  it  comes  to  an  end  its 
trial  period.  That  the  School  of  the  Arts  has 
survived,  grown  and  flourished,  is  not  only  due  to 
the  central  position  that  the  arts  have  begun  to 
assume  in  our  society,  but  also  to  the  impressive 
effort  of  the  students,  faculty,  staff,  trustees  and 
supporters  of  the  School  to  reach  out  throughout 
the  State  of  North  Carolina  and  function  as  one  of 
its  prime  resources. 

In  1974-75  nearly  176,000  individuals  have  been 
reached  by  the  various  activities  of  the  School  of 
the  Arts  community.  Since  1967  the  School  of  the 
Arts  has  brought  an  average  of  1.3  million  dollars 
annually  in  direct  funding  and  revenue  into  the 
economy  of  North  Carolina  from  out-of-state. 
Beyond  dollars  and  head-counts,  a  solid,  perma¬ 
nent  and  unique  human  resource  has  grown  here 
as  an  integral  and  basic  part  of  the  life  of  North 
Carolina. 


FISCAL  CONCERNS 


Certain  financial  deficiences  have  hampered  the 
operation  of  NCSA  from  its  inception.  This  year, 
although  the  School  has  been  able  to  operate  its 
educational/artist  program,  within  its  base 
budget,  deficits  in  the  auxiliary  accounts  have 
grown  over  past  year  to  reach  a  crisis  level  in  May 
of  1975.  After  intensive  analysis  at  all  levels, 
comprehensive  steps  have  been  taken  by  all  con¬ 
cerned  to  solve  this  growing  problem  during  1975- 
76.  It  is  obvious  that  some  form  of  subsidy  will  be 
required  to  operate  NCSA’s  auxiliary  services. 


That  NCSA  has  had  the  total  support  of  the 
General  Administration  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  the  State  Budget  Office,  the  Office  of 
State  Auditor,  and  of  its  Trustees,  Foundation  and 
friends,  has  made  possible  a  solution  to  these 
auxiliary  problems. 

However,  all  financial  news  has  not  presented 
such  problems.  In  a  period  of  tight  money  the 
School’s  Foundation,  under  Mrs.  Dan  K.  Moore’s 
leadership,  has  rebounded  with  $1.2  million  of  its 
$3  million  goal  in  hand  -  mostly  from  the  local 
community.  The  Foundation  operated  the  year 
with  a  balanced  budget  adding  to  the  State  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $1.8  million  just  over  $1  million  in 
support  of  efforts  beyond  basic  training. 


GIFTS  FROM  NCSA  FOUNDATION 


Student  Aid 

Program  Supplements 

$139,000 

Piedmont  Chamber  Orchestra 

32,000 

NC  Dance  Theatre 

13,000 

Elementary  String  Instruction  Project 

5,000 

Other  Improvements 

437,000 

Capital  Improvements 

232,000 

Admissions  and  Public  Relations 

30,000 

Foundation  Operations 

52,000 

Salaries 

61,000 

$1,002,000 

ENROLLMENT 

Total  enrollment:  571 

College:  378;  High  School:  193 

In-state:  276;  Out-of-state:  295 

Summer  School  enrollment: 

Winston-Salem  and  foreign: 

640 

Asheville: 

40 

Charlotte: 

34 

714 
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Regular  year  enrollment  remained  approximately 
the  same  as  1973-74.  An  increase  of  one  hundred 
students  in  summer  school  enrollment  has  taken 
place  over  last  year,  with  the  in-state/out-of-state 
ratio  being  2.1.  These  figures  demonstrate  that 
comprehensive  efforts  to  bring  more  talented 
North  Carolinians  to  NCSA  have  borne  fruit. 

The  Sanford  Scholarships,  the  twenty-five  coun¬ 
ty  tour  of  high  schools,  pilot  summer  programs  in 
Charlotte  and  Asheville,  are  but  this  year’s  ad¬ 
ditions  to  this  effort.  Further,  a  Super-band 
program  has  begun  this  summer  to  bring  together 
the  best  high  school  band  students  for  five  weeks 
at  NCSA. 

The  International  Music  Program  again  fields  a 
superior  student  orchestra  for  concerts  here  and 
for  five  weeks  in  Italy.  The  100  IMP  students  will 
be  joined  by  20  NCSA  dancers  going  to  study  in 
Vicenza  and  18  Visual  Arts  students  in  Florence. 
The  on-campus  program  is  largest  in  dance.  The 
emphasis  overall  in  the  summer  is  to  give  the 
youngest  students  an  opportunity  in  dance, 
drama,  music  and  visual  arts  to  test  their  own 
readiness  to  enter  these  disciplines  professionally. 


ACCREDITATION 


Accreditation  was  reaffirmed  for  the  entire 
School  by  the  Southern  Association  in  its  fall 
meetings. 


EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS 


The  quality  of  instruction  across  the  School 
continues  at  a  high  level.  Though  faculty  salaries 
remain  low  relative  to  the  rest  of  the  University, 
the  faculty  gives  of  itself  to  a  greater  degree  than 
any  other  faculty  in  my  experience.  The  stimula¬ 
tion  of  the  high-quality  student  body  continues  to 
be  a  prime  stimulus  for  such  dedication. 

Academic  Studies 

Academic  Studies  are  overcoming  the  “second- 
fiddle”  stigma  as  students  and  faculty  alike 
recognize  the  multiple  talents  and  the  necessity  to 


develop  in  an  integrated  fashion.  Excellence  in 
teaching  and  well-motivated  students  have  been 
key  factors  this  year.  Advances  in  faculty  develop¬ 
ment,  in  Academics  and  across  the  School,  have 
been  aided  through  a  two-year  HEW  grant.  The 
incentive  structures  and  workshops  will  lead 
naturally  into  curriculum-review  studies  for  the 
entire  faculty  in  1975-76.  Another  HEW  grant  will 
permit  a  faculty  exchange  in  English  literature 
with  a  school  in  England. 

Dance 

Dance  sustains  high  standards  in  having  a 
stable  faculty  with  strong  leadership  and  in  being 
very  productive  through  the  years.  The  School  of 
Dance  clearly  has  a  top  national  reputation.  The 
instruction  program  suffers  only  in  the  support 
areas  (i.e.,  glossary,  history,  style,  lab  notation, 
etc.),  but  the  strength  is  in  the  daily  regimen  and 
the  productions  featuring  faculty,  guest  and  stu¬ 
dent  choreography.  Robert  Lindgren,  the  dean, 
and  three  teachers  —  Duncan  Noble,  Sonja  Tyven 
and  Pauline  Koner  —  completed  ten  years  of 
service. 

Design  and  Production 

The  key  role  played  by  technical  theatre  per¬ 
sonnel  is  gaining  greater  recognition  nationwide, 
and  our  School  of  Design  and  Production  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  leaders  in  training  of  such 
personnel. 

The  School’s  small  staff  and  student  body 
combined  forces  in  an  exceptional  display  of 
faculty-student  partnership  to  mount  24  produc¬ 
tions  having  a  total  of  139  performances  in  159 
working  days.  The  Visual  Arts  department,  with 
an  85%  in-state  enrollment,  continues  to  give 
advantages  to  high  school  students  unparallel  in 
the  region.  The  high  placement  of  these  students  in 
national  competitions  provides  ample  testimony 
to  their  accomplishment. 

Drama 

Twenty  advanced  college  level  students  in 
Drama  studied  for  the  year  in  London  in  an 
extension  of  earlier  summer  experiments.  All 
reports  on  the  quality  of  the  work  are  glowing,  but 
the  London  session  will  not  be  continued  due  to 
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cost  considerations  and  the  priority  which  must  be 
placed  on  building  a  first-rate  acting  program  at 
home.  Dean  Ronald  Pollock  has  given  his  resigna¬ 
tion,  effective  by  September  1,  1976,  allowing  a 
search  committee  ample  time  to  appoint  a  person 
capable  of  undertaking  the  next  phase  of  develop¬ 
ment  which  must  include  greater  ties  with  the 
community  and  the  professional  theatre  world. 
Despite  the  geographical  spread  and  the  unsettled 
state  in  Drama  this  year,  the  quality  of  the 
students  productions  and  the  work  by  the  resident 
faculty  has  been  of  professional  quality. 

Music 

The  larger  and  more  diverse  School  of  Music 
added  again  a  staggering  number  of  concerts  and 
recitals,  sometimes  at  the  rate  of  two  and  three  per 
day.  The  visiting  teachers  were  led  by  Andres 
Segovia  returning  for  his  fourth  visit  to  the 
campus,  this  time  to  receive  our  first  honorary 
doctorate.  Other  master-class  teachers  included 
pianist  Bela  Siki,  oboist  John  Mack,  singer  Licia 
Albanese  and  composer  George  Crumb.  Students 
in  organ,  voice,  harp,  piano  and  composition  were 
winners  in  national  competitions;  the  student 
orchestra  remains  one  of  the  finest  in  the  country. 

Student  Services 

A  year  ago  difficulties  were  reported  within  the 
Student  Services  area,  some  of  these  underscored 
in  the  SACS  accreditation  review  completed  last 
spring.  The  critique  resulted  in  changes  in  the 
organizational  structure  in  Student  Services  with 
more  clearly  delineated  job  descriptions  and  a 
more  precise  delegation  of  responsibility.  During 
the  year,  a  new  disciplinary  system  was  developed 
with  the  focus  on  rewarding  good  behavior.  The 
system  has  been  well  received  particularly  by  the 
younger  students.  An  advisory  system  has  been 
instituted  as  well  provided  a  more  highly  per¬ 
sonalized  approach  to  guidance  and  counseling. 


STATE  SERVICE 


Direct  audience  count:  1973-74  144,000 

Direct  audience  count:  1974-75  175,957 


Music  10,320 

Dance  14,312 

Drama  5,625 

Touring  Modules  20,800 

Piedmont  Chamber 
Orchestra  12,900  (17  concerts) 

NC  Dance  Theatre  56,000  (94  performances) 

The  professional  affiliates  of  the  School,  the 
Piedmont  Chamber  Orchestra  and  the  North 
Carolina  Dance  Theatre,  continue  to  grow  ar¬ 
tistically  and  in  spreading  the  reputation  of  the 
School.  In-school  services  were  rended  by  student 
groups  as  well.  This  is  a  dimension  of  the  School’s 
service  and  studios.  Requests  from  outside  the 
School  for  performances  have  grown  to  the  point 
that  a  student  employment  bureau,  APPLAUSE, 
run  by  students,  has  emerged  as  a  full-time  opera¬ 
tion. 

These  and  other  requests  present  opportunities 
for  the  work  of  the  School  to  become  better  known 
while  providing  valuable  experience  to  the 
students,  but  the  number  of  requests  poses 
challanges  to  the  integrity  of  the  training  ex¬ 
periences.  The  prime  example  has  been  in  the 
tremendous  response,  by  performers  and 
audiences  alike,  to  the  “performance  modules” 
that  played  25  counties  in  25  days  in  1974-75  and 
will  continue  this  pace  over  the  next  three  years  to 
cover  the  state.  Artistically  and  educationally, 
many  regard  JAZZ  IS,  one  of  the  first  five  modules, 
as  among  the  finer  accomplishments  of  the  School. 


ARTISTIC  ACCOMPLISHMENT 


By  charter  and  intent,  NCSA  came  into  ex¬ 
istence  not  only  “ ...  to  provide  North  Carolina  and 
other  states  of  the  South  with  professional  train¬ 
ing  for  musicians  and  others  gifted  in  the  perfor¬ 
ming  arts ...”  but  also  to  further  the  potential 
leadership  role  of  North  Carolina  in  the  arts.  To 
this  end  the  School  fosters  new  and  original  works 
and  performances.  Some  of  the  highlights  of  1974- 
75  were: 

-  opening  of  Agnes  de  Mille  Theatre 

-  premiere  of  Richard  Kuch’s  Ancient  Voices  of 
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Children  and  Nocturnal  Sun; 

-  premiere  of  Pauline  Koner’s  Solitary  Songs,  to 
be  repeated  at  the  summer  dance  festival  of 
Connecticut  College; 

-  premiere  of  Richard  Gain’s  Fellow  Voyager; 

-  creation  of  five  touring  modules  under  the 
direction  of  Duncan  Noble; 

-  eighth  annual  Nutcracker  performances  and 
Winston-Salem  and  Charlotte; 

-  superior  costume  and  scenic  designs  for  the  de 
Mille  Theatre  opening,  A  Flea  in  Her  Ear,  and 
opera  workshop; 

-  excellent  student  choreography  workshops; 

-  superior  drama  performances  in  the  Dome 
Workshops  and  in  A  Flea  in  Her  Ear,  and  opera 
productions; 

-  exceptional  performances  by  student  orchestra 
and  in  student  solo  and  chamber  music  recitals. 

That  audience  response  is  up  from  a  count  of 
144,000  in  1973-74  to  a  count  this  year  of  nearly 
176,000  is  the  objective  base  which  demonstrates 
both  the  state-service  and  the  artistic  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  NCSA. 


ADMINISTRATION 


The  change  in  the  Chancellor’s  office  has  been 
accomplished,  with  much  credit  due  to  the 
strength  of  his  supporting  staff  and  to  the  support 
of  the  faculty  and  deans.  The  first  draft  of  the  Five- 
Year  Plan  for  the  School  was  begun  and  com¬ 
pleted.  The  new  faculty  evaluation  system  was 
fully  operative;  the  administrative  employment 
policy  is  under  examination.  The  School’s  ad¬ 
ministrative  staff  has  been  restructured  to  im¬ 
prove  external  relations.  The  business  office  has 
been  reorganized  and  new  personnel  hired. 

Relationships  between  the  three  governing 
boards  of  the  School,  trustees  -  foundation  - 
advisory,  remains  in  strong  partnership,  with 
particular  growth  in  cooperative  understanding 
between  the  trustees  and  foundation  members. 
Remaining  is  vitalization  of  the  School’s  advisory 
board. 


FACILITIES 


De  Mille  Theatre  was  completed,  with  funding 
from  private  and  public  sources.  The  Foundation 
has  rebuilt  a  church  adjacent  to  campus  into  a 
sound-studio  in  preparation  for  the  proposed 
Department  of  Film,  TV  and  Recording.  The  state 
has  purchased  the  facilities  of  the  School  of  Design 
and  Production  from  the  Foundation. 

The  plans  for  the  School  of  the  Arts 
WORKPLACE,  Phase  I,  have  been  approved  and  a 
bid-closing  date  set  at  August  14.  Construction  will 
begin  in  mid-September. 

In  the  college  dormitories,  deficiencies  remain  to 
be  corrected,  providing  more  adequate  and  com¬ 
petitive  housing  for  students.  Improvements  to 
meet  OSHA  standards  are  in  progress.  Data  from 
the  state  space  utilization  study  indicates:  a)  that 
NCSA  has  more  space  per  student  than  any  other 
member  of  the  state  university  system;  b)  that 
there  is  more  extensive  and  constant  use  of  this 
space  than  elsewhere. 


PLANNING 


The  following  developmental  priorities  have 
been  established: 

1)  general  up-grading  of  faculty  salaries,  con¬ 
current  with  development  of  key  leadership 
positions  of  excellence  within  the  faculty; 

2)  building  of  Drama  school  into  prominence 
within  the  state  and  nationally; 

3)  create  nucleus  of  young  professional  per¬ 
formers  for  the  performance  and  creation  of 
new  works; 

4)  implement  the  Film,  TV  and  Recording 
program 

5)  complete  campus  development  plans  in  har¬ 
mony  with  local  city -planning  objectives. 

There  remains  much  for  all  concerned  to  do  to 
bring  the  services  of  NCSA  to  the  State  of  North 
Carolina.  Ater  a  decade  of  accomplishment,  a 
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foundation  is  now  well-laid  to  make  this  possible. 
That  the  School  is  now  part  of  the  very  fabric  of  the 
lives  of  many  North  Carolinians  is  obvious.  Equal¬ 
ly  obvious  is  that  the  use  of  the  School’s  services 
should  be  broader  and  better  understood.  It  is  to 
the  growth  of  the  use  of  these  services  that  all  the 
supporters  of  the  School  are  dedicated,  this  sup¬ 
port  ranging  from  individuals  in  private  industry 


to  those  in  public  office,  from  individuals  of  all 
economic  levels,  and  from  the  national  foun¬ 
dations.  To  be  but  part  of  this  effort  is  an  honor  to 
me. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Robert  Suderburg 

Chancellor 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

AT  ASHEVILLE 


A  REPORT  TO  PRESIDENT  FRIDAY  AND  THE  BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
BY  CHANCELLOR  WILLIAM  E.  HIGHSMITH  FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR 
JULY  1,  1974  TO  JUNE  30,  1975 


INTRODUCTION 


The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Asheville 
spent  the  1974-1975  academic  year  in  continued  re¬ 
examination  of  the  basic  educational  mission  of 
the  institution.  The  Board  of  Governors  requested 
that  a  Five-Year  Plan  for  the  institution  be  sub¬ 
mitted  during  the  month  of  October.  Fortunately, 
much  of  the  work  had  already  been  done  during 
the  two  previous  academic  years.  The  institution  is 
in  a  position  in  which  the  well  identified  needs  of 
the  community  and  area  call  for  a  broadening  of 
the  institution’s  basic  mission  as  a  campus  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina.  The  Five-Year  Plan 
reviewed  the  history  of  the  institution  since  the 
early  1960’s.  It  pointed  out  that  the  institution  had 
started  out  as  an  undergraduate  hberal  arts  in¬ 
stitution  but  had  reached  the  point  where  a 
substantial  broadening  of  the  curriculum  was 
necessary.  The  program  for  the  future,  as  outlined 
in  the  plan,  speaks  to  the  following  important 
areas; 

1.  Undergraduate  programs  in  the  health 
sciences 

Asheville  is  a  community  with  a  unique 
history  in  the  field  of  health  care.  The  city  and 
immediately  adjacent  areas  are  blessed  with 
important  hospital  facilities.  St.  Joseph’s 
Hospital  has  just  completed  a  new  ten  story 
hospital  with  a  capacity  of  almost  300  beds. 
Directly  across  Biltmore  Avenue  is  Memorial 
Mission  Hospital,  which  has  a  capacity  of  410 
beds.  The  Mountain  Area  Health  Education 
Center  is  under  construction,  which  features 


a  bridge  spanning  Biltmore  Avenue  and 
connecting  the  two  hospitals.  With  the 
development  of  the  hospitals  area,  plus  the 
advent  of  the  MAHEC,  Asheville  is  in  a 
position  to  make  some  significant  strides  in 
the  field  of  health  related  professions.  The 
AHEC  system  does  not  address  itself  directly 
to  a  significant  number  of  degree-granting 
programs.  This  is,  therefore,  an  area  in  which 
UNC-A  can  develop  programs  and  offer  im¬ 
portant  educational  opportunities  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  area.  The  Five-Year  Plan  calls  for 
both  undergraduate  and  graduate  programs 
in  health  sciences. 

2.  The  Five-Year  Plan  requests  approval  for 
degree  programs  in  health  and  physical 
education.  The  campus  has  practically  all  the 
facilities  that  are  necessary  for  a  degree 
program  in  physical  education  and  does  not 
require  any  significant  building  or  equip¬ 
ment.  All  that  is  necessary  is  the  addition  of 
several  faculty  members,  which  could  be 
related  to  increase  in  enrollment. 

3.  The  Five-Year  Plan  also  includes  a  request  for 
beginning  a  degree  program  in  music.  At  the 
present  time  there  is  virtually  no  music 
available  to  UNC-A  students.  A  degree 
program  in  music  should  be  related  to  ex¬ 
tremely  important  musical  activities  in  the 
city  and  area.  In  order  to  avoid  the  problems 
of  unnecessary  duplication,  a  music  program 
at  UNC-A  should  not  stress  public  school 
music. 

4.  Another  important  program  requested  was  in 
the  field  of  environmental  studies.  Subse- 
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quent  to  the  submission  of  the  Five-Year 
Plan,  extensive  conversations  have  taken 
place  wdth  representatives  of  the  United 
States  Forest  Service.  They  are  interested  in 
building  on  the  UNC-A  campus  a 
Headquarters-Laboratory  building  for  the 
Southeastern  Forest  Experiment  Station.  The 
presence  of  such  a  facility  and  the  highly- 
qualified  personnel  with  it  would: 

A.  Make  possible  an  extremely  important 
and  exciting  interchange  between  the 
University  and  the  U.S.  Forest  Service. 
For  example,  many  of  the  scientists  at 
the  laboratory  could  become  adjunct 
faculty  members  and  offer  courses  that 
we  could  not  otherwise  present. 

B.  Create  opportunities  for  faculty  and 
students  to  participate  in  a  variety  of 
research  programs  which  would  greatly 
improve  their  professional  and 
educational  experiences. 

C.  Stimulate  a  program  in  environmental 
studies  with  a  good  focus.  Inasmuch  as 
the  forests  and  forest  products  are  so 
extremely  important  in  Southern  Ap¬ 
palachia,  it  would  be  entirely  natural  for 
a  program  in  environmental  studies  at 
the  Asheville  campus  to  concentrate  on 
the  forest  and  timber  resources  of  the 
Southern  Appalachians.  The  focus 
would  be  on  the  social,  economic,  and 
political  problems  that  are  emerging.  An 
environmental  studies  program  such  as 
that  would  be  an  important  addition  to 
the  program  of  UNC-A. 

5.  The  proposed  Five-Year  Plan  for  UNC-A  also 
included  requests  for  consideration  for  work 
at  the  Master’s  degree  level  in  the  fields  of 
management,  health  sciences,  and  programs 
addressed  to  the  needs  of  junior  high  school 
and  high  schoolteachers.  Conversations  held 
with  people  in  the  area  indicate  a  very,  very 
high  level  of  interest  in  the  possibility  of 
graduate  programs.  There  are  very  large 
numbers  of  people  in  and  around  Asheville 
who  have  degrees  from  many  institutions. 
They  cannot  leave  in  order  to  study 
elsewhere,  and  graduate  programs  oriented 


toward  their  needs  are  not  available. 

The  Board  of  Governors  approved  a  new 
program  leading  to  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in 
management.  The  first  courses  were  started  in 
October,  with  nearly  all  of  them  being  scheduled  in 
the  evening.  The  results  have  been  highly  gratify¬ 
ing,  with  large  numbers  of  students  enrolled  in 
classes.  It  was  designed  to  have  a  variety  of  tracks 
within  it  so  that  the  students  could  identify  their 
special  professional  and  career  goals  and  work  on 
them  while  receiving  the  instruction  in  the  general 
field  of  theoretical  management.  The  tracks 
are:  Health  Care  Administration,  Public  Ad¬ 
ministration,  Finance,  Personnel,  and  Super¬ 
visory  Management.  The  chances  for  the  program 
to  grow  and  expand  at  a  very  high  rate  are 
extremely  good. 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Asheville  continued  frequent  meetings 
during  the  year.  Several  members  rotated  off  as  a 
result  of  expiration  of  terms.  They  were:  Mr.  Bruce 
A.  Elmore  of  Asheville,  Dr.  George  W.  Brown  of 
Waynesville,  and  Mr.  Robert  B.  Hall  of  Mocksville. 
They  have  rendered  excellent  service  to  the  institu¬ 
tion.  New  members  to  replace  the  three  gentlemen 
above  are:  Mr.  Karl  H.  Straus  of  Asheville,  Mr. 
Robert  P.  Carr  of  Morganton,  and  Mr.  David  F. 
Felmet  of  Waynesville.  Continuing  members  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Asheville  are  as  follows:  Mr.  Garza 
Baldwin,  Jr.,  Asheville;  Mr.  George  H.  Blanton, 
Jr.,  Forest  City;  Dr.  Francis  A.  Buchanan,  Hender¬ 
sonville;  Dr.  Otis  B.  Michael,  Asheville;  Mrs.  Jesse 
G.  Ray,  Asheville;  and  Mr.  Maurice  H.  Winger,  Jr., 
Asheville.  Reappointed  for  four-year  terms  by 
Governor  Holshouser  are:  Mrs.  Charles  D.  Owen, 
Jr.,  Asheville,  and  Dr.  Frell  M.  Owl,  Cherokee. 
Reappointed  for  four-year  terms  by  the  Board  of 
Governors:  Mr.  Bernard  R.  Smith,  Asheville.  Mr. 
Gary  Aiken  is  a  member  of  the  Board  as  President 
of  Student  Government. 
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EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM 


FACULTY 


The  Asheville  campus  continues  to  stress  the 
importance  of  individualized  instruction  and  the 
development  of  a  curriculum  conducive  to 
educational  experimentation.  The  commitment  to 
continued  experimentation  in  the  delivery  of  in¬ 
struction  has  been  an  institutional  policy  since  the 
early  1960’s.  Students  have  an  opportunity  to 
make  their  programs  flexible  by  many  different 
devices.  Each  department  has  a  series  of  course 
identifications  entitled  “Special  Topics,”  which 
make  it  possible  for  students  and  faculty  members 
to  respond  to  the  needs  of  individual  students 
without  the  necessity  of  substantial  alterations  of 
the  curriculum.  The  program  in  management, 
which  was  the  only  new  program  started  during 
the  year,  is  based  upon  the  development  of  an 
individual  curriculum  for  each  student.  The 
response  to  that  approach  has  been  gratifying. 

During  the  last  two  years  substantial  work  has 
been  accomplished  in  connecting  high  schools  of 
the  area  by  telephone  linkage  with  a  small  com¬ 
puter  on  the  campus.  School  teachers  from  elemen¬ 
tary  through  high  school  level  come  to  the  campus 
for  instruction  in  use  of  the  computer  and  then 
they  organize  programs  on  their  campuses.  At  the 
present  time  the  computer  will  only  take  care  of  16 
terminals.  Six  of  them  are  located  on  the  UNC-A 
campus,  with  others  in  schools  of  the  area.  Re¬ 
quests  are  being  made  to  expand  the  facility  so 
that  32  terminals  can  be  tied  in.  Reaction  from  the 
school  students  at  all  levels  has  been  extremely 
fine  and  this  is  a  program  which  we  hope  will 
expand  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Trustees,  faculty,  and  students  of  UNC-A  are  in 
continuing  discussion  of  significant  expansion  in 
curriculum  because  of  the  interests  of  students  and 
needs  of  the  area.  There  is  no  desire  anywhere  for  a 
relaxation  of  the  quality  requirements  of  the 
school.  It  is  expected  and  anticipated  that  new 
programs  being  added  to  the  curriculum  will  be 
conducted  at  the  same  level  as  those  currently 
being  offered. 


The  Asheville  campus  continues  to  be  very 
fortunate  in  the  type  of  faculty  members  that  it 
attracts  and  retains.  The  percentage  of  earned 
doctorates  on  the  faculty  continues  to  be  above  70 
per  cent  and  the  percentage  of  full-time  faculty 
members  who  belong  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  continues 
to  be  approximately  one-third.  The  faculty  is 
committed  to  the  primary  responsibility  of  un¬ 
dergraduate  teaching.  Nevertheless,  significant 
research  work  continues  to  be  performed  and 
memoers  of  the  faculty  have  attended  national 
and  international  meetings  where  they  have  read 
research  papers  and  participated  in  scholarly 
programs. 

As  each  year  goes  by  we  are  seeing  more  and 
more  of  our  graduates  being  admitted  into  ex¬ 
cellent  law  schools,  medical  schools,  and  graduate 
schools.  The  reports  that  we  have  confirm  almost 
uniformly  that  our  students  are  fully  qualified  for 
their  professional  programs.  We  believe  that  the 
record  that  is  being  accumulated  is  an  indication 
of  the  value  of  continuing  high  levels  of  perfor¬ 
mance  on  the  part  of  the  faculty.  Students  have 
received  grants  from  the  National  Science  Foun¬ 
dation  and  they  have  developed  some  very  fine 
programs  under  the  direction  of  the  faculty.  The 
educational  level  of  the  campus  continues  to  reflect 
the  concern  on  the  part  of  the  faculty  for  excellence 
of  teaching. 


ENROLLMENT 


In  August  of  1974  the  enrollment  picture  was  not 
satisfactory.  On  the  basis  of  both  head  count  and 
FTE  we  were  worried  about  meeting  the  budgeted 
enrollment  for  the  year.  As  a  result  of  several 
extremely  important  meetings  with  departmental 
chairmen,  some  significant  new  programs  were 
added  to  the  evening  schedule.  Many  of  the  courses 
were  of  the  “special  topics”  category  mentioned 
above.  As  a  result  of  unusual  effort  on  the  part  of 
administrators  and  faculty  members,  additional 
courses  were  begun  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
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term  in  October.  The  results  for  the  year  were 
extremely  gratifying.  The  head  count  and  FTE 
enrollment,  term  by  term,  were  as  follows: 


Fall  Semester 

Head  Count  FTE 


Term  I 

1138 

972 

Term  II 

1282 

978 

Spring  Semester 

Term  I 

1473 

1,055 

Term  II 

1563 

1,063 

The  summer 

school  enrollment 

continues  to 

expand.  Listed 

below  are  the  total  head  count 

enrollments  for 

summer  schools  for  the  last  five 

years. 

1971 

839 

1972 

953 

1973 

974 

1974 

1,009 

1975 

1,247 

STUDENT  SERVICES 


When  the  Five-Year  Plan  was  presented  in 
October  of  1974  some  comments  were  made  about 
the  student  services  and  the  facilities  to  support 
the  students’  non-academic  needs  and  interests. 
During  the  course  of  the  year  it  became  apparent 
that  this  broad  area  is  one  of  extreme  significance 
on  the  UNO- A  campus.  As  a  result  of  many 
discussions,  it  was  decided  that  the  fall  of  1975 
would  be  devoted  to  the  development  of  a  Five- 
Year  Plan  for  Student  Services.  The  areas  to  be 
discussed  are:  Student  Government,  Broad¬ 
casting  and  Publications,  Special  Programs,  Cam¬ 
pus  Organizations,  Intercollegiate  Athletics,  In¬ 
tramurals  and  Recreation,  and  Student  Center, 
Dormitories,  and  Food  Service.  Each  of  the  above 
is  important  alone  and,  when  all  are  examined 
together,  they  dictate  the  need  for  some  significant 
improvements  in  the  non-academic  program  of  the 
Asheville  campus.  The  Board  of  Trustees  ap¬ 
proved  the  study  and  the  Committee  on  Student 
Services  of  the  Board  will  be  involved  in  examin¬ 
ing  the  needs  of  the  campus.  The  intention  of  the 


institution  is  to  complete  the  plan  by  the  Christ¬ 
mas  holidays  of  1975. 


FINANCIAL  AIDS 


During  the  academic  year  immediately  past,  the 
Office  of  Financial  Aids  provided  assistance  to  238 
students  and  dispersed  to  them  the  total  of  $230,- 
669.  The  above  figures  refer  only  to  on-campus  jobs 
and  financial  aid  programs  made  available 
through  either  the  state  of  federal  governments. 
The  figures  do  not  include  the  number  of  students 
who  find  it  necessary  to  work  while  attending 
school  and  who  find  their  own  jobs.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  at  least  75  per  cent  of  all  UNC-A 
students  are  receiving  financial  aid  either  through 
employment  or  direct  subsidy  of  some  kind.  The 
Office  of  Financial  Aid  is  an  extremely  important 
one  on  the  campus.  We  regret  very  much  that  the 
budget  for  1975-1976  does  not  include  funds  for  a 
Director  of  Placement.  Such  a  position,  which  is  so 
common  on  other  campuses,  is  badly  needed. 


INFIRMARY 


The  campus  infirmary  provides  continuing  ser¬ 
vice  to  students  and  is  the  location  where  a 
contract  physician  appears  three  mornings  a  week 
for  consultations.  In  spite  of  the  very  limited 
number  of  hours  available  from  a  physician,  the 
facility  provides  many  important  services  to 
students.  During  the  1974-1975  academic  year,  the 
number  of  students  served  by  the  infirmary  was 
636.  The  total  number  of  visits  was  over  3,000. 


ADMISSIONS 


The  Office  of  Admissions  was  reorganized  dur¬ 
ing  the  previous  year  and  continues  to  be  an 
important  function  on  the  campus.  As  a  result  of 
the  reports  of  admissions  counselors  in  their  visits 
to  high  schools  in  North  Carolina,  we  are  able  to 
get  a  good  understanding  of  the  kinds  of  programs 
the  students  are  looking  to.  The  Admissions  Of- 
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fice,  therefore,  has  proven  to  be  very  helpful  in 
curriculum  development. 

As  a  result  of  significant  increases  in  tuition,  the 
number  of  out-of-state  students  is  declining.  We 
consider  this  a  loss  because  many  of  the  students 
who  have  been  coming  to  UNC-A  from  other  states 
have  been  excellent  students  and  they  have 
brought  a  diversity  of  background  and  attitude 
which  has  proven  to  be  extremely  important  from 
the  educational  standpoint. 


DORMITORIES 


Each  year  the  Annual  Report  from  the  Asheville 
campus  refers  to  the  continuing  financial 
weakness  of  the  dormitories.  Construction  of  dor¬ 
mitories  was  approved  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
1965,  but  no  money  was  appropriated.  The  original 
dormitories,  therefore,  were  constructed  on  a  100% 
self-liquidating  basis.  Two  small  additional  dor¬ 
mitories  were  added  but  that  has  not  helped 
significantly  in  the  solution  of  the  original 
problem.  Furthermore,  the  rooms  were  designed  to 
hold  two  students,  and  they  are  too  small.  They 
serve  very  well  when  one  student  can  have  a  single 
room.  The  dormitories  are  too  crowded.  The  Five- 
Year  Plan  for  Student  Services  will  address  itself 
to  the  collateral  problems  of  the  student  center  as 
an  adequate  facility,  the  dormitories,  and  food 
service.  All  of  them  are  closely  intertwined  and  all 
are  extremely  important  to  the  quality  of  life  of 
students  on  the  campus. 


LIBRARY 


Each  year  the  institution  takes  pleasure  in 
reporting  on  the  continued  fine  service  of  the  D. 
Hiden  Ramsey  Library,  which  was  opened  in  the 
summer  of  1965.  Since  1971  funds  available  for 
book  purchases  have  been  more  limited  than  the 
comparable  funds  of  the  1960’s.  Nevertheless,  the 
library  continues  to  grow  and  serve  the  needs  of 
the  faculty  and  students.  In  a  very  few  years  the 
capacity  of  the  original  structure  will  have  been 
reached  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  begin  plans  for 


a  substantial  addition  to  the  library.  It  will  be 
extremely  important  that  the  addition  to  the 
library  be  done  with  architectural  good  taste.  The 
original  building  was  designed  to  be  the 
geographical  and  educational  center  of  the  cam¬ 
pus.  It  is  a  beautiful  building.  Although  we 
recognize  the  need  for  additional  space,  we  want 
the  addition  to  add  to  rather  than  to  detract  firom 
architectural  symmetry  and  harmony. 


SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 


The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Asheville 
continues  to  offer  its  facilities  for  use  by  local 
groups.  During  the  1974-75  academic  year  the 
following  statistics  are  relevant: 

Number  of  outside  organizations  92 

meeting  on  campus 

Number  of  meeting  days  (some  226 

organizations  met  for 
several  days) 

Approximate  number  of  971 

hours  of  outside 
organizations  on  campus 

Because  of  expanding  use  of  facilities  by  scheduled 
classes,  it  is  very  doubtful  that  the  use  by  outside 
groups  can  continue  at  the  previous  level. 


ALUMNI 


During  the  last  academic  year  the  Alumni 
Association  was  slightly  reorganized.  For  the  past 
several  years  Mr.  Eddie  B.  Harris  has  served  as  an 
informal  consultant  to  the  Association.  The  Un¬ 
iversity  has  assigned  Mrs.  Alice  S.  Wutschel  as  the 
Director  of  Alumni  Relations.  The  responsibility  is 
a  part  of  her  over-all  assignment.  It  is  anticipated 
that,  with  the  beginning  of  the  next  academic  year, 
significant  improvement  will  be  made  in  the 
activities  of  the  Association,  particularly  as  they 
relate  to  continuing  communications  with  ap¬ 
propriate  officials  on  the  campus.  It  is  important  to 
note  that  the  Alumni  Association  has  continued  to 
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publish  bulletins  and  support  student 
scholarships.  The  Association  also  continues  to  be 
helpful  in  identifying  the  needs  for  new  programs 
in  the  curriculum. 


ARRANGEMENT  WITH  WESTERN 
CAROLINA  UNIVERSITY 


Western  Carolina  University  has  been  offering 
extension  courses  in  the  Asheville  area  since  the 
1930’s.  Beginning  in  1970,  WCU  developed  an 
extension  center  in  a  building  formerly  owned  by 
the  Veterans  Administration  in  Oteen.  As  a  result 
of  discussions  with  officers  of  the  General  Ad¬ 
ministration,  it  was  decided  that  WCU  would 
cease  operations  in  Oteen  and  move  their 
programs  in  the  evenings  and  weekends  to  the 
UNC-A  campus.  UNC-A  will  provide  instruction 
in  general  education  and  liberal  arts  programs, 
and  WCU  will  concentrate  on  education  and 
business  administration.  It  is  also  important  to 
note  that  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill  continues  to  offer  courses  on  the  UNC- 
A  campus  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of 
Social  Work  and  Master  of  Public  Health. 

Also,  an  office  has  been  made  available  to  North 
Carolina  State  University  for  their  engineering 


extension  work  and  graduate  courses  are  being 
planned  for  the  fall  of  1975.  Therefore,  four 
different  constituent  institutions  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  will  be  offering  courses  for  credit 
in  a  variety  of  subjects  on  the  UNC-A  campus.  The 
campus  will  be  open  from  early  in  the  morning 
until  late  at  night  and  on  Saturday.  Although  the 
enrollment  of  students  in  UNC-A  courses  will 
show  some  increase,  it  will  not  reflect  the  total 
service  of  the  campus  to  the  people  of  the  area.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  develop  new  techniques  of 
reporting  in  order  to  indicate  the  full  dimension  of 
service  being  rendered  by  the  campus  of  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Asheville. 


COMMENCEMENT 


The  1975  commencement  was  held  at  8:00 
o’clock  p.m.  on  Friday,  May  9.  The  principal 
address  was  delivered  by  Mrs.  Eleanor  McGovern. 
The  degree.  Bachelor  of  Arts,  was  awarded  to  188 
students. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

William  E.  Highsmith 

Chancellor 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  CENTRAL  UNIVERSITY 


A  REPORT  TO  PRESIDENT  FRIDAY  AND  THE  BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
BY  CHANCELLOR  ALBERT  N.  WHITING  FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR 
JULY  1,  1974  TO  JUNE  30,  1975 


INTRODUCTION 


As  North  Carolina’s  restructured  system  of 
higher  education  matures,  the  system’s  demand 
for  coordinated  planning  based  on  thorough  ex¬ 
amination  and  review  of  institutional  programs, 
policies,  and  purposes  has  increased.  North 
Carolina  Central  University  has  had  to  examine 
itself  more  closely.  As  a  result,  the  University  is 
more  aware  of  its  strengths  and  weaknesses  and 
knows  where  it  is  most  and  least  productive. 

The  foundation  for  the  University’s  planning 
during  1974-75  was  already  in  existence,  in  the 
form  of  studies  and  documentation  compiled  prior 
to  the  institution  of  a  centralized  administration. 
It  was  necessary  only  for  the  University  to  bring 
these  source  materials  up  to  date  and  to  assemble 
them  together  The  first  five-year  plan  for  the 
General  Administration  was  prepared  hurriedly 
but  in  the  light  of  information,  assumptions,  and 
ideas  already  examined  in  terms  of  the  still- 
persisting  trends  in  higher  education. 

Briefly,  our  plan  assumes  that  substantial  in¬ 
creases  in  enrollment  are  unlikely.  We  expect  to 
revise  old  major  programs  to  give  students  new 
options.  Students  will  increasingly  demand 
preparation  for  new  careers,  we  believe.  Fewer 
students  will  conform  to  traditional  images  of 
college  students.  It  will  be  necessary  to  adjust  to 
the  idea  of  students  being  regularly  employed 
while  in  school,  requiring  us  to  extend  the 
academic  day  and  the  academic  week.  Costs  will 
rise  faster  than  will  the  University’s  funding, 
necessitating  more  careful,  more  systematic 
management  procedures. 

Planning  for  these  trends  in  higher  education 


will  not  be  done  in  isolation.  Inter-institutional 
cooperation,  in  planning  and  carrying  out  plans, 
will  be  essential. 

Other  factors  making  this  a  year  of  planning  at 
North  Carolina  Central  University  included  the 
implementation  of  affirmative  action  programs 
and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  directives  aimed  at  the  dismantling  of 
the  dual  system  of  higher  education.  The  Universi¬ 
ty  also  faced  during  the  year  accreditation  reviews 
related  to  programs  in  law,  library  science,  and 
education. 

The  timing  of  a  $2,000,000  Advanced  In¬ 
stitutional  Development  Program  grant  from 
HEW  was  fortunate  for  the  University.  The  grant 
will  support  planning  of  career-related  academic 
programs,  the  development  of  improved  manage¬ 
ment  information  systems,  and  the  upgrading  of 
student  services,  in  addition  to  stimulating  faculty 
growth.  A  supplementary  grant  of  $900,000  from 
the  same  program  has  recently  been  received  and 
will  accelerate  institutional  development. 


FACULTY 


By  the  end  of  the  1974-75  academic  year,  four  of 
every  ten  full-time  faculty  members  at  North 
Carolina  Central  University  held  the  terminal 
academic  degree  appropriate  to  their  field.  Three 
were  awarded  doctorates  during  the  year. 

The  1974-75  full-time  faculty,  with  ad¬ 
ministrative  officers  not  counted,  included  34 
professors,  52  associate  professors,  73  assistant 
professors,  and  86  instructors  and  lecturers. 
Publications  by  faculty  members  included  signifi¬ 
cant  and  creative  contributions  to  professional 
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and  general  literature.  Other  scholarly  con¬ 
tributions  included  presentations  at  professional 
society  gatherings  at  the  state,  regional,  national, 
and  international  level.  Two  history  faculty 
members  presented  papers,  for  example,  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Historical 
Association.  The  University  awarded  three  grants 
with  a  total  value  of  $12,000  to  faculty  members  for 
full-time  work  toward  degrees,  ten  grants  with  a 
total  value  of  $10,000  for  summer  study,  and  12 
smaller  grants  for  attendance  at  specialized 
workshops  and  institutes.  Five  faculty  members 
pursuing  full-time  studies  completed  their  course 
work  during  the  year,  and  five  were  admitted  to 
candidacy  for  the  degrees.  Three  others,  all 
teaching  a  full-time  load  while  studying,  received 
the  doctoral  degree  during  the  year. 


STUDENTS 


North  Carolina  Central  University’s  student 
body  (4,376  in  the  Fall  of  1974)  included  residents 
of  87  of  North  Carolina’s  100  counties,  of  27  states, 
and  of  nine  countries.  The  University  awarded  835 
degrees  in  May,  1975;  566  bachelor’s  degrees,  155 
graduate  degrees,  81  law  degrees,  33  library 
science  degrees,  and  one  sixth-year  certificate  in 
education. 

Eighty-two  percent  of  our  students  shared  in 
$3.2  million  in  financial  aid  awarded  through  the 
University.  Eighty  percent  of  the  financial  aid 
funds  came  from  Federal  sources. 

Students  were  increasingly  active  in  ex¬ 
tracurricular  cultural  activities  and  community 
service.  The  student  involvement  in  University 
governance  increased,  with  committees  dealing 
with  student  life  and  activities  having  a  student 
membership  of  50  percent  or  better.  The  two 
committees  with  no  student  representation  were 
the  Faculty  Tenure  and  Faculty  Personnel  Com¬ 
mittees,  which  are  “judgment  of  their  peers” 
appellate  bodies. 

Miss  Deborah  Swann,  president  of  the  Student 
Government  Association,  served  on  the  Univer¬ 
sity’s  Board  of  Trustees  during  the  1974-75 
academic  year.  The  president  of  the  student  body 


for  1975-76,  Jonathan  Davis,  has  replaced  her  as  a 
member  of  the  Board. 


THE  UNDERGRADUATE  SCHOOL 


The  average  full-time  equivalent  enrollment  of 
undergraduates,  including  those  in  the  School  of 
Business,  was  3,360  for  1974-75.  The  figure  was  a 
near-match  for  the  projections  on  which  the  year’s 
budget  was  based.  The  average  FTE  enrollment  of 
3,008  was  also  within  projection  limits,  and 
represented  90  percent  of  the  undergraduate  stu¬ 
dent  body. 

The  University  enrolled  six  undergraduate 
women  for  every  four  men.  The  three  upper-level 
classes  (sophomore,  junior,  and  senior)  were  ap¬ 
proximately  equal  in  size,  all  between  600  and  700. 
Part-time  enrollment  accounted  for  twenty  percent 
of  the  undergraduate  student  body,  with  most  of 
the  part-time  students  working  toward  degrees. 

Curriculum  revision  was  a  major  emphasis  in 
the  undergraduate  program.  Conversion  of  the 
Teacher  Education  Program  to  competency-based 
principles  continued.  The  Public  Administration 
program  established  with  Kenan  Trust/Southern 
Regional  Education  Board  funds  graduated  its 
first  official  class  and  received  a  $170,000  grant 
from  the  Kellogg  Foundation  for  program  expan¬ 
sion.  The  Criminal  Justice  Program  applied  for 
received,  during  the  summer,  approval  as  a  major 
program.  Courses  were  established  to  create  a 
Recreation  Administration  major.  The  credit  hour 
requirement  in  the  General  Education  program 
was  reduced.  A  major  concern  in  the  un¬ 
dergraduate  program  is  the  combination  of  our 
projected  steady  enrollment  with  the  clear 
evidence  that  enrollment  in  new  programs  is 
expanding  rapidly.  The  University  will  eventually 
have  too  many  faculty  members  in  disciplines 
with  few  students  and  too  few  teachers  in  dis¬ 
ciplines  with  increased  enrollments,  unless  action 
is  taken  to  eliminate  the  imbalance.  Fortunately, 
the  AIDP  grant  and  supplementary  grant  provide 
funds  for  training  faculty  members  and  ad¬ 
ministrators  to  cope  with  this  problem. 
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THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  ARTS 
AND  SCIENCES 


No  new  degree  programs  were  added  in  the 
XCCU  Graduate  School  during  the  year,  but 
curricula  in  a  number  of  departments  were 
significantly  revised.  Efforts  to  improve  the  quali¬ 
ty  of  the  graduate  faculty  continued.  Strengthen¬ 
ing  by  addition  of  new  faculty  members  was 
noteworthy  in  the  areas  of  physical  education  and 
recreation  and  of  speech  and  hearing.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Business  Administration  has  a  critical 
need  for  faculty  members  with  terminal  degrees. 

Planning  during  the  1975-76  academic  year  will 
focus  on  the  quality  of  professional  services 
rendered  to  graduate  students,  on  faculty  develop¬ 
ment,  and  on  the  leadership  of  graduate  programs 
at  the  departmental  level. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 


New  concentrations  in  marketing  and  in  health 
administration  were  created  in  the  Department  of 
Business  Administration  during  1974-75.  The 
Department  of  Economics  added  options  in  urban 
planning  and  in  computer  science.  Arrangements 
were  made  with  Duke  University  which  will 
enable  business  administration  majors  to  concen¬ 
trate  in  industrial  management. 

These  additions  to  the  curriculum  of  the  School 
of  Business  were  accomplished  without  increases 
in  faculty.  An  instructor  for  the  new  course  in 
health  administration  was  provided  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  The 
urban  planning  and  computer  science  options 
were  made  possible  by  rearrangement  of  existing 
courses  and  by  utilizing  courses  taught  by  other 
departments  of  the  University. 

During  1974-75,  the  School  of  Business  enrolled 
approximately  1,000  undergraduate  students  and 
just  over  100  graduate  students,  an  increase  of  150 
students.  Economic  conditions  make  holding  the 
enrollment  at  this  level,  without  further  increase, 
imperative. 


The  businesses  and  industries  represented  on 
the  University’s  Business  Advisory  Council 
provided  personnel  and  resources  for  three 
valuable  programs  in  the  School.  The  “Executive- 
in-Residence”  program  brought  key  corporate  per¬ 
sonnel  to  the  campus  to  lecture  and  counsel  with 
students.  The  “Back-to-Campus”  program  saw 
companies  sponsor  the  return  of  their  employees 
who  are  NCCU  graduates  for  discussions  with  the 
students  now  enrolled.  Experts  from  Glidden- 
Durkee,  PPG  Industries,  and  Price  Waterhouse  led 
intensive  workshops  in  management,  data 
processing,  and  tax  information  of  67  students 
during  one  of  the  weeks  between  final  ex¬ 
aminations  and  the  beginning  of  summer  school. 

Dr.  Ivory  L.  Lyons  has  been  appointed  Dean  of 
the  School.  Dr.  Stewart  B.  Fulbright,  who  asked  to 
be  relieved  of  the  administrative  post  for  health 
reasons  last  year,  continued  in  office  until  his 
successor  was  named. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  LIBRARY  SCIENCE 


North  Carolina  Central  University’s  programs 
in  library  science  received  the  accreditation  of  the 
American  Library  Association  this  summer.  It 
should  be  noted  that  this  was  the  first  time  the 
school  had  sought  this  accreditation.  More  effec¬ 
tive  recruiting  and  more  positive  response  to  fund¬ 
raising  efforts  should  result  from  this  recognition. 

In  addition  to  the  careful  self-study  and  review 
required  by  the  application  for  accreditation,  the 
School  added  four  new  courses  and  two  new 
faculty  members,  both  of  whom  hold  the  doctorate. 

An  enrollment  of  33  full-time  candidates  for  the 
Master  of  Library  Science  degree  represented  a 
slight  increase  for  the  School.  Approximately  the 
same  number  of  undergraduate  students  took 
courses  leading  to  the  undergraduate  minor  in 
library  science,  or  its  equivalent. 

The  School’s  library  now  has  approximately 
28,000  volumes  in  the  areas  of  library  science  and 
library  science  technology. 

Grants  furnishing  strategic  support  for  student 
aid,  teaching  personnel,  and  equipment  included 
funds  from  the  Mellon  Foundation,  the  Carnegie 
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Corporation,  and  the  Xerox  Foundation.  The 
Mellon  and  Carnegie  grants  will  end  during  the 
1975-76  year. 


THE  LAW  SCHOOL 


Although  Law  School  enrollment  was  reduced, 
by  the  limitation  of  first-year  admissions,  from  301 
during  1973-74  to  86  in  1974-75,  classes  had  to  be 
held  in  other  buildings  on  the  campus  even  prior  to 
dislocation  of  day-to-day  operations  resulting 
from  construction  of  an  addition  to  the  present 
building. 

The  failure  of  the  State  Advisory  Budget  Com¬ 
mission  to  recommend  construction  of  a  new  law 
school  building  gained  added  seriousness  when 
the  American  Bar  Association’s  Legal  Education 
and  Accreditation  section  demanded  almost  im¬ 
mediate  evidence  of  action  toward  improvement  of 
school  facilities  and  program  quality.  Legislative 
action,  resulting  from  the  efforts  of  the  Durham 
delegation  to  the  General  Assembly  and  other 
friends  of  the  University  in  and  out  of  the 
legislature,  reinstated  the  new  building  and  ad¬ 
ditional  operating  funds  into  the  State  budget  as  it 
was  finally  approved. 

Professor  Frank  R.  Strong  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  assisted  by  an 
advisory  panel  of  law  professors  and  practitioners, 
prepared  for  the  University  a  long-range  develop¬ 
ment  plan  for  the  Law  School  which  should  enable 
NCCU  to  offer  a  program  aimed  specifically  at  the 
“excluded  middle”  group  of  law  school  applicants: 
those  whose  records  are  acceptable  for  admission 
to  most  law  schools,  who  might  be  excluded 
without  such  a  program  as  a  result  of  the  current 
popularity  of  the  law  as  a  career  choice  for 
affluent,  culturally  advantaged,  and  exceptionally 
articulate  baccalaureates.  The  selection  process  of 
the  NCCU  Law  School  will  be  designed  to  provide 
fair  access  and  opportunity  for  these  competent 
but  disadvantaged  students,  including  minority 
group  members. 

We  have  received  informal  notice  that  an  ABA 
committee  will  recommend  continuation  of  the 


Law  School’s  accreditation,  subject  to  further 
review. 


THE  PLACEMENT  OFFICE 


The  automotive  industry,  utilities,  and  some 
retail  agencies  cancelled  campus  recruitment 
visits  due  to  economic  conditions,  but  in  general 
on-campus  recruitment  efforts  remained  steady 
during  the  year. 

Approximately  600  seniors,  graduate  students, 
and  law  students  sought  the  assistance  of  the 
Career  Counseling  and  Placement  Bureau  in  gain¬ 
ing  employment.  A  large  number  of  alumni, 
students  from  undergraduate  classes,  and 
students  from  other  institutions  also  asked  for 
assistance  from  this  office. 

A  smaller  number  of  job  offers  resulted  from 
approximately  the  same  number  of  campus  visits 
and  interview  sessions  as  in  1973-74.  The  Career 
Counseling  and  Placement  Bureau  coordinated  an 
average  of  120  interviews  each  day,  with  ap¬ 
proximately  six  employment  representatives  pre¬ 
sent  daily. 

Accounting  majors  received  the  most  job  offers 
and  were  offered  the  highest  salaries  with 
business  administration  majors.  Offers  in  these 
fields  ranged  from  $8,000  annually  to  $13,000. 
Chemistry  majors  received  offers  at  the  $12,000 
annual  level.  A  substantial  number  of  offers  also 
went  to  mathematics  majors  with  some  computer 
training,  to  economics  majors,  and  to  graduate 
students  in  business. 

Students  trained  for  teaching,  particularly  in 
early  childhood  and  elementary  programs,  in 
special  education,  and  in  speech  and  hearing 
received  offers  from  school  systems  in  northern, 
northwestern,  northern  midwestern,  and  west 
coast  communities. 

Many  NCCU  seniors  sought  and  received 
scholarships,  stipends,  assistantships,  and 
fellowships  for  graduate  study  in  preference  to 
entering  the  job  market.  Financial  assistance 
offers  ranged  from  $1,800  stipends  to  $6,000 
fellowships. 
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CONTINUING  EDUCATION 


THE  LIBRARY 


Credit  is  due  to  Miss  Pennie  E.  Perry,  NCCU’s 
chief  librarian,  and  her  staff  for  their  maintenance 
of  a  high  level  of  service  at  the  hub  of  the 
instructional  program  despite  dirsuption  related 
to  the  construction  of  a  $2.2  million  addition  to  the 
building. 

Construction  will  be  completed  by  Spring.  The 
addition  and  renovation  of  the  current  facility  will 
proxdde  critically  needed  stack  space  and  storage 
room,  and  will  increase  the  available  operational 
space  and  study  space.  The  library  currently 
houses  376,406  cataloged  holdings,  including 
audio-visual  and  non-print  materials.  There  are 
also  62,668  pieces  of  uncataloged  materials 
(primarily  pamphlets  and  government  docu¬ 
ments)  bringing  the  recorded  count  of  library 
items  to  439,030.  Particularly  significant  ad¬ 
ditions  included  in  the  14,548  volumes  acquired 
during  the  year  were  more  than  40  volumes  of 
research  indexes  and  catalogs  dealing  with  public 
documents  at  the  State  and  Federal  level.  Micro¬ 
film  files  of  the  Washington  Post  were  also  added 
to  the  holdings. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 


The  University’s  James  E.  Shepard  Fund  (part 
of  the  North  Carolina  Central  University  Founda¬ 
tion)  received  during  this  year  the  $42,000  in  assets 
of  the  recently  dormant  James  E.  Shepard  Foun¬ 
dation.  This  fund  will  provide  scholarships  and 
financial  aid.  Additional  funds  will  be  sought  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  University’s 
founder. 

Funds  raised  from  private  sources  during  1974- 
75  totaled  $228,522.  Federal  grants  in  force  during 
the  year  totaled  $3,836,997. 

Formal  internships  and  minority  training 
programs  offered  summer  employment  for  a 
number  of  NCCU  undergraduate  and  professional 
students. 


During  the  first  year  of  a  formal  continuing 
education  program  effort,  178  persons  were 
enrolled  through  seven  departments  offering  on- 
campus  courses  and  extension  work. 

Arrangements  to  offer  undergraduate  credit  to 
employees  and  personnel  were  completed  with  the 
Department  of  the  Army  and  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration.  We  are  negotiating  to  become 
part  of  the  Servicemen’s  Opportunity  College 
program  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  are 
planning  to  provide  college  credit  through  the 
Learning  Institute  of  North  Carolina  to  Head 
Start  personnel  throughout  the  State. 


ADJUNCT  AND  SUPPORTING  SERVICES 


NCCU’s  Learning  Resources  Office,  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  School  of  Library  Science,  has 
developed  a  computer  bank  of  resource  materials. 
The  coordinator  of  Learning  Resources,  James  E. 
Parker,  has  published  two  issues  of  a  journal. 
Instructional  Design  Development,  which  has 
brought  national  attention  to  the  University’s 
curriculum  improvement  program. 

The  Data  Processing  Center  has  submitted 
plans  for  installation  of  a  third  generation  com¬ 
puter  which  will  provide  services  in  admissions, 
registration,  and  financial  aid  in  addition  to 
complete  computerization  of  all  major  accounting 
procedures  in  line  with  the  direction  of  the  State 
Auditing  Office. 

Under  a  new  director.  Dr.  LaFayette  Lipscomb, 
the  University’s  Academic  Skills  Center  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  help  students  who  were  admitted  with 
marginal  records  and  test  scores  to  remain  in 
college.  The  program  is  now  part  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity’s  permanent  budget  (it  had  previously  been 
funded  by  “catch-up”  grants)  and  can  be  made 
part  of  the  University’s  long-range  planning. 

In  four  studies  of  great  value  to  the  University’s 
planning  emphasis,  the  Office  of  Research  and 
Evaluation  analyzed  enrollment  trends  and 
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predictions,  comparative  salary  averages  by  sex 
and  race,  student  personnel  services,  and  the 
admissions  system. 


COMMUNITY  SERVICE 


Through  class-related  programs,  most  de¬ 
partments  of  the  University  involved  their 
students  in  work  with  community  centers,  local 
business,  churches,  recreation  programs,  and  local 
schools  and  health  agencies,  in  a  variety  of 
learning  activities  which  yielded  benefits  to  the 
community. 

Fifteen  of  NCCU’s  students  served  as  teacher 
aides  in  two  local  junior  high  schools.  They  were 
joined  in  those  schools  by  Duke  University 
students.  The  program  was  a  cooperative  effort  of 
the  two  universities  and  the  Durham  Public  School 
System. 

The  University  is  a  part  of  Durham’s  Urban 
Observatory  project,  which  will  serve  the  city  by 
conducting  research  studies  related  to  municipal 
services  and  problems. 


CONCLUSION 


Despite  crises  related  to  economics  and  to  the 
American  Bar  Association  criticisms  of  the  Law 
School,  1974-75  was  a  year  of  accomplishment  and 
progress  at  NCCU.  Faculty  members  and  students 
demonstrated  their  faith  that  the  University’s 
plans  would  bear  fruit.  Morale  was  generally  high. 
Discontent  can  be  predicted,  however,  if  the  efforts 
of  the  entire  University  community  to  adjust  to 
change  and  economic  uncertainty  are  unrecogniz¬ 
ed  and  unrewarded. 

The  University  knows,  as  a  result  of  the 
emphasis  on  planning,  where  it  should  be  going  in 
the  next  few  years.  The  completion  of  major 
construction  projects  during  the  next  year  should 
yield  a  more  serene  physical  environment.  The 
1975-76  academic  year  should  be  a  productive  and 
constructive  period  in  the  life  of  a  maturing 
institution  in  a  stage  of  change  and  re-assessment. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Albert  N.  Whiting 

Chancellor 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

AT  CHAPEL  HILL 


A  REPORT  TO  PRESIDENT  FRIDAY  AND  THE  BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
BY  CHANCELLOR  N.  FEREBEE  TAYLOR  FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR 
JULY  1,  1974  TO  JUNE  30,  1975 


INTRODUCTION 


STUDENTS 


The  year  1974-75  was  another  productive  one  for 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  in 
all  of  its  programs  of  teaching,  research,  and 
public  service.  New  records  were  established  in 
enrollment,  degree  productivity,  public  service  and 
research. 


THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


Under  the  authority  of  the  North  Carolina 
statutes,  the  Board  of  Governors  reelected  four 
members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  the  Gover¬ 
nor  of  the  State  reappointed  two  members.  E. 
William  Bates  II,  elected  to  the  presidency  of 
student  government  in  the  spring  election,  replac¬ 
ed  Marcus  W.  Williams  as  ex  officio  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  Thus  the  composition  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  except  for  the  ex  officio  member, 
remains  unchanged  for  the  next  two  years. 

Henry  A.  Foscue,  who  has  served  as  chairman 
since  the  Board  was  created  in  1972,  asked  not  to 
be  considered  for  reelection  to  that  post.  T.  Henry 
Redding,  who  similarly  served  as  vice  chairman, 
made  the  same  request.  New  officers  elected  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees  for  the  coming  year  are  Walter 
R.  Davis,  Chairman;  Ralph  N.  Strayhom,  Vice 
Chairman;  and  Margaret  T.  Harper,  Secretary. 
Sarah  Virginia  Dunlap  will  continue  to  serve  as 
Assistant  Secretary. 


Nearly  77  percent  of  the  19,952  students  enrolled 
in  the  fall  semester  were  residents  of  North 
Carolina.  Eighty-six  percent  of  them  were  enrolled 
in  programs  of  the  Division  of  Academic  Affairs, 
and  14  percent  were  enrolled  in  programs  of  the 
Division  of  Health  Affairs.  Ethnic  minority 
students  made  up  7.1  percent  of  the  total,  and  6 
percent  of  the  total  were  black;  women  made  up 
about  43  percent  of  the  total  enrollment. 


HEADCOUNT  ENROLLMENT 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  AT  CHAPEL  HILL 
FALL  1974 


Academic 

Affairs 

Health 

Affairs 

Total 

Undergraduate 

12,691 

1,068 

13,759  (69.0%) 

Graduate 

3,605 

891 

4,496  (22.5%) 

Post-baccalaureate 

professional 

664 

798 

1,462  (  7.3%) 

Total  on  campus 

16,960 

2,757 

19,717  (98.8%) 

Off-campus  centers 
(graduate) 

191 

44 

235  (  1.2%) 

Total  enrollment 

17,151  (86.0%) 

2,801  (14.0%) 

19,952  (100.0%) 

The  University  continues  to  attract 

and  admit 

highly  motivated  and  highly  qualified  students. 
From  the  9,491  freshmen  applications  received  for 
the  fall  semester,  2,887  freshmen  were  enrolled  in 
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the  fall  of  1974.  Nearly  71  percent  of  those  enrolled 
had  placed  in  the  top  decile  on  their  national 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  entrance  scores. 

Although  fall  enrollment  was  the  highest  in  the 
history  of  the  institution,  summer  session  enroll¬ 
ment  decreased  from  11,805  in  1973  to  11,431  in 
1974.  The  national  economy  may  have  been  a 
factor  in  this  decline;  more  students  than  in  past 
years  cancelled  their  registrations  prior  to  the 
opening  of  the  sessions. 

The  number  of  degrees  awarded  in  1974-75 
totaled  4,893,  setting  new  records  for  the  number  of 
bachelor’s  degrees  and  for  the  professional  degrees 
in  medicine  and  dentistry.  Doctoral  degree  produc¬ 
tion  remained  at  the  same  level  as  in  1973-74.  The 
decline  in  master’s  degree  production  from  1,230  in 
1973-74  reflects  an  enrollment  decline  in  certain 
master’s  programs  several  years  ago;  however, 
other  programs  -  especially  those  in  the  health 
sciences  -  have  shown  increases. 

DEGREES  AWARDED  IN  1974-75  AT 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
AT  CHAPEL  HILL 


Bachelor’s 

3,017 


Master’s 

1,150 


Doctor’s 

332 


J.D. 

214 


M.D. 

107 


D.D.S. 
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Students  continue  to  feel  the  effects  of  a  tight  job 
market  following  graduation.  Based  on  statistics 
compiled  by  the  Planning  and  Placement  Office, 
only  about  33  percent  (down  from  about  38  percent 
in  1973-74)  of  those  students  who  registered  with 
that  office  during  the  year  had  reported  accep¬ 
tance  of  jobs  at  the  year’s  end.  While  many 
students  obtain  jobs  without  placement  registra¬ 
tion,  these  figures  reflect  difficulties  encountered 
by  many  students.  The  University  continued  to 
provide  placement  service  to  students,  as  alumni, 
following  graduation. 

Financial  aid  was  awarded  to  4,506  students 
(23%  of  those  enrolled).  The  total  value  of  student 
aid  administered  by  the  Student  Aid  Office,  in¬ 
cluding  funds  for  loans  and  work  study  as  well  as 
for  scholarships,  was  $6,820,752. 

Upper  level  students  continued  to  earn  national 
distinction.  Two  Rhodes  Scholars  and  a  winner  of 
one  of  the  newly  established  Luce  Scholarships 
were  selected  from  the  student  body  at  Chapel  Hill. 
The  School  of  Journalism  won  a  third  place 
ranking  in  a  national  contest  when  one  of  its 
students  won  a  $900  first  place  award  for  his  Daily 
Tar  Heel  story,  “Back  Home  with  Senator  Sam,” 
about  1917  alumnus  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr. 

Students  planned  and  operated  the  Fine  Arts 
Festival  titled  “Interaction:  The  Arts  and  the 
University”  in  February.  Student  concern  for 
world  and  national  issues  was  highlighted  during 
the  year  by  a  human  survival  symposium,  which 
was  jointly  sponsored  by  the  students  and  several 
institutes  and  faculty  groups. 


FACULTY 


There  were  1 ,728  full-time  teaching  and  research 
faculty  members  in  the  University  on  September 
30, 1974.  Of  this  total,  which  includes  all  academic 
deans  and  other  academic  administrative  per¬ 
sonnel,  909  were  in  the  Division  of  Academic 
Affairs  and  819  were  in  the  Division  of  Health 
Affairs.  About  34  percent  of  these  faculty  members 
were  full  professors,  and  about  55  percent  of  the 
total  held  permanent  tenure. 

During  the  year  there  were  131  new  ap- 
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pointments  to  the  faculty,  112  promotions  in  rank, 
and  81  resignations.  Eighteen  faculty  members 
retired,  and  there  were  four  deaths  among  the 
active  faculty. 

Five  of  the  new  faculty  members  were  appointed 
as  William  R.  Kenan,  Jr.  Professors.  Two  of  them 
are  members  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
and  one  also  holds  membership  in  the  National 
Academy  of  Engineering.  From  within  the  faculty, 
a  new  chair  in  accounting,  established  by  Peat, 
Mar\%dck,  Mitchell  in  the  School  of  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration,  was  filled. 

The  faculty  continued  to  be  active  and  highly 
visible  in  local,  state,  national,  and  international 
matters.  Dr.  Carl  W.  Gottschalk  was  elected  to  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  bringing  the  total 
of  active  faculty  at  Chapel  Hill  in  this  prestigious 
organization  to  six.  Members  of  the  1974-75  faculty 
were  elected  as  presidents  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Association,  the  Society  for  Investigative 
Dermatology,  the  American  Accounting  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  Classical  Association  of  the  Middle  West 
and  South,  and  the  American  Library  Association, 
to  name  but  a  few.  The  American  Board  of 
Professional  Psychology  and  the  American 
College  of  Laboratory  Animal  Medicine  singled 
out  other  faculty  as  diplomates,  and  another 
faculty  member  was  elected  to  the  National  Board 
of  the  American  Society  of  Planning  Officials.  The 
Herbert  Baxter  Adams  prize  for  the  best  book  on 
European  history  written  by  an  American  was 
awarded  to  a  Chapel  Hill  faculty  member,  and 
another  was  nominated  for  the  O.  Henry  short 
story  award. 

Important  research  by  faculty  in  1974-75  includ¬ 
ed  development  of  a  single  blood  test  for  Von 
Willebrand’s  disease,  a  rare  and  previously 
difficult-to-diagnose  bleeding  disorder.  A  patent 
was  awarded  for  a  clip  and  applicator  which  has 
created  an  outpatient  method  of  sterilization 
against  pregnancy. 


PROGRAMS  AND  INSTRUCTION 


As  the  University  seeks  to  provide  better 
methods  of  instruction  for  students,  programs  and 


courses  are  continually  revised  and  expanded, 
added,  or  deleted.  In  1974-75,  four  new  programs 
were  approved  by  the  Board  of  Governors.  A 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Health  Related  Professions 
and  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Latin  American  Studies 
will  provide  important  new  programs  in  two  areas 
of  international  concern.  A  new  Master  of  Fine 
Arts  program  in  Dramatic  Art  will  allow  students 
to  specialize  in  acting,  writing,  management,  and 
other  areas  within  the  professional  theatre.  Ap¬ 
proval  was  also  granted  for  a  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  in  the  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice. 

The  Commission  on  Colleges  of  the  Southern 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools  reaffirmed  its 
accreditation  of  the  University  at  its  meeting  in 
December  1974.  This  action  followed  an  extensive 
self-study  by  the  University  and  a  40-member 
external  committee  review  that  took  place  on  the 
campus  for  three  days  in  March  1974. 


SPONSORED  RESEARCH  AND  TRAINING 


Externally  sponsored  research  at  The  Universi¬ 
ty  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  continued  to 
set  new  records.  The  award  of  more  than  $43 
million  in  new  or  renewed  research  and  training 
grants  and  contracts  was  an  increase  of  $1.4 
million  dollars  over  the  previous  year.  This  in¬ 
crease  in  awards  along  with  the  fact  that  awards 
to  University  programs  here  have  increased  ap¬ 
proximately  two  and  a  half  times  during  the  past 
decade  attest  to  the  high  quality  of  the  faculty  and 
their  scholarly  activities.  It  is  also  notable  that 
this  year’s  efforts  resulted  in  an  increase  in  private 
funding  from  $3  million  in  1973-74  to  almost  $7 
million  in  1974-75.  The  largest  such  grant  was  $2 
million  for  a  rural  community  health  program 
sponsored  by  the  Robert  Wood  Johnson  Founda¬ 
tion. 


CONTINUING  EDUCATION  AND 
PUBLIC  SERVICE 


The  many  continuing  education  programs 
provided  for  the  varied  segments  of  the  State’s 
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population  are  but  one  of  the  examples  of  public 
service  rendered  by  the  University  at  Chapel  Hill. 
More  than  36,000  participants  were  reached 
through  more  than  850  programs  conducted  by  the 
Health  Schools,  the  Extension  Division,  the 
Bureau  of  Business  Services,  the  Institute  of 
Government,  and  various  other  institutes  and 
centers. 

The  goals  of  the  Area  Health  Education  Center 
(AHEC)  program  are  to  increase  the  numbers  of 
health  professionals  and  to  improve  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  health  manpower  in  North  Carolina. 
Through  conferences,  clinics,  educational  con¬ 
sultations,  and  other  activities,  another  36,000 
participations  by  health  care  professionals,  health 
science  faculty  and  students  were  recorded  across 
the  state  this  year. 

Public  service  activities  of  UNC-Chapel  Hill 
have  included  programs  and  learning  experiences 
in  such  diverse  areas  as  child  development,  mental 
health,  entertainment,  voting  rights,  and  traffic 
safety.  More  than  1,000  mentally  retarded  persons 
alone  received  direct  service  and  consultation 
through  service  programs  of  the  Division  of 
Health  Affairs.  Institute  of  Government  training 
sessions  were  provided  to  6,000  local  election 
officials  before  the  November  1974  general  elec¬ 
tion. 

In  fall  1975  the  University  anticipates  another 
major  public  service  media  operation  when  UNC- 
FM  will  begin  broadcasting  as  a  public  radio 
station.  A  director  and  staff  have  been  employed, 
and  programs  for  National  Public  Radio,  in¬ 
cluding  a  number  for  the  nation’s  bicentennial 
celebration,  are  already  being  produced.  A  major 
equipment  grant  through  a  three-to-one  matching 
program  with  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  was 
obtained  for  the  station. 


FACILITIES 


A  625-space  parking  structure  for  use  by  the 
Division  of  Health  Affairs  and  North  Carolina 
Memorial  Hospital  was  completed  in  June  1975.  A 
successful  community  bus  system,  which  was 
made  possible  through  University  cooperation 
with  the  Town  of  Chapel  Hill,  combined  with  the 


University’s  revised  parking  plan  to  alleviate  the 
perennial  problem  of  parking.  A  bed  tower  addi¬ 
tion  to  North  Carolina  Memorial  Hospital,  begun 
when  the  hospital  was  a  unit  of  the  University, 
was  completed  during  the  year.  This  new  facility 
will  significantly  increase  the  capacity  of  this 
Hospital,  which  plays  a  vital  role  in  the  training  of 
medical  students,  interns,  and  residents  at  Chapel 
Hill. 

Construction  was  begun  in  May  1975  on  the 
Faculty  Laboratory  and  Office  Building  for  the 
School  of  Medicine;  a  $6  million  grant  from  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  will 
supplement  $12.3  million  appropriated  by  the  1974 
General  Assembly.  Successful  bids  were  received 
for  construction  of  a  stack  addition  to  Wilson 
Library.  With  an  $80,000  gift  from  the  sale  of  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Roland 
Totten,  construction  was  started  on  the  Totten 
Memorial  Garden  Center,  which  will  house 
meeting  rooms,  classrooms,  and  a  maintenance 
area  for  programs  of  the  North  Carolina  Botanical 
Garden.  Dr.  Totten,  a  professor  at  the  University 
for  fifty  years,  and  his  wife  were  lifelong  promoters 
and  explorers  of  North  Carolina  and  its  plants. 

Because  bids  received  for  a  new  Dramatic  Art 
building  were  in  excess  of  available  funds, 
revisions  and  relocation  were  necessary,  and 
redesign  of  tbe  facility  is  currently  in  progress. 
Other  projects  in  the  design  phase  include  a  new 
Physical  Education  facility,  a  Continuing  Educa¬ 
tion  Center,  and  a  Student  Health  Service 
Building. 

A  joint  project  by  the  University  and  the  Chapel 
Hill  Preservation  Society  has  been  made  possible 
with  a  gift  from  a  friend  of  the  University  and 
funds  provided  by  the  Preservation  Society. 
Restoration  of  the  Benjamin  Hedrick- Horace 
Williams  House,  an  unusual  example  of  octagonal 
architecture  popular  in  the  1850’s  when  it  was 
built,  was  begun  in  January  1975. 

During  the  year  $193,000  was  allocated  to  the 
University  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  safety 
and  health  deficiencies  on  the  campus.  The  priori¬ 
ty  programs  for  improved  fire  protection  for  cam¬ 
pus  buildings  and  proper  storage  facilities  for 
flammable  liquids  have  now  been  instituted. 
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The  process  of  completing  the  sale  of  the 
telephone,  electric,  water  and  sewer  utilities  owned 
by  the  University  continued  through  the  year. 
Contracts  for  the  sale  of  the  telephone  and  electric 
properties  to  Southern  Bell  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company  and  Duke  Power  Company 
have  reached  the  final  stages  of  drafting  and 
negotiations. 


THE  LIBRARY 


The  Library  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill  received  its  two  millionth  volume  in 
a  special  ceremony  on  University  Day,  October  12. 
Presented  by  the  John  W.  and  Anna  H.  Hanes 
Foundation,  The  Book  of  Hawking,  Hunting  and 
Heraldry  was  the  first  English  book  with  printing 
in  colored  ink.  This  volume  is  one  of  only  eight 
known  copies  to  survive  from  the  1486  printing. 

Among  other  valuable  items  received  by  the 
Library  were  the  complete  papers  of  Senator  Sam 
J.  Ervin,  Jr.  and  the  papers  of  Gordon  Gray. 

Aided  by  funds  from  the  Z.  Smith  Reynolds  and 
the  Mary  Reynolds  Babcock  Foundations,  Wilson 
Library  was  able  to  purchase  computer  terminals 
to  begin  cataloguing  through  SOLINET  (the 
Southeastern  Library  Network).  This  is  but  one  of 
a  number  of  computer-based  information  systems, 
including  CANCERLINE  and  TOXLINE  in  the 
Health  Sciences  Library,  through  which  the 
libraries  offer  expanded  services  to  students  and 
faculty  and  to  other  libraries  in  North  Carolina 
and  elsewhere. 


DEVELOPMENT 


Gifts,  grants  and  bequests  by  alumni  and 
friends  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill  amounted  to  more  than  $5.4  million  in 
1974-75.  The  eight  development  foundations  set  up 
to  receive  funds  in  specific  areas  contributed  about 
$2.3  million  for  law,  business,  journalism,  den¬ 
tistry,  medicine,  pharmacy,  athletics,  and  the 
Botanical  Garden.  Friends  of  the  Library  added 
another  $53,325  and  the  Alumni  Annual  Giving 


program  received  $322,565.  The  overall  con¬ 
tributions  of  alumni  through  all  programs 
amounted  to  about  $1.4  million. 


ALUMNI 


A  new  Alumni  Directory,  now  being  printed,  will 
contain  the  names  of  more  than  137,000  living  and 
deceased  alumni  of  the  University  through  the 
December  1974  graduating  class.  Addresses  will 
be  provided  for  the  91,455  living  address-known 
alumni,  including  the  oldest  known  living  alum¬ 
nus,  Dr.  Louis  Round  Wilson,  who  reached  98  in 
1974.  This  Directory  is  the  fourth  such  listing  to  be 
compiled  since  the  University’s  beginning;  the 
third  Directory  published  in  1953  listed  61,877 
individuals  -  a  number  that  has  more  than  doubled 
only  22  years  later. 

As  of  June  30, 1975,  there  were  20,962  members 
of  the  General  Alumni  Association,  about  23 
percent  of  the  total  alumni  known  to  be  living. 
Approximately  4,000  of  these  are  life  members. 

Alumni  of  UNC-Chapel  Hill  have  continued  to 
play  important  roles  in  every  facet  of  state, 
national  and  international  life.  Five  alumni  were 
awarded  Distinguished  Alumnus  Awards  on  Un¬ 
iversity  Day  in  1974:  Archie  K.  Davis,  ’32,  retired 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Wachovia  Bank;  Holt 
McPherson,  ’28,  North  Carolina  newspaperman, 
public  service  and  civic  leader;  'Thomas  B.  Stroup, 
’26,  English  literature  scholar,  author,  and 
professor  at  the  University  of  Kentucky  for  many 
years;  Katherine  Way,  ’38,  nuclear  physicist  at 
Duke  University  and  editor  of  a  vital  atomic  and 
nuclear  data  tables  journal;  and  'Thomas  G. 
Wicker,  ’48,  bestselling  author  and  Associate 
Editor  and  columnist  for  The  New  York  Times. 


THE  ORDER  OF  THE  TAR  HEEL 
ONE  HUNDRED 


In  October  1974  the  Board  of 'Trustees  chartered 
a  new  service  organization  known  as  The  Order  of 
the  Tar  Heel  One  Hundred.  'The  role  of  this  new 
organization  is  to  assist  the  Chancellor  and  the 
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Board  of  Trustees  in  maintaining  and  enhancing 
quality  and  excellence;  to  help  interpret  mission, 
programs,  accomplishments,  and  aspirations  to 
the  people  of  North  Carolina;  to  help  keep  the 
Chancellor  and  the  Board  informed  of  attitudes, 
opinions,  concerns  and  expectations  of  North 
Carolina’s  citizens;  and  to  advise  and  assist  on 
developmental  activities.  In  its  initial  year  of 
operation,  a  dedicated  100  men  and  women,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Archie  K.  Davis  of  Winston- 
Salem,  have  begun  formulating  ways  in  which 
this  organization  can  aid  the  University  in  its 
service  to  the  people  of  North  Carolina. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  CHANGES 


Robert  G.  Byrd,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Law,  and 
Raymond  P.  White,  Jr.,  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Dentistry,  assumed  their  offices  effective  July  1, 
1974.  The  appointment  of  Seymour  M.  Blaug  as 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  was  effective 
August  1,  1974.  Dr.  Laurel  Archer  Copp  was 
appointed  Dean  of  the  School  of  Nursing  in  the 
summer  of  1975  following  the  resignation  of  Dr. 
Lucy  Conant. 


ATHLETICS 


The  Tar  Heel  athletic  teams  finished  the  1974-75 
year  with  an  impressive  112  wins,  57  losses,  and 
four  ties.  Carolina  again  won  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Conference  championship  in  tennis  -  its 
nineteenth  league  win  in  22  years.  The  men’s 
basketball  team  won  the  ACC  championship, 
going  on  for  the  ninth  time  to  the  NCAA  Eastern 
Regional  Tournaments.  The  fencing  team  won  its 
fifth  straight  ACC  championship,  sending  one 
fencer  along  with  five  other  Carolina  men  to 
collegiate  All-American  teams.  The  women’s 
swimming,  tennis,  and  golf  teams  were  state 
champions,  and  the  women’s  basketball  team 
placed  sixth  in  a  national  women’s  basketball 
tournament. 


A  WARDS  AND  HONORS 


Teaching  awards  presented  in  April  1975  includ¬ 
ed  the  Thomas  Jefferson  Award  which  went  to  C. 
Hugh  Holman  (English)  for  exhibiting  “the 
qualities  of  integrity  and  character  that  marked 
the  life  of  Thomas  Jefferson.”  Four  Tanner 
Awards,  three  Amoco  Foundation  Awards,  and 
one  Salgo-Noren  Award  were  also  presented  to 
UNC-Chapel  Hill  faculty  for  oustanding  un¬ 
dergraduate  teaching. 

Honorary  degrees  were  conferred  on  five  in¬ 
dividuals  at  commencement  on  May  11.  Three  of 
the  recipients  were  academicians:  Fletcher  M. 
Green,  Kenan  Professor  Emeritus  of  History; 
Rupert  B.  Vance,  Kenan  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Sociology;  and  Paul  Mangelsdorf,  who  has  taught 
Botany  here  since  his  retirement  from  Harvard 
University  where  he  was  Fisher  Professor  of 
Natural  History.  Honorary  degrees  were  also 
awarded  to  Kenneth  B.  Clark,  president  of  the 
Metropolitan  Applied  Research  Center  in  New 
York,  and  Admiral  Elmo  R.  Zumwalt,  retired  U.  S. 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

The  mission  of  the  UNC  Press  is  to  publish 
scholarly  and  important  books  that  might  not 
otherwise  reach  publication.  In  1974  the  Press 
produced  such  books  as  Gesualdo:  The  Man  and 
His  Music,  one  of  the  ten  finalists  for  a  National 
Book  Award,  and  The  Papers  of  John  Marshall, 
the  first  volume  of  which  was  presented  to  the 
Chief  Justice  in  a  Washington  ceremony  in  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  on  November  18,  1974.  Ten 
UNC  Press  books  were  selected  by  the  U.S.  Infor¬ 
mation  Agency  for  its  international  book  exhibit 
on  the  national  bicentennial.  A  $65,000  grant 
provided  by  the  Kresge  Foundation  in  1975  es¬ 
tablished  an  in-house  composition  department 
which  will  allow  cost-saving  typesetting  by  com¬ 
puter. 

Based  on  a  report  from  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  the  Herbarium  at  UNC-Chapel  Hill 
ranks  third  in  the  nation  among  university  her¬ 
baria.  During  1974  the  Herbarium  received  100 
dried  plant  specimens  from  Mainland  China,  the 
first  in  a  continuing  exchange  program  with 
Peking. 
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Several  courses,  including  the  innovative 
Econo-College,  an  experimental  project  offered  by 
the  UNC  Extension  Division  at  a  local  correc¬ 
tional  unit,  won  recognition  from  the  National 
University  Extension  Association. 

The  UNC  News  Bureau  won  a  national  Award  of 
Merit  from  the  Council  for  Advancement  and 
Support  of  Education  and  Newsweek  magazine  for 
its  “excellence  of  news  and  information  writing.” 
A  five-minute  radio  spot  series  produced  by  the 
News  Bureau  also  won  an  award. 

The  125-year-old  building,  now  designated  the 
Carolina  Playmakers  Theater,  officially  became  a 
National  Historic  Landmark  on  University  Day  in 
October. 

A  merit  citation  was  presented  to  the  University 
in  May  from  the  Town  of  Chapel  Hill  for  the 
planning  and  construction  of  the  Park  Place 
parking  lot,  a  well-landscaped  “parking  garden” 
which  preserved  about  50  trees  while  adding  120 
spaces  of  parking. 


PLANNING  AND  CONCLUSION 


In  October  1974  the  University  completed  a  five- 
year  plan  for  the  period  ending  June  30,  1980. 
Through  work  on  this  document  and  ongoing 
supplements  to  it,  as  well  as  an  institutional  self- 
study  completed  earlier  in  1974,  the  University  will 
go  into  the  nation’s  bicentennial  year  with  a  firm 
grasp  on  the  future.  Many  issues  are  clear;  others 
will  emerge  in  the  constantly  changing  patterns  of 
our  society. 

In  1975-76,  UNC-Chapel  Hill  will  continue  to 
emphasize  quality  education  for  its  nearly  stabiliz¬ 
ed  enrollment  of  students.  Expansion  of  health- 
related  and  professional  education  is  a  clear  need; 
increases  in  funds  and  sources  of  financial  aid  for 
students  is  another.  Funding  must  be  secured  for  a 
system  of  leaves  for  faculty  research  and  study,  an 
area  of  vital  importance  if  the  University  is  to 
continue  its  past  history  of  excellence.  The  Library 
must  be  funded  at  a  level  that  will  allow  it  to  keep 
pace  with  the  rapidly  expanding  body  of 
knowledge,  with  technological  advances,  and  with 
cost  increases  affecting  all  areas  of  learning. 


The  need  for  capital  funding  must  be  met  to 
provide  adequate  and  necessary  facilities  and 
maintenance.  In  particular,  funds  must  be  secured 
for  the  expansion  of  our  physical  education  facili¬ 
ty.  The  present  facilities,  constructed  to  accom¬ 
modate  7,000  students,  are  inadequate  for  our 
20,000  students;  the  large  increase  in  women 
students  during  the  past  decade  has  made  it 
impossible  to  accommodate  them,  in  particular, 
within  the  existing  structures. 

Grade  inflation  -  a  national  problem  -  must  be 
examined,  and  appropriate  academic  remedies 
must  be  considered  by  the  faculty.  Programs  for 
the  handicapped  must  be  expanded,  and  elimina¬ 
tion  of  safety  and  health  deficiencies  on  campus 
for  everyone  must  be  completed.  Antidiscrimina¬ 
tion  programs,  which  have  occupied  a  great  deal  of 
my  time  and  that  of  my  administrative  colleagues, 
must  be  continued  and  developed  further  to  ensure 
that  equal  educational  and  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities  are  available  for  all. 

This  report  should  not  be  concluded  without  a 
statement  of  grave  concern  at  the  action  taken  by 
the  1975  General  Assembly,  which  drastically 
curtailed  the  University’s  use  of  indirect  cost 
reimbursements.  Thirty  percent  of  these  reim¬ 
bursements,  or  “overhead  receipts,”  which  Federal 
and  other  agencies  pay  for  research  and  training 
services  rendered  for  them,  have  previously  been 
used  to  support  University  budgets  in  lieu  of 
General  Fund  appropriations.  The  remainder  (less 
a  five  percent  contribution  to  General  Administra¬ 
tion)  has  in  the  past  been  deposited  in  reserve  with 
the  State  Treasurer  for  expenditure  by  the  Univer¬ 
sity  with  the  approval  of  the  Advisory  Budget 
Commission.  For  many  years,  funds  from  that 
reserve  as  well  as  from  yearly  overhead  receipts 
have  made  possible  not  only  the  support  of  many 
on-going  University  activities,  but  also  essential 
services  and  repairs,  alterations,  renovations,  the 
acceptance  of  bids  for  new  construction,  and  the 
acquisition  of  much-needed  properties  -  all  projects 
for  which  General  Fund  appropriations  would  be 
appropriate,  but  have  been  inadequate  or  un¬ 
available.  The  1975  legislative  action  not  only 
required  transfer  of  $2,800,000  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity’s  “overhead  receipts”  reserve  to  the  General 
Fund  of  the  State;  it  also  required  that  50  percent 
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(rather  than  the  former  30  percent)  of  the  annual 
receipts  be  used  for  general  support  in  lieu  of 
appropriations.  The  magnitude  of  the  impact  of 
this  1975  action  on  the  University  at  Chapel  Hill 
can  be  appreciated  when  it  is  noted  that  the 
formula-base  transfers  to  the  General  Fund  from 
the  fifteen  other  “overhead  receipts”  reserve  funds 
in  the  University  system  totalled  $1,340,000,  less 
than  half  of  that  transferred  from  the  reserve  of 
the  University  at  Chapel  Hill.  This  difference,  of 
course,  results  from  the  relative  volume  of  spon¬ 
sored  research  and  training  carried  on  in  Chapel 
Hill. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  to  Mr. 
Henry  A.  Foscue  for  the  support  and  encourage¬ 


ment  received  from  him  during  his  term  of  office  as 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  I  am  also 
grateful  to  the  people  of  North  Carolina  who  have 
helped  to  make  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill  the  great  university  it  is  today. 
Finally,  I  wish  to  acknowledge  that  the  ac¬ 
complishments  recorded  in  this  report  would  not 
have  been  possible  without  the  loyal  and  dedicated 
efforts  of  the  Univesity’s  administrative  officers, 
faculty  members,  and  staff  personnel. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Ferebee  Taylor 

Chancellor 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

AT  CHARLOTTE 


A  REPORT  TO  PRESIDENT  FRIDAY  AND  THE  BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
BY  CHANCELLOR  D.  W.  COLVARD  FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR 
JULY  1,  1974  TO  JUNE  30,  1975 


INTRODUCTION 


The  year  1974-75  completed  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Charlotte’s  first  ten  years  as  a 
campus  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  —  a 
decade  of  rapid  growth  and  progress.  I  noted  in  my 
convocation  address  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall 
semester  that  it  seemed  an  appropriate  time  to 
declare  that  we  are  no  longer  an  emerging  univer¬ 
sity.  Though  not  yet  fully  developed,  we  are  a 
university  in  fact. 

It  was  satisfying  to  reflect  on  the  coming  of  age 
of  this  institution,  recognizing  that  ten  years  is  but 
an  instant  in  the  life  of  an  educational  institution 
and  that  much  planning  and  diligent  work  is 
required  to  assure  the  future. 

The  end  of  the  ten-year  period  was  marked 
quietly  with  the  pubhcation  of  an  attractive  report 
paid  for  by  supporters  of  the  University. 

The  University  continued  to  grow  during  the 
year  but  at  a  more  manageable  rate  than  in  recent 
years.  The  enrollment  for  the  fall  semester  was 
6,656,  an  increase  of  8.7  percent. 

The  major  personnel  change  came  when  Dr. 
Frank  G.  Dickey  assumed  his  duties  as  provost  in 
November.  Dr.  Dickey,  who  was  a  former  president 
of  the  University  of  Kentucky  and  executive 
director  of  the  National  Commission  on  Ac¬ 
crediting,  joined  the  staff  to  coordinate  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  offices  of  Academic  Affairs  and 
Student  Affairs.  Some  of  the  activities  formerly 
assigned  to  Academic  Affairs  were  transferred  to 
the  Provost’s  Office,  namely,  the  Computer 


Center,  the  Research  and  Contracts  Office,  and  the 
Library. 


ACADEMIC  AFFAIRS 


The  full-time  faculty  numbered  345  in  the  fall 
semester,  supplemented  by  130  part-time  ap¬ 
pointees  for  an  additional  40.33  full-time 
equivalent  faculty.  There  were  379  full-time  facul¬ 
ty  members  included  in  all  budgets,  and  of  these  61 
percent  possessed  earned  doctoral  degrees. 

The  University  lost  two  faculty  members  by 
death  during  the  year  —  Dr.  Walter  E.  Norem, 
professor  and  chairman  of  the  Engineering 
Science,  Mechanics  and  Materials  Department  in 
a  plane  crash,  and  Dr.  Margaret  B.  Bryan, 
associate  professor  of  English. 

Dr.  Sherman  L.  Burson  was  named  dean  of  the 
College  of  Science  and  Mathematics.  Appointed  to 
acting  chairmanships  were  Dr.  Rhyn  H.  Kim, 
Department  of  Engineering  Science,  Mechanics 
and  Materials;  Dr.  Robert  H.  Gibson,  Department 
of  Chemistry;  and  Dr.  Donald  E.  Capps,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Religious  Studies. 

Two  members  of  the  faculty  were  granted  leaves 
to  serve  on  faculties  of  institutions  in  other 
countries:  Dr.  Shy-Ming  Ju,  assistant  professor  of 
mathematics,  as  visiting  professor  at  National 
Chiao  Tung  University  in  Taiwan;  and  Dr. 
William  Marcus  Cooke,  assistant  professor  of 
chemistry,  as  a  Fulbright  Fellow  at  the  Instituut 
Voor  Wetenshappen  in  Van  Het  Leefmilieu, 
Brussels,  Belgium. 
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The  curricula  in  two  colleges  were  approved  for 
accreditation.  Programs  in  professional  engineer¬ 
ing  and  in  engineering  technology  were  granted 
accreditation  by  The  Engineers’  Council  for 
Professional  Development.  The  College  of  Nursing 
was  accredited  by  the  National  League  of  Nursing. 

The  Department  of  Creative  Arts  initiated  a 
program  in  dance  as  another  option  in  its  in¬ 
novative  student-oriented  creative  arts  program. 
During  the  spring  semester  the  University  under¬ 
took  a  self-study  of  the  creative  arts  program  and 
invited  in  visiting  consultants  to  help  evaluate  the 
program. 

The  College  of  Architecture  graduated  its  first 
class  with  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Architecture  at 
the  May  commencement  and  began  accepting 
students  into  the  fifth  year  for  the  Bachelor  of 
Architecture  degree. 

Two  interdisciplinary  programs  were  authoriz¬ 
ed.  One  is  a  concentration  in  American  Studies  to 
be  included  in  a  major  in  English  or  history.  The 
other  is  a  program  in  International  Studies. 

The  General  Administration  approved  a 
proposal  to  begin  an  off-campus  center  for  evening 
offerings.  The  first  location  of  the  center  was  on 
the  Queens  College  campus.  In  the  spring  semester 
about  200  students  were  enrolled  in  eight  classes 
offered  there. 

A  seven-member  team  drawn  from  faculty, 
students,  and  administration  participated  in  a 
workshop  in  July  on  undergraduate  curriculum 
reform.  The  team  continued  to  meet  throughout 
the  fall  semester  and  presented  a  report  “Poten¬ 
tials  for  Undergraduate  Curriculum  Development 
at  UNCC”  in  the  spring  semester.  The  team  also 
sponsored  a  workshop  for  members  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  community  at  Sacred  Heart  College  in  March, 
and  recommendations  from  this  workshop  will  be 
reviewed  for  implementation. 

Research  grants  from  off-campus  sources 
totaled  $603,616  in  1974-75,  an  increase  of  $418,734 
over  the  previous  year.  UNCC  Foundation  and 
State  appropriations  furnished  another  $35,660 
for  a  total  of  $639,275. 


ACADEMIC  SERVICES 


The  Library  received  a  grant  of  $47,046  from  the 
Council  on  Library  Resources  for  a  one-year  pro¬ 
ject  to  design  and  test  an  academic  library  develop¬ 
ment  program.  The  UNCC  Library  is  to  be  the  pilot 
for  a  project  designed  to  develop  a  self-study 
program  which  could  be  applied  to  other  mid-size 
and  small  academic  libraries. 

Also  the  Library  was  tied  to  the  Southeastern 
Library  Network  and  through  it  to  the 
bibliographic  data  base  of  over  one  million  records 
at  the  Ohio  College  Library  Center.  This  access 
will  assist  in  cataloging  materials,  inter-library 
loans,  and  bibliographic  verification.  Volume 
count  in  the  Library  rose  to  207,536,  and  circula¬ 
tion  of  materials  was  up  to  123,923  items,  a  16 
percent  rise  over  last  year. 

The  University  showed  an  increase  of  23  percent 
in  computer  use  during  the  year.  The  Computer 
Center’s  capacity  was  taxed,  and  the  Center  was 
not  able  to  keep  up  with  user  demand  with  existing 
equipment. 


STUDENT  AFFAIRS 


A  major  development  in  the  area  of  Student 
Affairs  was  the  commuter  life  program.  There  had 
previously  been  no  specific  emphasis  on  campus 
for  commuting  students.  The  first  step  was  the 
establishment  of  a  commuter  lounge  near  the 
University  bookstore.  The  lounge  was  staffed  by 
student  volunteers  and  was  used  by  more  than  500 
students.  Services  offered  were  lockers,  and  access 
to  a  telephone  and  typewriters.  Periodic  luncheons 
were  arranged  for  older  students.  A  commuter 
organization  was  developed,  which  sought  and 
achieved  greater  involvement  of  commuting 
students  in  student  government  and  campus 
publications. 

Mr.  John  Griffin  was  employed  as  director  of  the 
Venture  program  in  March.  Through  Venture, 
students  have  been  involved  in  whitewater  canoe¬ 
ing,  map  and  compass  reading,  rock-climbing,  and 
backpacking. 
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Academic  Affairs  and  Student  Affairs  offices 
combined  efforts  to  provide  a  new  Educational 
Servdces  progrram.  Under  the  program,  students 
work  on  reading  improvement,  study  skills,  speed 
reading,  listening  skills,  note-taking,  and 
vocabulary.  The  program  was  used  by  1,142 
students  for  a  total  of  3,882  hours. 

The  ecumenical  approach  to  a  campus  religious 
ministrj'  was  enhanced  through  the  development 
of  a  new  constitution.  A  chaplain  was  appointed 
by  the  Baptist  State  Convention. 

The  Counseling  Center  staff  offered  an  instruc¬ 
tional  development  workshop  for  faculty  seeking 
to  improve  instructional  skills. 

The  Student  Financial  Aid  Office  showed  a  35 
percent  increase  in  the  number  of  student  awards 
processed,  adding  up  to  a  $1.2  million  financial  aid 
total. 

The  University  Center  sponsored  a  successful 
“Free-You”  program,  which  provided  non-credit 
courses  at  little  cost.  They  ranged  from  bridge 
lessons,  to  opera  appreciation,  to  handicrafts. 

Despite  adverse  economic  conditions,  the  total 
number  of  different  organizations  recruiting  on 
campus  through  the  Placement  Office  decreased 
by  only  two,  from  101  to  99.  The  number  of  student 
interviews  increased  from  1,383  to  1,582. 

The  Family  Educational  Rights  and  Privacy  Act 
of  1974  (Buckley  Amendment)  went  into  effect  in 
mid-year  and  required  the  establishment  of 
procedures  to  allow  students  to  review  their 
records  in  the  Registrar’s  Office,  the  Placement 
Office,  and  other  departments.  A  Hearings  Panel 
was  established  to  allow  students  to  voice  any 
complaints  about  their  access  to  individual  files. 

This  marked  the  first  year  of  full  implementa¬ 
tion  of  a  new  campus  honorary  organization,  the 
Society  of  49,  which  recognizes  outstanding  junior 
and  senior  students  who  have  made  extraordinary 
contributions  to  the  campus,  both  academically 
and  as  student  leaders.  It  has  become  the  highest 
organizational  honorary  award  for  students  at 
UNCC. 

The  University  presented  a  record  number  of 
degrees  at  the  May  commencement.  The  total  was 
1,262.  Of  these  1,008  were  undergraduate  degrees 
and  254  were  graduate  degrees. 


SUMMER  SESSIONS  AND 
EVENING  PROGRAMS 


For  the  first  time  the  University  offered  a 
Summer  PreSession  with  some  remgdning  salary 
money  from  the  1974-75  budget.  The  session  at¬ 
tracted  190  students  for  890  quarter  hours  of 
instruction.  The  courses  ranged  from  field  work  in 
ornithology  and  herpetology  to  an  archaeological 
dig. 

The  summer  of  1975  began  with  a  dramatic 
increase  in  the  first  term  of  17.2  percent  over  1974. 

The  evening  program  at  UNCC  increased  from 
1,248  students  in  1973  to  1,545  students  in  the  fall 
of  1974. 


DEVELOPMENT 


The  year  was  unique  for  the  Development  Office 
in  the  area  of  private  support.  While  facing  an 
economy  deep  in  a  recession,  supporters  of  the 
University  maintained  a  significant  level  of  giv¬ 
ing. 

The  Foundation  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Charlotte,  Inc.,  allocated  $74,500  of 
unrestricted  funds  to  the  University.  The  directors 
also  authorized  the  expenditure  of  an  additional 
$169,000  for  restricted  purposes. 

Contributions  of  cash,  property,  and  securities 
made  to  the  University  exceeded  $200,000.  Among 
these  gifts  were  two  scholarship  funds,  one  of 
$50,000  and  a  second  of  $25,000.  Two  parcels  of 
land  with  a  combined  evaluation  of  more  than 
$100,000  were  presented  to  the  University. 

Through  the  Foundation’s  Patrons  of  Ex¬ 
cellence  program,  six  new  members  were  added 
with  each  committed  to  contribute  no  less  than 
$10,000.  As  of  June  30,  1975,  the  Patrons  of 
Excellence  numbered  166.  Under  the  able 
leadership  of  Mr.  Robert  Lassiter,  Jr.,  chairman  of 
the  Foundation  Board,  and  Mr.  Robert  Alander, 
executive  director,  and  the  board  members,  the 
UNCC  Foundation  continued  to  serve  as  an 
organization  vital  to  the  University’s  success. 

During  the  year,  the  Foundation  initiated  a 
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concept  in  giving  called  the  Century  Club.  This 
club  is  for  individuals  who  contribute  no  less  than 
$100  annually  to  the  Foundation.  Additional  op¬ 
tions  for  private  support,  including  deferred  giving 
seminars  and  life  insurance  plans,  were  begun 
also. 

Two  significant  actions  taken  by  the  General 
Alumni  Association  Board  were  to  abolish  the 
dues  concept  for  membership,  opening  the  way  for 
Alumni  Annual  Giving,  and  to  establish  and 
charter  UNCC  Alumni  chapters  in  cities  and 
counties  around  the  state. 

The  University  is  indebted  to  area  newspapers, 
radio  and  television  stations  for  a  supportive 
attitude  and  a  willingness  to  cooperate  with  the 
University  through  the  Office  of  Information. 

The  Publications  Office  was  able  to  function 
more  efficiently  with  the  initiation  of  a  step-by- 
step  scheduling  process  which  incorporated  dis¬ 
cussions  with  the  Duplication  Center  and  with  the 
department  requesting  a  publication  before  the 
completion  of  each  step.  Planning  was  begun  for  a 
coordinated  set  of  departmental  and  collegiate 
recruiting  brochures. 


ATHLETICS 


For  the  second  consecutive  year,  the  basketball 
team  enjoyed  an  enviable  record:  23-3  under  the 
leadership  of  Coach  William  C.  Foster.  He  resign¬ 
ed  in  the  spring  to  accept  the  head  basketball 
coaching  position  at  Clemson  University.  Coach 
Lee  Rose  was  employed  as  the  new  head  basketball 
coach  and  athletic  director.  He  comes  to  the 
University  with  an  impressive  record  in  NCAA 
Division  II  competition  at  Translyvania  College. 

Teams  in  golf,  tennis,  cross-country,  and 
women’s  volleyball  ably  represented  the  Universi¬ 
ty  in  intercollegiate  competition. 


BUSINESS  AFFAIRS 


The  Business  Affairs  Division  launched  a 
Management  by  Objectives  program.  Goals,  objec¬ 
tives  and  programs  were  established  in  each 


department,  and  a  booklet  was  prepared  to  incor¬ 
porate  this  information. 

Other  achievements  for  the  year  were: 

—Development  of  a  University-wide  safety 
policy. 

— Implementation  of  an  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  compliance  program. 

—Savings  of  about  $35,000  in  energy  costs. 

— Completion  of  the  Earth-Life  Science 
Building,  six  weeks  ahead  of  schedule. 

— Significant  progress  on  the  construction  of  the 
addition  to  the  Bonnie  E.  Cone  University 
Center. 

— Implementation  of  and  wider  participation  in 
training  programs. 

— Completion  of  campus-wide  clerical  position 
classification  study. 

— Implementation  of  the  automated  General 
Ledger  Accounting  System  and  planning 
models. 

— Improved  operational  procedures  as  a  result  of 
operational  audits. 


CONCLUSION 


The  Board  of  Trustees  of  UNCC  continued  to 
reflect  strength  and  enthusiasm.  There  was  no 
change  in  membership  during  the  year.  Atten¬ 
dance  at  meetings  has  been  good. 

The  major  problems  encountered  during  the 
year  were  inadequate  physical  space,  inadequate 
recreational  fields  and  courts  and  no  prospects  for 
substantial  salary  increases  in  the  legislative 
session  that  ended  near  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Despite  these  and  other  problems  UNCC  per¬ 
formed  as  a  high-quality  University  and  enjoyed 
the  most  productive  year  in  its  history.  It  begins  a 
new  decade  with  determination  and  hope.  Our 
thanks  are  extended  to  all  who  have  helped  to 
complete  the  first  decade  with  a  sense  of  having 
laid  the  firm  foundation  for  an  increasingly  useful 
and  distinguished  university. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

D.  W.  Colvard 

Chancellor 
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EAST  CAROLINA  UNIVERSITY 


A  REPORT  TO  PRESIDENT  FRIDAY  AND  THE  BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
BY  CHANCELLOR  LEO  W.  JENKINS  FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR 
JULY  1,  1974  TO  JUNE  30,  1975 


INTRODUCTION 


During  1974-75,  East  Carolina  University  has 
endeavored  to  serve  its  twofold  mission:  to  provide 
an  environment  and  atmosphere  conducive  to  the 
pursuit  and  dissemination  of  knowledge;  and  to 
serve  the  region  by  the  development  of  its  material 
and  human  resources.  Progress  has  been 
characterized  primarily  by  development,  refine¬ 
ment,  and  increased  attention  to  effect  rather  than 
by  overall  growth. 

The  institution  has  been  involved  in  a  wide 
variety  of  functions  and  services,  the  highlights  of 
which  will  be  set  forth  in  this  report.  These 
activities,  together  with  a  strong  dedication  of 
purpose,  have  resulted  in  an  exciting  and  rewar¬ 
ding  year. 


FACULTY 


East  Carolina  University  has  a  well  qualified 
faculty  of  774,  of  whom  65  percent  have  earned 
doctorates  or  terminal  degrees  from  this  country 
and  abroad.  They  were  engaged  during  the  year  in 
many  activities  resulting  in  the  publication  of  28 
books,  209  articles  in  major  academic  pub¬ 
lications,  87  reviews,  356  scholarly  papers,  and 
several  hundred  professional  and  civic  presen¬ 
tations,  consultation,  and  technical  assistance 
activities.  The  faculty  engaged  in  a  wide  variety  of 
other  activities  and  services.  Several  served  as 
reviewers  of  research  proposals  submitted  to 
government  agencies  or  foundations.  Others 
engaged  in  political  activity  or  were  active  workers 
for  numerous  civic  and  charitable  groups.  The 


large  number  of  chairmanships  and  presidencies 
held  in  professional  organizations  is  reflective  of 
the  strength,  quality,  and  growing  reputation  of 
the  faculty. 


UNDERGRADUATE  CURRICULUM 


East  Carolina  offers  103  undergraduate 
programs  leading  to  ten  degrees:  B.S.,  B.A.,  B.M., 
B.M.E.,  B.S.N.,  B.S.B.A.,  B.S.B.E.,  B.F.A., 

B.S.M.T.,  and  B.S.A.P.  Increased  attention  has 
been  emphasized  in  the  realistic  advisement  of 
students  relative  to  career  opportunities  in  the 
current  job  market.  Many  departments  have 
engaged  in  reviewing  and  updating  curricula  and 
degree  programs  in  order  to  focus  more  sharply 
upon  programs  in  which  students  may  be  prepared 
for  full  and  purposeful  lives.  Over  2,000  bac¬ 
calaureate  degrees  were  conferred  this  year. 


GRADUATE  CURRICULUM 


Graduate  student  enrollment  for  fall  1974  was 
1,484  which  is  an  increase  of  almost  25  percent 
over  the  previous  fall.  Graduate  enrollments  at  Ft. 
Bragg,  Camp  Lejeune,  and  Cherry  Point  are 
significant  in  the  increase.  A  total  of  439  graduate 
degrees  were  earned  in  1974-75,  and  it  is  an¬ 
ticipated  that  this  number  will  increase 
significantly  for  the  1975-76  reporting  period.  One 
new  graduate  program  was  added,  M.S.  in  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Services.  This  new  program,  along 
with  the  M.A.  Ed.  in  Elementary  Education,  has 
been  established  at  Ft.  Bragg,  Camp  Lejeune 
Center,  and  Cherry  Point  Center. 
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ENROLLMENT 


East  Carolina  remains  the  third  largest  Univer¬ 
sity  in  North  Carolina  and  had  an  opening  fall 
enrollment  of  11,341.  Students  came  from  92 
counties,  38  states,  and  19  foreign  countries.  This 
year’s  freshmen  class  included  33  percent  who 
graduated  in  the  top  20  percent  of  their  high  school 
class.  A  significant  gain  in  total  minority  presence 
was  realized;  4  percent  to  5.2  percent. 


CONTINUING  EDUCATION 


The  Division  of  Continuing  Education’s  com¬ 
mitment  to  a  wide  variety  of  continuing  education 
activities  resulted  in  15,243  registrations  during 
the  past  year.  The  most  noteworthy  achievement 
within  the  Division  during  the  past  year  has  been 
the  implementation  of  graduate  centers  at  Camp 
Lejeune  and  Cherry  Point.  Enrollment  in  all 
aspects,  graduate,  undergraduate,  and  non-credit, 
has  been  higher  this  year  than  ever  before. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  what  effect  the 
economic  conditions  of  the  region  will  have  on 
future  growth;  however,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
greatest  potential  for  growth  in  the  Continuing 
Education  program  is  at  the  graduate  level  and  in 
the  development  of  off-campus  degree  programs. 


DIVISION  OF  HEALTH  AFFAIRS 


Two  significant  events,  occurring  during  this 
reporting  period,  highlight  developments  in  the 
Division  of  Health  Affairs  and  indicate  clearly  a 
bright  and  challenging  future  for  the  University, 
its  region,  and  the  state. 

The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  authorized  East  Carolina  Univer¬ 
sity  to  develop  a  four-year,  degree-granting  school 
of  medicine  and  recommended  adequate  operating 
and  capital  improvement  funds  for  the  School  and 
for  the  Health  Affairs  Library.  With  the  support  of 
the  Board  and  the  State  Advisory  Budget  Commis¬ 
sion,  the  1975  General  Assembly  appropriated 


funds  necessary  to  proceed  with  the  development 
of  the  medical  school  and  library.  The  recruitment 
of  the  new  dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine  ended  in 
May  when  Dr.  William  Laupus,  Chairman  of 
Pediatrics  of  the  Medical  College  of  Virginia,  was 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Governors. 

Until  a  new  dean  could  be  appointed.  East 
Carolina  University  fortunately  was  able  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  services  of  Dr.  Harold  Wiggers  as  Senior 
Consultant  and  Acting  Dean  upon  his  retirement 
from  Albany  Medical  College  in  late  January  after 
21  years  as  head  of  that  institution.  Dr.  Wiggers 
immediately  began  the  complex  planning  task 
required  for  the  future  development  of  the  School. 

The  second  significant  event  which  directly  and 
indirectly  involves  all  components  in  the  Division 
of  Health  Affairs  was  the  formal  organization  and 
beginning  operation  of  the  Eastern  Area  Health 
Education  Center.  Eastern  AHEC  —  a  partnership 
effort  between  16  community  hospitals,  serving  22 
eastern  counties,  and  the  Division  of  Health 
Affairs  —  began  operations  in  January  under  the 
leadership  of  Dr.  F.M.  Simmons  Patterson  who  left 
his  position  as  head  of  the  Duke  University 
Medical  Center’s  Cancer  Control  Project,  and 
former  head  of  the  N.C.  Regional  Medical 
Program.  Dr.  Patterson  accelerated  already  in¬ 
itiated  AHEC  program  plans  and  development 
which  will  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  family 
practice  residency  program  and  the  provision  of 
clinical  education  of  medical,  allied  health  and 
nursing  students  in  the  member  hospitals. 

Faculty  and  staff  in  the  Division  continued  to 
demonstrate  their  commitment  to  teaching, 
research  and  community  service.  The  third  class  of 
20  first-year  medical  students  from  North 
Carolina  successfully  completed  requirements  for 
promotion  to  the  second  year  class  at  UNC-CH: 
two  were  promoted  with  “Honors.”  Eighty-seven 
students  were  graduated  from  the  School  of  Nur¬ 
sing,  and  301  students  were  awarded  degrees  in 
programs  offered  by  the  School  of  Allied  Health 
and  Social  Professions.  These  totals  are  new  highs 
for  both  schools.  It  is  noteworthy  that  graduates  of 
the  School  of  Nursing  achieved  the  highest  pass¬ 
ing  rate  on  the  state  licensure  examination  of  any 
of  the  11  baccalaureate  programs  in  North 
Carolina. 
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Faculty  in  the  three  schools  published  40 
scholarly  papers  and  presented  more  than  100 
reports  and  seminars  at  professional  meetings 
within  the  state  and  nationally.  Continued 
recognition  of  faculty  members’  professional 
achievement  is  evident  in  that  more  than  50 
listings  in  national  publications  devoted  to 
honorary  or  outstanding  status  occurred. 

Members  of  faculty  in  the  Division  contributed 
thousands  of  hours  to  community  service  within 
eastern  North  Carolina  through  efforts  in  con¬ 
tinuing  education  and  in  community  consultation 
and  assistance. 

The  Division  of  Health  Affairs  faces  a  challeng¬ 
ing  future,  particularly  during  the  next  few  years, 
as  the  complex  tasks  now  initiated  are  brought  to 
fruition  and  completion.  Additional  manpower 
and  facility  resources  will  be  required  if  the 
nursing  and  allied  health  schools  are  to  continue 
to  expand  in  quality  and  quantity  apace  with  the 
development  of  the  medical  school. 


DIVISION  OF  STUDENT  AFFAIRS 


The  highlight  of  the  1974-75  school  year  for  the 
Division  of  Student  Affairs  was  the  completion 
and  opening  of  the  Mendenhall  Student  Center. 
This  needed  facility  of  almost  90,000  square  feet, 
and  costing  almost  $3,000,000,  had  long  been 
awaited  by  the  University  community. 

Considerable  use  of  the  facility  was  evidenced  in 
that  184  programs  were  presented  and  hundreds  of 
meetings  were  held  by  all  segments  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  community. 

The  area  of  student  housing  showed  much 
improvement  over  the  past  few  years  in  that  the 
dormitory  occupancy  rate  increased  from  83  per¬ 
cent  for  1973-74  to  over  93  percent  for  1974-75. 
Further  improvement  is  anticipated  this  year  as 
dormitory  housing  will  be  on  a  contract  basis. 

The  Counseling  Center  had  a  busy  year  in  that 
993  students  were  counseled  in  3,098  ap¬ 
pointments.  In  addition,  63  students  and  90 
veterans,  veterans’  dependents,  and  war  orphans 
were  involved  in  other  programs  sponsored  by  the 
Center. 


The  summer  orientation  program  for  new 
students  was  the  best  of  many  years.  About  3,000 
(2,500  freshment  and  500  transfers)  new  students 
were  on  campus  for  three  days  and  all  reports  from 
students  and  parents  have  been  complimentary. 

The  University  financial  aid  programs  continue 
to  grow.  There  were  4,240  awards  to  2,516  un¬ 
duplicated  recipients  who  received  $2,457,912  with 
an  average  award  amounting  to  $580.  In  addition, 
202  students  received  $273,889  in  awards  from  the 
National  Science  Foundation  and  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  There 
were  also  196  athletes  who  received  $303,353  in 
athletic  grants-in-aid. 

Those  items  mentioned  above  were  the  major 
developments  of  the  year.  The  Student  Govern¬ 
ment  Association,  the  fraternity  and  sorority 
system,  and  other  student  organizations  con¬ 
tinued  to  work  together  and  with  the  University 
Administration  for  a  better  and  greater  East 
Carolina  University. 


INSTITUTIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 


The  Office  of  Institutional  Development  coor¬ 
dinates  the  activities  of  seven  auxiliary  agencies: 
Alumni  Affairs  and  Foundations,  Computing 
Center,  Institutional  Research,  News  Bureau  and 
Public  Relations,  Regional  Development  Institute, 
Career  Planning  and  Placement  Service,  and 
Sponsored  Programs.  Each  of  these  agencies  has  a 
director  and  appropriate  staffing  to  organize  and 
conduct  the  activities  related  to  each  office. 

This  was  the  first  full  year  of  the  dual  operating 
role  of  Alumni  Affairs  and  Foundations.  Con¬ 
tributions  to  the  Alumni  Loyalty  Fund  were  up  17 
percent  over  last  year.  This  will  enable  continued 
strong  alumni  support  to  the  University, 
Scholarship  Fund  and  to  Teacher  Excellence 
Awards. 

Computing  Center  services  continued  to  expand 
in  conjunction  with  successful  efforts  to  assimilate 
substantial  software  and  procedural  changes  in 
major  computer  applications,  to  better  organize 
and  optimize  internal  center  functions,  and  to 
improve  the  overall  quality  of  Center  services. 
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Consultation  and  assistance  services  to  academic 
users  were  expanded  by  additional  personnel 
assigned  to  these  duties.  Major  administrative 
applications  have  been  in  the  areas  of  payroll, 
personnel,  institutional  research,  and  registration 
systems.  Notable  among  these  has  been  the  newly 
established,  unified,  centralized  Master  Employee 
Data  File  and  procedures.  This  system  has  already 
proven  invaluable,  and  the  remaining  problems  in 
the  area  of  maintenance  and  coordination  merit 
immediate  attention. 

The  Office  of  Institutional  Research  has  been 
active  in  institutional  studies,  planning  and 
management  support  services,  and  external  infor¬ 
mation  reporting  services.  Highlights  include  the 
continuation  of  three  longitudinal  student  sur¬ 
veys,  departmental  work  load  studies,  and  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  implementation  of  a  Master 
Employee  Data  File  system.  This  office  serves  as 
general  coordinator  for  general  external  informa¬ 
tion  reporting  services.  During  the  past  year, 
information  requirements,  particularly  by  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Civil  Rights,  have  magnified  to  stagger¬ 
ing  proportions;  and  it  is  anticipated  that  this 
trend  will  continue  into  the  comming  year. 

The  News  Bureau  and  Public  Relations  Office 
has  engaged  in  hundreds  of  public  relations  ac¬ 
tivities  involving  students,  faculty,  administra¬ 
tion,  alumni,  and  other  individuals  or 
organizations  both  on  and  off  campus.  During  the 
year,  over  100,000  pieces  of  mail  containing  ECU 
news  releases,  photographs,  and  various  lists  were 
distributed.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  educational 
opportunity,  diversity  and  depth  of  programs, 
student  and  faculty  activity,  and  recognition  and 
overall  advancement  and  development  of  East 
Carolina  University  both  on  campus  and  in  its 
outreach. 

The  Regional  Development  Institute  reached  a 


milestone  on  October  10,  1974,  when  the  staff 
moved  into  a  new  building  constructed  specifically 
for  the  Institute  with  funds  provided  by  the 
Economic  Development  Administration,  the 
Coastal  Plains  Regional  Commission,  and  the 
State  of  North  Carolina.  The  old  problems  in 
economic  development  remain,  and  the  continuing 
downward  trends  in  the  economy  are  playing  an 
important  role  in  determining  the  direction  of  the 
Institute’s  work.  Emphasis  is  now  being  placed  on 
looking  for  sources  of  high  risk  capital  to  finance 
new  ventures  and  recoup  failing  businesses. 

Approximately  1,700  students  were  interviewed 
by  potential  employers  through  the  Career  Plan¬ 
ning  and  Placement  Service  with  a  total  of  2,652 
student  credentials  sent  to  prospective  employers. 
The  large  number  of  graduates,  and  the  current 
economic  recession,  has  resulted  in  severely 
limited  employment  opportunities.  A  college 
diploma  is  no  longer  a  guarantee  to  a  good  job,  and 
students  are  being  challenged  to  prepare 
themselves  well  while  in  college  in  order  to  have 
improved  opportunties  in  a  tight  job  market. 

The  Office  of  Sponsored  Programs  has  sup¬ 
ported  the  development  and  handled  the  submis¬ 
sion  of  all  proposals  to  outside  agencies  seeking 
support  for  research,  development,  and  training 
programs.  A  total  of 227  proposals  were  submitted, 
and  140  active  grants  and  contracts  involved  total 
active  funds  in  excess  of  $3.9  million.  Despite 
reduced  support  at  the  federal  level,  sponsored 
activities  attained  the  highest  level  this  past  year. 
The  number  of  proposals  submitted  to  and  funding 
from  private  agencies  continues  to  grow. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Leo  W.  Jenkins 

Chancellor 
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ELIZABETH  CITY  STATE  UNIVERSITY 


A  REPORT  TO  PRESIDENT  FRIDAY  AND  THE  BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
BY  CHANCELLOR  MARION  D.  THORPE  FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR 
JULY  1,  1974  TO  JUNE  30,  1975 


INTRODUCTION 


The  major  problems  that  generated  concern  on 
the  parts  of  governments,  charities,  businesses, 
social  and  civic  organizations  and  institutions 
over  a  major  part  of  the  world  concerned  Elizabeth 
City  State  University  as  well.  The  inflation- 
recession  problem,  or  problem  complex,  was  the 
most  directly  menacing  to  this  campus.  The 
problem  of  energy  was  compelling  and  demanded 
much  time  and  attention  by  members  of  our  staff, 
but  its  greatest  impact  was  in  term  of  inflated 
costs.  The  matter  of  supply  was  not  of  immediate 
concern,  but  it,  like  problems  of  environmental 
abuse  and  the  problem  of  an  adequate  world- 
supply  of  food,  must  be  faced  by  all  of  us  in  terms  of 
long-term  planning. 

In  spite  of  the  problems  associated  with  an 
unstable  economic  period,  the  enrollment  at 
Elizabeth  City  State  University  reached  an  all- 
time  high  with  the  most  significant  increase 
within  the  last  ten  years.  Most  of  the  unreasoned 
radicalism  was  missing  from  the  student  body 
during  the  1974-75  academic  year.  Students 
appeared  more  receptive  to  suggestions  leading  to 
studied  consideration  of  issues  prior  to  reaching 
decisions.  The  student  body,  as  a  whole,  seemed 
more  studious  and  more  concerned  with 
preparations  for  future  employment.  Very  definite 
gains  were  made  in  pre-graduation  experiences  in 
community  service  and  professional  experiences 
for  students. 

The  extended  day  program,  begun  in  1973-74  as 
an  experimental  project,  continued  to  grow  and 
has  become  an  important  innovation  in  providing 
post-secondary  education  for  several  persons  in 


the  Albemarle  Area  who  could  not  have  attended 
college  otherwise.  This  program  has  been  pushed 
rather  aggressively  and  has  benefitted  the  univer¬ 
sity  in  several  ways. 

A  proliferation  of  regulations  and  requirements, 
some  of  which  were  unclear  in  application  and  in 
interpretation  throughout  the  country,  added  to 
the  growing  administrative  load.  Fortunately, 
Elizabeth  City  State  University  was  able  to 
employ  an  attorney  on  its  faculty  with  some 
responsibility  in  administration.  Without  the 
assistance  of  a  person  with  legal  training,  the  year 
that  has  just  ended  would  have  been  chaotic. 


STUDENTS  AND  STUDENT  SERVICES 


Two  new  programs  on  the  campus  of  Elizabeth 
City  State  University,  supported  by  federal  grants, 
during  the  1974-75  academic  year  gave  several 
students  opportunities  beyond  those  on  the  im¬ 
mediate  campus.  The  University  Year  for  Action 
program  provided  an  opportunity  for  students  to 
work  in  service  positions  in  non-profit 
organizations  while  earning  academic  credit  and 
receiving  a  stipend.  The  Cooperative  Education 
project,  while  hampered  by  the  general  economic 
conditions  of  the  nation,  was  able  to  place  some 
students.  Both  groups  of  students  appeared  to 
benefit  immensely  from  their  experiences. 

It  was  hoped  that  additional  personnel  would  be 
provided  through  the  State  budgeting  procedures 
to  improve  services  to  the  students  at  this  institu¬ 
tion.  These  hopes  were  frustrated  toward  the  end  of 
the  academic  year.  Concerns  for  adequate  per¬ 
sonnel  in  all  areas  of  Student  Services  continue  to 
face  the  Student  Personnel  staff,  yet  significant 
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strides  were  made  in  upgrading  personnel  in  terms 
of  training.  The  Vice  Chancellor  for  Student 
Affairs  holds  a  doctor’s  degree;  two  counselors 
were  enrolled  in  doctoral  programs  through 
cooperative  arrangements  and  the  Director  of 
Testing,  Guidance  and  Counseling  completed  re¬ 
quirements  for  her  doctorate.  In  addition,  a  tem¬ 
porary  counselor  was  given  assistance  for  summer 
study. 

The  number  of  students  who  depend  on  financial 
aid  through  the  University  is  still  disturbingly 
large,  and  the  extent  of  their  needs  continues  to  be 
great.  In  spite  of  these  handicaps,  the  University’s 
accounts  receivable  improved  significantly. 
Elizabeth  City  State  University  will  continue  to 
espouse  the  adoption  by  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  of  a  complete  system  of  financial  aid, 
including  grants,  loans  and  work-study  support. 

Students  continued  their  participation  in  ac¬ 
tivities  on  the  local,  state  and  national  levels,  and 
some,  members  of  the  choir,  participated  in  con¬ 
certs  in  the  Bahamas.  Science  students  engaged  in 
research,  attended  conferences,  made  presen¬ 
tations  and  published  some  of  their  works. 
Members  of  the  student  body  were  elected  to  state 
and  national  offices.  Many  students  appeared  to 
be  more  aware  of  their  responsibility  in  helping  to 
correct  social  ills  through  positive  contributions. 

The  whole  University  family  was  saddened  on 
two  occasions  during  the  year  when  it  lost  a  senior 
and  a  freshman,  both  men,  through  two  separate 
accidents. In  each  case,  the  student  was  much 
loved  and  respected,  and  the  death  had  a  profound 
effect  upon  the  entire  student  body.  In  the  midst  of 
the  sadness  of  the  experiences,  something  beau¬ 
tiful  and  unifying  seemed  to  evolve. 


ENROLLMENT 


For  the  first  time  in  the  last  ten  years,  the  fall 
headcount  enrollment  at  Elizabeth  City  State 
University  increased  by  more  than  100  over  the 
previous  year’s  enrollment.  This  is  more  than 
three  times  the  1974  increase  in  enrollment  over 
the  enrollment  for  the  fall  of  1973.  The  viability  of 
the  Extended  Day  Program,  the  unsure  economic 
conditions  and  the  increased  confidence  in  the 


academic  programs  of  the  institutions  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  this  growth,  which  is  expected  to 
continue  for  the  next  five  years,  at  least.  In¬ 
creasing  success  in  recruiting  students  from  com¬ 
munity  colleges,  particularly  the  College  of  the 
Albemarle,  has  played  an  important  part  in  this 
increased  enrollment. 

The  adoption  of  such  programs  as  CLEP,  SOC 
and  AHEAD  has  helped  to  make  available  ad¬ 
ditional  services  to  students  who  would  be  lost  to 
the  University  otherwise.  The  introduction  of 
Cooperative  Education  and  the  University  Year 
for  Action  program  on  the  campus  has  helped  to 
provide  additional  opportunities  for  students  who 
need  more  financial  aid  and  has  made  higher 
education  here  more  attractive. 

At  the  end  of  the  fall  registration  in  1974, 10.98% 
of  the  student  body  was  non-black.  At  the  1975 
Commencement,  10.30%  of  the  graduates  was  non¬ 
black.  The  trend  away  from  degrees  in  the 
teaching  areas  continued  during  the  1974-75 
academic  year. 

While  the  overall  enrollment  picture  for  1974-75 
was  very  good,  there  was  one  disturbing  factor.  An 
unusually  large  proportion  of  the  students  were 
first-time  enrollees.  This  meant  that  many  of  the 
students  who  were  enrolled  during  the  previous 
year  did  not  return.  Available  evidence  seems  to 
suggest  that  the  uncertain  economic  conditions 
played  a  significant  role  in  this  occurrence.  If,  as  is 
expected,  those  students  stayed  out  to  work  during 
the  1974-75  academic  year,  the  fall  1975  enrollment 
could  far  exceed  the  most  optimistic  projection  for 
the  next  year. 


FACULTY 


The  Elizabeth  City  State  University  faculty  is  a 
cosmopolitan  group  of  various  ethnic  origins 
drawn  from  several  foreign  countries  and  the 
United  States  of  America.  Most  of  the  faculty 
members  serve  full  time.  Several  opportunities  are 
given  for  part-time  teaching  to  enable  the  Univer¬ 
sity  to  take  advantage  of  special  talents  and 
experiences  of  members  of  its  own  staff  as  well  as 
to  bring  in  outstanding  teachers  from  other 
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schools,  universities  and  agencies.  The  faculty 
members  are  distributed  among  ten  departments. 
In  addition  to  their  teaching  assignments,  they 
participate  in  extra-class  activities,  and  five 
members  of  the  science  faculties  are  actively 
engaged  in  research,  with  student  assistance. 

Efforts  of  the  University  to  improve  its  faculty 
and  staff  through  advanced-study  opportunities 
were  accelerated  during  the  1974-75  academic 
year.  Nine  members  of  the  faculty  and  staff  were 
enrolled  full  time  in  doctoral  programs  during  the 
year.  Eight  of  these  received  between  $5,400  and 
$9,000  in  State  and  federal  funds  through  the 
University.  An  additional  fifteen  faculty  and  staff 
members  pursued  degrees  on  a  part-time  basis. 
Fourteen  of  these  received  financial  assistance 
from  the  University. 

During  the  1974-75  academic  year,  there  were  21 
new  appointments,  two  promotions  and  91  reap¬ 
pointments;  four  persons  retired,  four  resigned  and 
nine  were  granted  leaves  of  absence. 


THE  LIBRARY 


The  G.R.  Little  Library  found  its  collection 
growing  but  at  a  reduced  rate  during  the  1974-75 
academic  year.  The  rapid  increase  in  the  cost  of 
books  has  had  a  very  debilitating  effect  on  the 
growth  of  the  collections.  Several  donors,  in¬ 
cluding  Congressman  P.W.  Rodino,  the  Ford 
Foundation,  the  News  and  Observer,  the  Fund  for 
Public  Policy  Research  and  others  have  assisted 
the  library  during  the  year. 

During  the  next  academic  year,  much  attention 
must  be  given  to  actual  inventories  of  the  library 
holdings.  Previous  counts  have  been  accession 
totals  rather  than  actual  counts  of  shelved 
volumes.  The  inventories  will  give  a  more  realistic 
reference  from  which  to  plan  and  work. 

The  drawings  and  plans  for  the  addition  to  the 
library  were  completed  during  the  year  and  are 
now  ready  for  use  when  funds  are  available  for  the 
construction.  A  new  Head  Librarian  with  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  “building”  is  being  considered  for  employ¬ 


ment  by  the  University  for  the  1975-76  Academic 
Year. 


RESEARCH 


Research  projects  sponsored  by  the  Minority 
Biomedical  Research  Program  produced  some 
reports  during  the  1974-75  year  and  continues  to  be 
very  viable.  Likewise,  such  social  research  as  is 
supported  by  the  University  Year  for  Action 
Program  will  continue.  In  addition,  one  faculty 
member  has  been  awarded  a  research  grant  and 
contract  by  NASA  for  energy-related  research  that 
will  involve  students. 


CURRICULUM  AND  INSTRUCTION 


The  various  departments  at  Elizabeth  Clity 
State  University  continued  to  update  their 
curricula  and  to  plan  for  non-teaching  majors. 
Several  workshops  and  teaching  programs  were 
introduced  during  the  year  and  for  the  summer. 
Some  interdisciplinary  courses  were  offered.  The 
University  continued  its  efforts  with  the  other 
constituent  institutions  of  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  in  Undergraduate  Curriculum  Reform. 

The  Five  College  Curriculum  Program,  of  which 
this  institution  has  been  a  part  since  1970,  came  to 
an  end  with  the  end  of  the  1974-75  academic  year. 
Efforts  will  be  directed  toward  development  of  a 
broader  inter-disciplinary  program  on  the  campus. 
The  International  Curriculum  Development 
Program  and  the  Cooperative  Physics  Program 
will  continue.  So  will  the  Cooperative  Education 
Program,  the  Special  Services  to  the  Disadvan¬ 
taged  Program,  the  Upward  Bound  Program  and 
the  Basic  Education  and  Enrichment  Program. 

Through  a  cooperative  effort  with  East  Carolina 
University,  graduate  courses  will  be  offered  at  this 
campus  during  the  1975-76  academic  year.  A 
survey  carried  out  by  personnel  here  indicated  a 
significant  demand  for  such  courses.  This  should 
prove  to  be  a  very  popular  offering  and  should 
benefit  area  residents  tremendously. 
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CONTINUING  EDUCATION  AND 
PUBLIC  SERVICE 


Elizabeth  City  State  University  does  not  have  a 
program  that  is  classified  as  a  continuing  educa¬ 
tion  program,  but  it  does  offer  some  educational 
services  that  reach  many  people  in  the  community. 
Most  important  of  these  is  the  Extended  Day 
Program,  which  provides  college  level  courses  at  a 
time  that  is  convenient  to  many  working  people  in 
the  community. 

Among  the  public  services  offered  by  Elizabeth 
City  State  University,  the  University  Year  for 
Action  Program  must  be  listed  again.  This 
program,  which  has  as  its  primary  mission  to 
provide  human  resources  on  a  volunteer  basis  to 
organizations  and  agencies  working  toward  the 
elimination  of  poverty  and  poverty-related 
human,  social  and  environmental  problems,  com¬ 
bines  innovations  in  curriculum,  social  research 
and  public  service.  Other  areas  of  public  service 
include  the  nursery-kindergarten,  the  summer 
community  swimming  program  and  the  Library 
and  placement  services. 


THE  DATA  PROCESSING  CENTER 


Academic  Year  1974-75  was  one  of  outstanding 
achievement  in  the  Data  Processing  Center.  The 
temporary  use  of  a  vacant  position  to  employ  a 
computer  programmer  did  much  to  accelerate  the 
development  of  the  proposed  management  infor¬ 
mation  system.  Monthly  budget  reports  and  con¬ 
trolled  accounts  payable  management,  including 
computer  processed  checks,  is  now  possible  and 
will  be  fully  implemented  during  the  1975-76  year. 

Student  information  files,  financial  aid  ac¬ 
counts,  programming  and  overall  systems 
development  were  expanded  and  the  related  ser¬ 
vices  improved  during  the  year.  Personnel  in  the 
center  attempted  to  upgrade  their  professional 
status  by  completing  a  video-taped  course  entitled 
“Introduction  to  the  System  360”  and  by  taking 
related  courses  at  the  University. 


DEVELOPMENT  AND  ALUMNI  AFFAIRS 


Through  the  assistance  of  the  Phelps-Stokes 
Fund  and  Title  III  funds  the  development,  fund¬ 
raising,  and  public  relations  activities  have  been 
improved  steadily.  Meetings  have  been  held  with 
alumni  chapters  in  three  eastern  states  resulting 
in  the  organization  of  one  new  chapter,  the  reac¬ 
tivation  of  two  chapters,  the  location  of  ap¬ 
proximately  seven  hundred  additional  alumni  and 
an  increase  of  fifteen  percent  in  annual  alumni 
giving. 

Federal  funds  also  provided  two  additional 
positions  that  were  of  tremendous  importance  in 
the  overall  public  relations  and  development 
programs.  The  Administrative  Assistant 
/Photographer  has  brought  to  the  Development 
Office  additional  public  relations  assistance, 
quicker  photographic  services  and  important  com¬ 
munity  contacts.  A  Coordinator  of  University 
Planning  has  begun  the  revision  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity’s  1965  Master  Plan  and  has  prepared  several 
planning  documents  and  reports. 


IN  SUMMARY 


Although  economic  conditions  and  legislative 
action  made  it  impossible  for  Elizabeth  City  State 
University  to  realize  its  aims  in  terms  of  improved 
student  services  during  the  1974-75  academic  year, 
much  progress  was  made.  The  new  Vice 
Chancellor  for  Student  Affairs,  a  woman,  has 
worked  tirelessly  to  improve  these  services  in  spite 
of  increased  demands  and  inadequate  staff.  For¬ 
tunately,  the  federal  government  will  provide  a 
much  needed  Director  of  Student  Activities  during 
the  academic  year  to  bring  about  a  coordination 
and  advisorship  that  is  long  overdue. 

Frustration  experienced  over  increasing  cost-of- 
living  indexes  without  comparable  compensatory 
increases  has  had  no  noticeable  effect  on  faculty 
productivity  and  dedication.  Morale,  naturally, 
suffered  initially,  but  recovery  was  rapid.  This  is 
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adequate  testimony  to  the  quality  and  character  of 
those  who  have  maintained  professional  and 
emotional  ties  to  this  institution  and  its  students. 

As  has  been  the  basic  philosophy  that  guided  the 
faculty  and  staff  of  Ehzabeth  City  State  Universi¬ 
ty  during  its  eighty-four-year  history,  still  we  say 
“Nsdth  what  we  have,  we  shall  work,  and  no 
qualified  student  who  sincerely  seeks  an  education 
here  will  be  turned  away  if  within  our  means,  nor 
will  that  which  is  offered  be  less  than  our  best.” 
WTiat  we  have  lacked  in  facilities,  we  have  made  up 
in  effort,  love  and  dedication.  This  we  shall 
continue  to  do  -  with  less  money  to  spend,  we  know 
that  we  must  find  additional  energy  to  expend. 
And  this  we  do. 


Respectfully  submitted, 

Marion  D.  Thorpe 
Chancellor 
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FAYETTEVILLE  STATE  UNIVERSITY 


A  REPORT  TO  PRESIDENT  FRIDAY  AND  THE  BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
BY  CHANCELLOR  CHARLES  “A”  LYONS,  JR.  FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR 
JULY  1,  1974  TO  JUNE  30,  1975 


INTRODUCTION 


On  the  eve  of  its  Centennial  Year,  Fayetteville 
State  University  is  actively  engaged  in  those 
activities  designed  to  eventuate  in  its  becoming  a 
“Full  Service  University”  for  Southeastern  North 
Carolina.  This  report  will  highlight  those  signifi¬ 
cant  activities  undertaken  by  the  various  con¬ 
stituencies  of  the  University  during  the  past  year. 


THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


The  Board  of  Trustees  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Honorable  Jackson  F.  Lee,  Mayor  of 
Fayetteville,  has  responded  to  the  need  for 
dedicated  service  to  and  forthright  leadership  of 
Fayetteville  State  University  as  a  constituent 
institution  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
Open  meetings  have  been  the  hallmark  of  the 
Board’s  operation  for  the  past  year.  The  Board  of 
Visitors,  a  creation  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  will 
become  a  reality  in  the  coming  year. 

Increasingly,  the  Board  of  Trustees  is  involved 
in  the  total  activities  of  the  University.  To  keep 
current  on  the  latest  trends  and  thinking  regar¬ 
ding  effective  trusteeship,  members  of  the  board 
participate  in  the  meetings  and  activities  of  the 
Association  of  Governing  Boards. 


ADMINISTRATION 


The  Administration  of  Fayetteville  State  Uni¬ 
versity  maintains  that  self-evaluation  is  critical  to 
continued  growth,  improvement  and  efficiency  of 


operations.  We  thus  initiated  at  the  beginning  of 
the  academic  year  a  management-accountability 
system  designed  to  provide  a  mechanism  both  for 
self-evaluation  and  for  more  effective  manage¬ 
ment.  The  minimum  initial  objectives  were  achiev¬ 
ed  and  further  implementation  of  the  system  is 
expected  in  the  ensuing  academic  year. 

Continued  efforts  to  improve  the  fiscal  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  university  have  been  made  during  the 
year  with  encouraging  results.  Additions  to  the 
business  office  staff  have  positively  influenced 
these  results.  Additional  systematic  activities 
designed  to  put  our  fiscal  area  on  the  soundest 
possible  footing  are  programmed  for  the  ensuing 
academic  year. 

The  Office  of  the  Chancellor  is  still  burdened 
with  functions  and  activities  that  belong 
elsewhere  but  cannot  be  shifted  for  lack  of  one  key 
staff  position,  that  of  Vice  Chancellor  for  the 
Administration  and  Finance.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
deficiency  will  be  corrected  during  the  next 
academic  year. 

The  use  of  the  computer  for  both  administrative 
and  academic  support  activities  make  demands 
which  cannot  be  handled  by  our  present  equip¬ 
ment.  The  capabilities  of  the  existing  equipment 
must  be  increased  through  addition  of  modules 
and  replacement  of  some  current  equipment  items 
with  equipment  capable  of  faster  output.  Tie-in  of 
our  computer  with  TUCC  is  critical  to  effective 
operation. 


ACADEMIC  AFFAIRS 


The  Academic  program  operated  during  the  year 
under  the  five-division  concept  with  twelve 
departmental  and  three  area  chairpersons  repor- 
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ting  to  the  di\'isional  chairpersons.  An  Advisory 
Council  and  an  Academic  Affairs  Council  provid¬ 
ed  assistance  and  advice  to  the  Vice  Chancellor  for 
Academic  Affairs.  To  further  streamline  the 
academic  administrative  structure  it  is  an¬ 
ticipated  that  the  five  divisions  will  be  con¬ 
solidated  into  three  in  the  1975-76  academic  year. 

Faculty 

During  the  1974-75  academic  year  one  hundred 
and  twenty-one  (121)  full-time  and  four  (4)  part- 
time  faculty  members  were  employed  by  the  Un¬ 
iversity.  Of  the  full-time  faculty  members  there 
were  twenty-three  (23)  professors,  twelve  (12) 
associate  professors,  forty-eight  (48)  assistant 
professors,  and  forty  (40)  instructors.  Thirty-five 
percent  (35%)  of  the  faculty  held  the  doctorate  as 
their  highest  degree.  Twenty-nine  (29)  new  faculty 
members  were  employed  while  "seventeen  (17) 
severed  their  realtionship  with  the  University. 

Two  (2)  faculty  members  were  on  study  leave 
during  the  year,  while  two  were  on  professional 
leave.  Twenty  (20)  members  of  the  faculty  pursued 
further  study  during  the  summer  of  1975;  five  (5) 
pursued  terminal  degrees,  the  remainder  studied 
for  professional  improvement. 

The  Curriculum 

During  the  1974-75  academic  year  the  Universi¬ 
ty  instituted  two  new  academic  degree  programs; 
Psychology  and  Medical  Technology.  Authority 
was  also  received  to  plan  a  baccalaureate  degree 
program  in  Special  Education. 

In  addition  to  the  above  programs,  others  have 
been  planned  and  recommended  to  the  General 
Administration  for  action.  Chief  among  these  are 
the  Allied  Health  Field  programs  in  Nursing, 
Physical  Therapy,  and  Medical  Records  Ad¬ 
ministration.  In  addition,  minor  areas  of  concen¬ 
tration  were  proposed  in  Library  Science, 
Economics  and  German. 

The  Library 

The  lack  of  adequate  space  for  new  acquisitions 
continues  to  be  a  problem  at  the  Chestnutt 
Library;  as  our  holdings  increase,  this  problem 
becomes  even  more  critical.  Budget  support  in  the 
amount  of  $117,043.00  was  provided  in  1974-75. 


This  support  has  enabled  the  growth  of  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  bound  volumes  to  increase  from  49,187  in 
1970  to  86,807  in  1975.  Resources  in  education  have 
been  enriched  by  36,947  microfiche  cards  of  Eric 
documents  and  periodicals  subscribed  to,  number 
867  titles. 

A  large  part  of  the  library’s  holdings  are  con¬ 
tained  in  the  form  of  audio-visuals.  It  seems  worth 
noting  that  1,121  slides,  6,932  microfilms  (largely 
periodicals),  751  film  strips,  198  tapes  and  1,206 
recordings  help  to  support  instruction. 

Additional  staff  will  be  needed  for  the  library  to 
enable  the  staff  to  operate  the  facility  at  longer  and 
more  unusual  hours  thus  providing  service  to 
greater  numbers  of  students  with  the  same  facility. 
This  is  our  only  means  of  expanding  the  service 
prior  to  the  building  of  another  facility. 


ADMISSIONS,  REGISTRATION  AND 
ENROLLMENT 


The  headcount  enrollment  in  1974-75  reached 
1848.  Our  full  time  equivalent  enrollment  in  the 
fall  of  1974  was  1798.  Enrollment  figures  continue 
to  show  the  increase  predicated  by  the  University, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  some  other  institutions 
show  a  slower  rate  of  growth  or  an  enrollment 
decline. 

The  crowded  conditions  in  our  dormitories  con¬ 
tinues  despite  the  lack  of  air  conditioning  and 
other  modern  conveniences.  Completion  of  the 
new  dormitory,  now  under  construction,  should 
alleviate  some  of  the  crowding  and  discomfort 
experienced  by  our  students. 

The  percentage  of  non-black  students  on  the 
main  campus  has  shown  some  increase.  The 
Spring  Semester  of  1975  with  more  than  5%  of  the 
enrolled  students  non-black  represents  a  modest 
increase  to  date.  Almost  all  of  these  students 
commute  and  live  within  a  twenty  mile  radius  of 
the  campus.  The  addition  of  a  non-black  recruiter 
to  our  Admissions  Office  staff  should  increase  the 
number  of  non-blacks  attending  classes  on  main 
campus. 

The  graduating  class  continue  to  increase  each 
year.  In  1975,  380  students  were  graduated  from 
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the  University.  Twelve  cadets  were  commissioned 
second  lieutenant  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  and 
two  in  the  Marine  Corps. 


FORT  BRAGG  CAMPUS 


The  Fayetteville  State  University,  Fort  Bragg- 
Pope  Air  Force  Base  Campus  has  the  responsibili¬ 
ty  for  providing  undergraduate  educational  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  members  of  the  Fort  Bragg-Pope 
Air  Force  Base  Military  Community  and  their 
dependents.  In  addition,  the  University  provides 
administrative  support  for  the  graduate  programs 
offered  on  the  campus  by  North  Carolina  State 
University  and  East  Carolina  University  vmder 
the  supervision  of  the  General  Administration  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Fayetteville  State  University  is  a  member  of  the 
group  of  four-year  institutions  designated  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  as  Serviceman’s  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Colleges  (SOC).  The  Fort  Bragg-Pope  Air 
Force  Base  Campus  is  the  agent  of  the  University 
in  carrying  out  the  agreements  associated  with  the 
SOC  commitment. 

The  campus  offers  Associate  (2  year)  and  Bac¬ 
calaureate  (4  year)  degree  opportunities.  There  are 
nineteen  (19)  associate  degree  and  twenty-three 
(23)  baccalaureate  degree  programs  available.  A 
Pre-discharge  Education  Program,  designed  to 
prepare  high  school  graduates  for  college  work  in 
mathematics  and  English  is  also  offered.  Two 
courses  in  Military  History  have  been  approved  for 
addition  to  the  program  in  the  coming  academic 
year. 

For  the  year,  a  total  of  4,506  registrations  were 
completed  for  3,313  students,  representing  a  Full 
Time  Equivalent  total  of  2,252.  These  figures 
represent  the  undergraduate  enrollment  for  the 
1974-75  academic  year;  this  represents  a  9%  in¬ 
crease  over  the  previous  year. 

The  graduate  programs  had  enrollment  as 
follows:  North  Carolina  State  University  had  a 
total  of  four  hundred  and  sixty  six  (466)  in  Adult 
and  Community  College  Education;  while  East 
Carolina  registered  one  thousand  and  twenty-two 
(1,022)  in  their  Guidance  and  Counseling,  Political 


Science,  Business  Administration  and  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Services  programs. 


CENTER  FOR  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 


The  Division  of  Continuing  Education  provides 
educational  opportunities  in  both  credit  and  non¬ 
credit  categories  to  meet  the  adult  needs  of  all  the 
citizens  of  Cumberland  County  and  the  adjacent 
communities. 

The  Division  conducted  ten  (10)  separate 
programs  during  the  year  with  semester  hours 
credit,  continuing  education  units  (CEU),  and 
certification  renewal  credits  being  awarded  upon 
successful  completion  of  the  required  course(s). 
Non-credit  courses  were  also  offered  during  the 
academic  year. 

Two  significant  self-supporting  adult  education 
activities  gained  momentum  during  the  1974-75 
academic  year.  The  Satellite  Campus  Program 
enrolling  seven  hundred  and  fifty-two  (752) 
students  and  the  Weekend  College  enrolling  two 
hundred  and  eight  (208). 

The  construction  of  the  first  module  of  the 
Continuing  Education  Center  was  begun  during 
the  1974-75  school  year  with  completion  scheduled 
for  the  fall  of  1975.  The  modular  design  will  permit 
expansion  as  the  need  develops  and  funds  become 
available. 


STUDENTS  AND  STUDENT  SERVICES 


There  was  a  total  of  nine  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  (948)  students  housed  on  campus  during  the 
1974-75  school  year  in  dormitories  with  a  normal 
capacity  of  eight  hundred  and  thirty-eight  (838). 
To  accomplish  this,  a  third  bed  was  installed  in 
rooms  designed  for  two  beds.  In  spite  of  this 
overcrowded  condition  the  dormitories  continue  to 
maintain  an  “A”  rating  with  the  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Health  and  the  Cumberland  Coun¬ 
ty  Health  Department. 

A  new  dormitory  with  a  normal  capacity  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  (250)  students  is  presently  under 
construction.  When  completed  this  dormitory 
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should  relieve  us  of  some  of  the  present  over¬ 
crowded  conditions.  The  University  turned  away 
in  1974-75  more  housing  requests  from  students 
than  it  would  take  to  fill  the  new  dormitory. 

The  Health  Services  of  the  University  provide 
students  wdth  twenty-four  hour  medical  service 
xs-ith  a  Nurse  on  duty  at  all  times  and  the  Universi¬ 
ty  Phsician  on  call.  More  than  three  thousand 
(3,000)  student  treatments  were  administered  at 
the  facility  during  the  1974-75  school  year. 

During  the  past  year  more  than  81%  of  the 
graduating  seniors  registered  with  the  Placement 
Office.  Organizational  recruiting  continues  to 
decrease  on  campus  with  only  eighty-four  (84) 
recruiters  appearing  on  campus  in  school  year 
1974-75.  Efforts  to  increase  the  number  of 
recruiting  contacts  are  being  made  through  the  use 
of  an  annual  Job  Fair  on  campus  and  increased 
contacts  with  industry  through  alumni  and  the 
Development  Office. 

The  University-wide  Counseling  Center  ex¬ 
panded  its  services  to  veterans  with  the  addition  of 
a  veterans  administration  representative,  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Veteran’s  Administration,  but  work¬ 
ing  part-time  on  campus.  In  addition,  a  Veterans 
Guidance  Center  has  been  established  on  campus 
through  a  contractual  agreement  with  the 
Veterans  Administration.  This  Center  serves 
veterans  from  Southeastern  North  Carolina. 

Student  Financial  Aid 

Student  Financial  end  was  dramatically  in¬ 
creased  with  the  addition  of  the  Basic  Educational 
Opportunity  Grant  (BEOG)  funds  to  the  total  aid 
available  to  our  students.  Funds  awarded  to  the 
University  for  student  assistance  in  the  1974-75 
academic  year  totalled  one  million  eight  hundred 
thousand  and  seventy-four  dollars  ($1,800,074.00). 
These  fvmds  were  used  to  assist  a  total  of  1148 
students  making  an  average  aid  package  of 
$1243.00  per  student.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind 
however,  that  a  student  aid  package  will  consist  of 
monies  from  a  variety  of  sources  such  as  BEOG, 
Work  Study  or  Work  Aid  and  National  Defense 
Studen  Loans. 

Achievements  and  Activities 

There  were  fourteen  (14)  students  on  the  “A” 


average  Dean’s  List  and  one  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  with  a  “B”  average.  Thirty-two  (32)  students 
were  selected  for  Who’s  Who  Among  Students  in 
American  Colleges  and  Universities.  All  of  those 
selected  had  minimum  cumulative  averages  of  3.0 
or  higher  on  a  4.0  scale. 


DEVELOPMENT 


The  Development  and  University  Relations  Of¬ 
fice,  through  the  Fayetteville  State  University 
Cluster  has  been  successful  in  establishing 
cooperative  programs  wdth  businesses  and  in¬ 
dustries  whereby  students  are  able  to  undertake 
internships  in  their  management  programs  and 
obtain  course  credit  based  upon  the  evaluation  of 
the  experience.  Fifteen  businesses  and  industries 
were  a  part  of  the  Cluster  in  the  1974-75  academic 
year. 

Fayetteville  State  University  has  been 
designated  as  a  “Bicentennial  Campus”  by  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Administra¬ 
tion.  Celebrations  that  will  tie  in  with  the  “Centen¬ 
nial  Celebration”  of  the  University  are  being 
planned.  The  University’s  Bicentennial  Theme  is, 
“One  Hundred  Years  of  Excellence  1877-1977.  A 
Past  to  Remember;  a  Future  to  Mold”. 


PLANNING  AND 
INSTITUTIONAL  RESEARCH 


The  Office  of  Institutional  Research  provided 
leadership  to  the  development  of  the  University’s 
Long  Range  Plan. 

The  Institutional  Research  Office  has  coor¬ 
dinated  planning  breakfasts  on  the  campus  where 
aspects  of  planning  were  discussed  by  represen¬ 
tatives  from  all  segments  of  campus  life  and  the 
Fayetteville  community.  University  goals  and 
information  pertinent  to  their  attainment  were 
developed  with  assistance  of  the  Fayetteville  State 
University  Planning  Task  Force. 

Studies  dealing  with  faculty  salaries,  grade 
distribution,  grade  point  averages  as  they  relate  to 
National  Teacher  Examination  (NTE)  scores,  role 
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perception,  alumni  activities  and  related  ed¬ 
ucational  experiences,  faculty  morale,  student 
attrition  and  failure  to  enroll,  transfer  students 
and  many  other  areas  were  completed  during  the 
academic  year. 

F  act  books  on  the  vital  aspects  of  the  University, 
grants  and  fellowships,  guidelines  for  writing 
proposals  and  fellowships  for  women  and 
minorities  have  also  been  produced  by  the  Office  of 
Institutional  Research. 

An  additional  responsibility  that  has  been 
assigned  to  the  Office  of  Institutional  Research  is 
that  of  coordinating  and  preparing  for  final  sub¬ 
mission  the  Title  III  application  of  the  University. 
This  grant  alone  brought  more  than  half  a  million 
dollars  to  the  University  for  the  1974-75  academic 
year. 


ATHLETICS 


Fayetteville  State  University  began  a  rebuilding 
program  in  1974-75. 

The  Women’s  Basketball  Team  and  the  Varsity 
Golf  Team  were  the  most  successful  units  fielded 
by  the  University.  Following  closely  behind  was 
the  Baseball  Team  which  compiled  a  record  of 
twenty-three  (23)  wins  and  seven  (7)  losses. 

1974-75  represented  the  final  active  year  of  the 
Director  of  Athletics,  Dr.  William  M.  Bell.  Dr. 
Bell’s  career  in  athletics  spans  almost  half  a 
century  beginning  at  Ohio  State  University  where 
he  earned  All  American  honors.  His  coaching 
career  was  crowned  with  National  Cham¬ 
pionships  while  coaching  at  North  Carolina  A  &  T 


State  University  in  Greensboro.  Dr.  Bell  served  as 
athletic  director  at  Fayetteville  State  University 
for  five  years  during  which  the  University  earned 
the  CIAA  Basketball  Championship  for  1973. 

Dr.  Bell’s  final  contribution  to  the  University 
was  applying  for  and  receiving  the  third  grant  for 
the  National  Summer  Youth  Sports  Program.  This 
program  funds  summer  training  and  recreational 
activities  for  disadvantaged  youth  in  the  City  of 
Fayetteville. 


CONCLUSION 


This  report  capsulizes  the  activities  and  con¬ 
tributions  of  the  various  constituences  of 
Fayetteville  State  University.  I  am  grateful  for  the 
positive  and  sincere  attitudes  and  approaches  that 
have  characterized  their  services  throughout  the 
year. 

Fayetteville  State  University  continues  to 
devote  its  energies  to  providing  the  types  and 
quality  of  educational  services  that  are  ap¬ 
propriate  for  a  “Full  Service  University”.  The 
energies  and  the  total  effort  of  all  constituencies  of 
the  University  are  dedicated  to  the  justification  of 
the  trust  placed  in  us  by  the  President  and  the 
Board  of  Governors. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Charles  “A”  Lyons,  Jr. 

Chancellor 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

AT  GREENSBORO 


A  REPORT  TO  PRESIDENT  FRIDAY  AND  THE  BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
BY  CHANCELLOR  JAMES  S.  FERGUSON  FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR 
JULY  1,  1974  TO  JUNE  30,  1975 


INTRODUCTION 


The  1974-75  academic  year  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Greensboro  was  characterized 
by  accelerated  enrollment  growth,  extensive  plan¬ 
ning  for  the  future  and  continued  progress  toward 
full  maturity  as  a  comprehensive  university. 

Growth  in  student  enrollment  is  hardly  a  new 
experience  on  our  campus.  We  have  become  ac¬ 
customed  to  it  each  fall.  In  fact,  our  enrollment 
more  than  doubled  between  1963-64  and  1973-74. 
During  those  years,  this  University  experienced 
an  average  head-count  growth  of  7.9  percent  each 
September.  Still,  that  did  not  quite  prepare  us  for 
the  11.5  percent  increase  in  head  count  of  students 
which  UNC-G  had  this  past  fall.  This  raised  our 
total  enrollment  by  903  students  to  8,759.  That 
percentage  increase  represented  a  10-year  high  for 
the  campus  -  dating  back  to  1964,  when  UNC-G 
first  admitted  male  undergraduates. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  growth  rate  for  the 
University  during  1974-75  was  slightly  more  than 
double  the  national  average  of  5.5  percent  for  all 
institutions  of  higher  learning,  as  reported  by  the 
National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  By  com¬ 
parison,  the  average  percentage  of  head-count 
growth  within  the  16-campus  UNC  system  was  7.3 
percent. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  our  enrollment 
growth  came  on  many  fronts  last  fall.  We  ex¬ 
perienced  a  17.2  percent  increase  in  graduate 
students  to  2,428  (followed  by  another  addition  to 
2,492  during  the  second  semester)  and  a  29.2  rise  in 
male  students  to  the  point  that  they  now  constitute 


31  percent  of  total  enrollment.  In  addition,  the 
number  of  black  students  on  campus  climbed  from 
381  to  516,  or  5.9  percent  of  our  student  body.  Our 
figures  also  showed  big  increases  in  transfer 
students  and  in  enrollees  in  the  Special  Adult 
Admission  Program. 

Since  this  institution  was  formerly  the  Woman’s 
College,  perhaps  our  male  enrollment  surge 
deserves  special  attention.  It  is  true  that  male 
student  registration  got  off  to  a  fairly  slow  start  for 
several  years  following  the  fall  of  1964,  when  men 
undergraduates  first  joined  our  student  body.  But 
it  is  also  true  that  the  male  student  complement 
last  year  accounted  for  the  great  majority  of  our 
increase  at  the  undergraduate  level,  even  though 
the  number  of  women  students  rose  also.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  further  that  there  are  now  2.84 
times  as  many  male  undergraduates  enrolled  as 
there  were  in  1970. 

The  increasing  size  of  our  student  body  provides 
convincing  evidence  that  UNC-G  is  now  perceived 
as  an  institution  which  uniquely  serves  many, 
many  educational  needs  in  the  Central  Piedmont 
Region  of  our  state. 

These  developments  in  our  enrollment  picture 
further  illustrate  the  great  wisdom  of  the  authors 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1963.  Through  that 
legislation,  this  campus  was  called  upon  to  become 
a  comprehensive,  coeducational  university,  ex¬ 
panding  its  graduate  and  professional  offerings  at 
both  master’s  and  doctoral  levels  and  preparing  to 
serve  greatly  increased  numbers  of  students.  In 
addition,  we  were  asked  to  develop  a  special 
relationship  to  the  highly  populous  Central  Pied¬ 
mont  Area  in  which  this  campus  is  located. 
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Since  that  enactment  we  have  fulfilled  many 
educational  needs  -  particularly  at  the  graduate 
level  -  that  simply  would  have  gone  unmet  if  our 
role  had  not  been  expanded. 

This  University  now  offers  master’s  degrees  in 
more  than  30  fields  and  the  doctorate  in  12 
specializations.  Overall,  since  1963-64,  UNC-G  has 
awarded  3,210  graduate  degrees.  These  include  127 
doctorates  which  have  been  granted  in  the  past 
five  years. 

At  the  undergraduate  level,  this  institution  has 
awarded  10,106  bachelor’s  degrees  since  1963-64, 
with  the  yearly  total  steadily  increasing. 

The  above  figures  include  our  May,  1975  com¬ 
mencement,  when  473  graduate  degrees  -  in¬ 
cluding  33  at  the  doctorate  level  -  and  1,276 
bachelor  degrees  were  conferred.  By  comparison, 
in  May  of  1964, 88  graduate  degrees  -  including  two 
doctorates  -  and  543  bachelor  degrees  were  award¬ 
ed.  It  is  obvious  from  these  figures  that  the  benefits 
of  the  University’s  expanded  role  are  being  felt  by 
increasing  numbers  of  our  citizens.  They,  in  turn, 
are  applying  their  talents  to  societal  needs  and 
problems  in  many  fields,  and  their  contributions  to 
the  region,  state,  and  nation  will  be  felt  for  many 
years  to  come. 

It  also  should  be  emphasized  that  this  institu¬ 
tion  has  developed  a  special  relationship  to  the 
Central  Piedmont  Area.  During  the  fall  of  1974, 
71.4  percent  of  our  total  enrollment  came  from  the 
12  counties  immediately  surrounding  the  Univer¬ 
sity. 

Not  only  was  1974-75  marked  by  sharp  enroll¬ 
ment  growth,  but  it  also  was  characterized  by 
extensive  planning  for  the  future  on  our  campus. 
We  submitted  our  Five-Year  (1975-1980)  Long- 
Range  Plan  to  the  Board  of  Governors,  detailing 
the  new  academic  programs  for  which  this  institu¬ 
tion  will  be  seeking  approval.  Naturally,  new 
academic  programs  and  growing  enrollment 
generate  needs  for  additional  space  and  facilities. 
To  assist  in  the  formulation  of  a  long-range  plan 
for  campus  development,  the  University  hired  the 
services  of  Richard  P.  Dober  and  Associates  of 
Belmont,  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Dober’s  report,  en¬ 
titled  the  Centennial  Plan,  will  be  invaluable  to  us 
as  this  institution  continues  its  development  as  a 
comprehensive  university.  The  report  deals  with 


land  ownership,  campus  land  uses,  the  general 
location  of  projected  new  construction,  overall 
campus  design  objectives  and  related  topics  which 
are  of  vital  importance  to  sound  campus  planning. 
A  great  deal  of  time  and  study  went  into  both  the 
Five-Year  (1975-1980)  Long-Range  Plan  and  the 
Centennial  Plan,  and  it  is  my  hope  and  expecta¬ 
tion  that  we  shall  see  many  of  these  proposals 
come  to  realization  within  the  University  in  the 
years  ahead. 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


The  leadership,  guidance  and  support  provided 
to  UNC-G  by  its  Board  of  Trustees  has  been  of 
great  value  during  the  year.  Mr.  Beverly  C.  Moore 
continued  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  board,  and 
Mrs.  Faye  W.  Warren  as  vice  chairman.  Other 
members  of  the  board  are;  Mrs.  Barbara  S. 
Abemethy,  Mrs.  Doretha  H.  Black,  Mr.  Robert  D. 
Davis,  Mr.  Thomas  S.  Douglas,  III,  Mrs.  Louise 
Falk,  Mr.  Walter  T.  Johnson,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Betty  R. 
Stanback,  Mr.  Louis  C.  Stephens,  Jr.,  Mr.  Thomas 
1.  Storrs,  and  Mr.  H.  Pat  Taylor,  Jr.,  who  is 
secretary  of  the  group.  James  McAbee,  president  of 
the  University’s  Student  Government  Associa¬ 
tion,  served  as  an  ex-officio  member  of  the  board, 
as  will  his  successor,  Sean  O’Kane. 

Particularly  noteworthy  was  the  action  by  the 
trustees  establishing  official  policy  on  inter¬ 
collegiate  athletics  at  this  institution.  Preceding 
the  trustees’  action  was  14  months  of  study  on  the 
issue  by  a  Special  Task  Force  on  Intercollegiate 
Athletics,  chaired  by  Professor  Paul  Lutz.  In 
presenting  my  recommendations  to  the  trustees,  I 
supported  the  findings  of  the  Task  Force.  The 
policy  approved  by  the  board  states  that  our 
intercollegiate  athletic  program  will  be  planned, 
developed  and  administered  primarily  for  the 
educational  and  recreational  benefits  of  students. 
The  policy  states  further  that  the  primary  reason 
for  the  existence  of  intercollegiate  athletics  on  our 
campus  will  be  to  provide  “carefully  coordinated 
and  challenging  opportunities’’  for  athletic  com¬ 
petition  as  one  aspect  of  students’  total 
educational  experience.  Our  policy,  as  approved  by 
the  trustees,  does  not  permit  the  granting  of 
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athletic  scholarships.  At  the  same  time,  the  board 
ruled  that  if  conditions  so  warrant,  the  matter  of 
intercollegiate  athletics  is  to  be  restudied  in  subse¬ 
quent  years. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  AFFAIRS 


When  the  revised  North  Carolina  Plan  for  the 
Further  Elimination  of  Racial  Duality  in  the 
Public  Post-Secondary  Education  Systems  was 
completed  during  the  1973-74  academic  year,  it 
contained  a  specific  charge  to  this  campus  and  to 
North  Carolina  Agricultural  and  Technical  State 
University.  Officials  of  both  campuses  were  told  to 
confer  and  see  if  any  programs  are  operating  so  as 
to  sustain  racial  duality,  and  to  look  for  ways  in 
which  the  two  institutions  can  cooperate  in 
eliminating  such  duality  in  programs  on  both 
campuses.  Those  discussions  were  initiated,  and  a 
lengthy  report  on  this  matter  was  submitted  to 
President  Friday  last  fall.  This  important  dialogue 
has  continued  throughout  the  year  between 
representatives  of  the  two  institutions.  Perhaps 
these  discussions  achieved  their  most  important 
accomplishment  in  enabling  administrative  of- 
ficigds  of  the  two  institutions  to  recognize  the 
extent  to  which  programs  in  operation  and 
programs  in  planning  stages  complement  each 
other.  Moreover,  in  regard  to  the  few  programs 
which  are  similar  in  nature,  we  are  discovering 
that  cooperation  can  build  strengths  for  both 
programs  that  could  not  be  achieved  separately. 
Both  institutions  are  committed  to  continuing 
these  discussions.  For  three  years  students  on  the 
two  campuses  have  been  provided  privileges  of 
cross-registration,  and  this  practice  is  being  con¬ 
tinued. 

During  the  year,  a  plan  for  staff  reorganization 
was  approved  for  the  Division  of  Student  Affairs. 
As  a  result,  duplicate  functions  have  been 
eliminated  among  the  deans  in  this  division,  and 
areas  of  responsibility  have  been  clarified.  The 
titles  of  officials  were  changed  to  reflect  their  areas 
of  responsibility  as  follows:  Dr.  Shirley  Flynn, 
Dean  of  Students  for  Residence  Life;  Mr.  Clarence 
Shipton,  Dean  of  Students  for  Student  Services; 


and  Mr.  Clifford  Lowery,  Dean  of  Students  for 
Student  Development  and  Programs.  This 
reorganization  will  enable  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of 
Students  for  Student  Services  to  focus  its  attention 
upon  commuting  students  who  now  constitute 
slightly  more  than  half  of  our  head-count  enroll¬ 
ment.  A  survey  of  our  commuting  registrants  has 
been  made  and  this  information  will  assist  us  in 
developing  programs  designed  to  aid  them  in  their 
academic  and  social  adjustment  to  the  University. 

There  were  several  key  administrative  ap¬ 
pointments  on  this  campus  in  1974-75.  Mr.  Charles 
W.  Patterson,  III  of  the  University  of  Richmond 
was  appointed  vice  chancellor  for  development, 
succeeding  Mr.  George  W.  Hamer,  who  retired. 
This  job  calls  for  special  talents,  both  in  advan¬ 
cing  public  understanding  of  the  University  and  in 
cultivating  new  areas  of  support.  Mr.  Patterson  is 
building  on  the  good  foundation  established  by 
Mr.  Hamer,  and  our  development  program  is 
continuing  to  move  ahead. 

In  another  action.  Dr.  Jean  Eason  was  promoted 
from  associate  director  to  director  of  the  Office  of 
Continuing  Education,  replacing  Dr.  Joseph  John¬ 
son,  who  chose  to  return  to  full-time  teaching  and 
research  and  the  headship  of  the  Department  of 
Business  Administration  in  the  School  of  Business 
Administration  in  the  School  of  Business  and 
Economics.  Under  Dr.  Eason’s  leadership,  we  are 
confident  that  the  vigor  and  growth  in  our  con¬ 
tinuing  education  efforts  will  be  sustained. 

During  the  year,  an  Instructional  Resources 
Center  was  established  to  provide  coordinated 
media  services  in  support  of  teaching  programs 
throughout  the  campus,  and  Dr.  W.  Hugh 
Hagaman,  an  associate  professor  of  education, 
was  appointed  as  director  of  the  unit.  This  agency 
will  assist  faculty  in  achieving  maximum  use  of 
present  media  resources  and  will  provide 
leadership  in  the  utilization  of  educational 
technology  in  teaching  and  learning. 

Other  key  administrative  appointments  during 
the  year  included  Dr.  Gaylord  Hageseth  as  head  of 
the  Department  of  Physics;  Dr.  Gail  Hennis  as 
assistant  vice  chancellor  for  graduate  studies;  Mr. 
David  McDonald  as  director  of  annual  giving;  and 
Ms.  Nellie  Jones  as  director  of  the  North  Carolina 
State  Training  Office  for  Head  Start. 
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Administratively,  the  latter  office  comes  under  the 
Department  of  Child  Development  and  Family 
Relations  in  the  School  of  Home  Economics. 

Dr.  William  Dionne  became  Director  of  our 
Student  Health  Service,  succeeding  Dr.  William 
McRae  who  has  rendered  outstanding  service  to 
the  University  and  its  students  in  that  position. 
Dr.  McRae  will  continue  his  association  with  us  as 
an  associate  physician. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  two  of  our 
professional  schools,  the  School  of  Business  and 
Economics  and  the  School  of  Home  Economics, 
have  now  taken  steps  to  establish  formal 
departmental  organization.  The  School  of 
Business  and  Economics  has  three  departments, 
or  divisions,  and  the  School  of  Home  Economics 
has  now  been  restructured  into  six  departments. 


STUDENTS 


This  University’s  8,759  students  last  fall  came 
from  95  North  Carolina  counties,  from  35  other 
states  and  from  six  foreign  countries.  For  the  third 
consecutive  year,  the  number  and  percentage  of 
out-of-state  students  (or  10.7  percent  of  our  enroll¬ 
ment)  on  campus  as  compared  to  974  (or  12.3 
percent)  the  previous  year.  This  trend  reflects  the 
higher  out-of-state  tuition  costs,  and  is  a  cause  of 
concern  to  us. 

The  1974  combined  enrollment  in  both  terms  of 
our  Summer  Session  was  5,158,  marking  an  in¬ 
crease  of  553  students  over  the  previous  year. 

Approximately  2,400  students  received  $1,561,- 
590  in  financial  assistance  through  the  Univer¬ 
sity’s  student  aid  program  during  the  year.  In 
addition,  about  1,000  students  received  $969,019  in 
financial  support  from  sources  outside  the  Univer¬ 
sity.  This  came  largely  from  federal,  state  and 
private  agencies.  Altogether,  our  students  received 
more  than  $2.5  million  in  1974-75  to  help  them 
meet  their  educational  and  related  living  costs. 

Our  Student  Health  Center  reported  41,074 
clinic-patient  visits  during  the  year,  as  compared 
to  31,685  twelve  months  earlier.  Days  spent  in  the 
Center  as  inpatients  were  down,  however,  reflec¬ 
ting  the  effectiveness  of  preventive  aspects  of  our 
medical  care  program. 


A  total  of  1,739  persons  registered  with  the 
Placement  Office  for  career  placement  during  the 
year,  representing  a  41  percent  increase  in  the 
figure  over  the  previous  12  months.  Altogether, 
1,575  individual  interviews  were  held  on  campus 
between  visiting  employers  and  registered 
students  and  alumni.  As  of  late  May  of  this  year, 
29.9  percent  of  the  registered  students  and  alumni 
reported  employment  and  37.8  percent  were  still 
actively  seeking  a  job.  It  should  also  be  noted  that 
27.5  percent  of  the  others  did  not  respond  to 
inquiries  about  their  status. 

Our  University  Concert  and  Lecture  Series  en¬ 
joyed  another  highly  successful  season.  The  series, 
which  brought  many  outstanding  personalities 
and  entertainment  groups  to  campus,  drew  25,000 
persons  to  20  events.  This  presents  an  increase  of 
approximately  5,000  in  attendance  over  the 
previous  year. 


ACADEMIC  PROGRAMS 


Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  development  in 
academic  affairs  during  the  year  was  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  Five-Year  Long-Range  for  the  Universi¬ 
ty.  Our  plan,  as  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Gover¬ 
nors,  calls  for  a  continuation  of  our  present  pattern 
of  development  as  a  comprehensive  university 
with  special  attention  being  given  to  new  student 
constituencies  and  to  new  service  relationships 
and  program  needs  in  the  Central  Piedmont  Area. 

In  our  planning,  of  course,  priority  is  being  given 
to  the  areas  of  greatest  need.  For  example,  the 
great  shortage  of  school  psychologists  at  the  very 
time  that  the  public  schools  are  placing  increased 
emphasis  on  the  use  of  such  professionals  does 
suggest  that  the  offering  of  degrees  in  this  field  at 
both  the  master’s  and  doctor’s  levels  is  in  order. 
Educational  technology,  particularly  as  related  to 
library  science  and  instructional  media,  is  an  area 
in  which  people  with  updated  training  are  in 
demand,  and  programs  are  proposed  for  this  field. 
Allied  health  services  require  attention  at  the 
undergraduate  and  master’s  levels  if  the  needs  of 
society  in  this  field  are  to  be  met.  Especially  to  be 
noted  is  the  field  of  nursing  in  which  insufficient 
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opportunities  exist  for  graduate  training.  Our 
School  of  Nursing  stands  ready  to  join  in  the 
expansion  of  graduate  education  in  this  field.  Our 
plan  contains  other  proposals,  of  course,  but  these 
are  examples  of  the  manner  in  which  we  are 
atempting  to  respond  to  societal  needs  with  our 
academic  programs. 

There  were  other  notable  developments  in 
academic  affairs  during  the  year.  A  Center  for 
Applied  Research  was  established  within  the 
School  of  Business  and  Economics,  and  Dr. 
Donald  Jud,  an  assistant  professor,  was  named 
director  of  the  Center.  Designed  to  conduct  studies 
of  local,  regional  and  state  problems,  the  Center 
publishes  a  quarterly,  the  North  Carolina  Review 
of  Business  and  Economics. 

A  baccalaureate  program  in  the  Department  of 
Religious  Studies  received  final  approval  during 
the  year,  as  did  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in 
Early  Childhood  Education.  Under  the  structure 
of  the  interdepartmental  major,  new  major  concen¬ 
trations  have  been  developed  in  linguistics,  urban 
studies  and  Russian  Studies,  and  a  minor  concen¬ 
tration  in  population  studies.  In  addition,  plan¬ 
ning  authorization  was  granted  by  the  Board  of 
Governors  for  Master  of  Arts  degrees  in  Political 
Science  and  Public  Affairs.  The  latter  program 
will  be  designed  to  serve  administrative 
governmental  personnel  in  the  community  and 
illustrates  how  the  University  is  responding  to 
such  needs. 

Another  development  involved  the  completion 
of  a  self-study  of  teacher  education  programs  and 
the  visit  by  a  team  of  specialists  from  the  National 
Council  for  the  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Educa¬ 
tion.  We  shall  not  have  an  official  report  from 
NCATE  until  this  fall,  but  the  value  of  the  self- 
study  to  our  programs  is  already  evident. 

Earlier  in  the  year,  Jackson  Library  became  a 
charter  member  of  SOLINET,  an  acronym  for  a 
computer-based  network  of  research  libraries  in 
the  Southeast.  Member  libraries  have  access  to 
bibliographic  data  possessed  by  the  other  libraries 
in  SOLINET,  which  is  tied  in  by  computer  with  the 
Ohio  Library  Center.  One  of  the  tangible  benefits 
will  be  the  anticipated  saving  of  staff  time  in  the 
cataloguing  operation.  The  computer  terminals 
are  now  installed  and  the  system  is  operational. 


Jackson  Library  now  has  total  holdings,  in¬ 
cluding  microtexts,  of  844,978.  This  includes  428,- 
096  books,  168,432  documents  and  248,450 
microtexts.  Our  library  has  made  substantial 
progress  in  increasing  its  holdings  over  the  past 
eight  years.  However,  the  size  of  the  collection  still 
does  not  adequately  support  all  of  the  programs 
now  being  offered  by  the  University.  These 
deficiencies  are  to  be  found  principally  in  those 
areas  in  which  graduate  instruction  and  research 
have  been  added  in  recent  years,  or  in  recently 
developed  undergraduate  programs.  We  are  con¬ 
tinuing  to  work  toward  building  the  collection  to 
overall  adequacy,  and  hope  to  achieve  this  within 
the  next  few  years. 


THE  FACULTY 


In  the  fall  of  1974,  the  faculty  numbered  515,  of 
whom  450  had  full-time  appointments.  Among  the 
full-time  persons,  95  were  professors;  89  associate 
professors;  148  assistant  professors;  29  lecturers; 
82  instructors;  and  seven  teaching  assistants.  Of 
the  full-time  faculty,  280,  or  60  percent  held 
doctorates.  Sixty-two  percent  of  the  full-time  facul¬ 
ty  were  men,  and  38  percent  were  women.  There 
were  24  new  appointments  at  professorial  levels, 
five  persons  being  named  professors,  two  as 
associate  professors,  and  17  as  assistant 
professors.  Six  members  of  the  faculty  retired,  nine 
resigned,  two  died  and  27  were  promoted. 

Our  faculty  is  engaged  in  a  wide  array  of 
research  and  other  scholarly  work.  Many  of  them 
brought  research  efforts  to  the  point  of  publication 
or  other  forms  of  presentation  during  the  year.  In 
addition,  many  others  were  recognized  for  their 
special  achievements  with  awards  and  honors. 
Space  does  not  permit  a  listing  of  these  awards 
here.  However,  two  honors  of  special  significance 
to  our  campus  are  the  Alumni  Teaching  Excellence 
Awards.  The  1974-75  recipients  were  Dr.  Herbert 
Hendrickson,  an  associate  professor  of  biology, 
and  Dr.  James  Carpenter,  an  assistant  professor 
of  religious  studies. 
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THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 


Response  to  the  University’s  graduate  programs 
continues  to  be  very  strong  indeed.  Graduate 
enrollment  in  the  fall  of  1974  was  2,428,  which  was 
an  increase  of  17.2  percent  over  the  previous  fall. 
Even  more  remarkable  was  the  second  semester 
registration,  which  normally  declines  below  the 
fall  level.  This  year,  however,  there  was  an  in¬ 
crease  to  2,492  graduate  students,  or  23.7  percent 
above  the  enrollment  in  the  spring  of  1974.  Out-of- 
state  graduate  enrollment  is  not  as  encouraging, 
however.  Whereas  non-residents  comprised  13.8 
percent  of  the  graduate  enrollment  in  the  fall  of 
1970,  they  made  up  only  11.2  percent  of  it  in  the  fall 
of  1974. 

During  the  year,  a  total  of  $775,301  was  used  for 
400  graduate  assistantships.  Graduate  degrees 
conferred  during  1974-75  numbered  473,  including 
33  doctorates.  One  new  graduate  degree,  the 
Master  of  Arts  in  School  Psychology,  was  ap¬ 
proved. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 


Gifts,  grants  and  bequests  to  the  University 
totaled  $2,044,318  during  1974-75,  marking  only 
the  second  time  in  our  history  that  this  figure  has 
topped  $2  million.  Included  in  it  was  a  new  record 
of  $167,737  given  to  our  Alumni  Annual  Giving 
Program,  under  the  able  leadership  of  Miss  Ruth 
Wilson  of  Raleigh.  This  past  year  marked  the 
establishment  of  gift  clubs  in  the  Alumni  Annual 
Giving  Program.  The  clubs  are  identified  as  the 
Chancellor’s  Club,  for  donors  of  $1,000  or  more; 
Mclver  Club,  $500-$999;  and  the  Century  Club, 
$100-$499.  The  response  to  this  approach  has  been 
very  encouraging,  and  we  are  confident  this  will 
provide  an  added  stimulus  to  increased  giving. 

During  the  year,  Mrs.  Betty  Anne  Stanback 
completed  her  second  year  of  a  fine,  two-year  term 


as  president  of  the  Alumni  Association.  She  was 
succeeded  in  this  important  post  by  Miss  Eleanor 
Butler. 

This  also  was  the  year  of  the  first  estate  plan¬ 
ning  survey,  and  the  overall  response  was  very 
positive.  Through  this  initiative,  we  doubled  the 
number  of  known  wills  relating  to  UNC-G,  and  the 
University  now  has  an  estimated  future  expectan¬ 
cy  of  $581,167  from  this  source.  Plans  call  for  the 
establishment  next  year  of  a  long-range  Universi¬ 
ty  Estate  Planning  Service. 


PHYSICAL  PLANT 


Partial  renovation  of  the  interior  of  Jackson 
Library  was  completed  during  the  year.  This  work, 
coupled  with  the  earlier  construction  of  the  10- 
story  addition  to  the  library,  gives  tbe  University  a 
very  fine  facility.  Work  has  also  progressed  nicely 
on  the  new  Administration  Building,  and  it  is 
anticipated  that  these  quarters  will  be  occupied  in 
early  fall.  As  enrollment  has  climbed  rapidly,  the 
need  for  money  for  capital  improvements  has 
become  more  pressing.  We  are  hopeful  that  funds 
will  be  made  available  to  meet  our  urgent  needs  for 
additional  facilities. 


CONCLUSION 


This  report  would  not  be  complete  without 
thanking  you,  Mr.  President,  your  staff  and  the 
Board  of  Governors ,  and  the  members  of  the  UNC- 
G  Board  of  Trustees  for  your  support  and 
assistance  during  the  past  12  months.  For  this 
University,  it  was  indeed  a  good  year,  one  of 
continuing  progress  while  remaining  true  to  the 
best  traditions  of  this  splendid  institution. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

James  S.  Ferguson 

Chancellor 
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PEMBROKE  STATE  UNIVERSITY 


A  REPORT  TO  PRESIDENT  FRIDAY  AND  THE  BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
BY  CHANCELLOR  ENGLISH  E.  JONES  FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR 
JULY  1,  1974  TO  JUNE  30,  1975 


INTRODUCTION 


Assessment  of  needs  and  current  programs  and 
serNuces,  consolidation  of  previous  gains,  con¬ 
tinued  growth  and  progress  in  student  services, 
faculty  development,  the  instructional  program, 
academic  supportive  services,  facilities  and  equip¬ 
ment,  and  regional  service,  and  improved  articula¬ 
tion  of  university  programs  and  services  with 
those  of  other  regional  institutions  characterize 
the  activities  of  the  University  in  the  1974-75  year. 


STUDENTS 


With  the  leadership  of  the  Vice  Chancellor  for 
Academic  Affairs,  the  Admissions  Office  enlisted 
the  academic  departments,  the  Counseling, 
Testing  and  Placement  Office,  the  Financial  Aid 
Office,  the  Human  Services  Center,  P.S.U.  Alum¬ 
ni,  and  the  services  of  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  in  the  development  of  a  un¬ 
ified  effort  for  maximizing  admissions  counseling 
in  an  intensified  student  recruitment  program 
centered  on  the  thirteen  counties,  sixty-five  high 
schools,  and  the  technical  institutes  and  communi¬ 
ty  colleges  in  Pembroke  State  University’s  im¬ 
mediate  service  region.  The  activities  of  the  Un¬ 
iversity’s  Upward  Bound  Project  and  its  North 
Carolina  Health  Manpower  Development  Project 
complemented  the  work  of  the  Admissions  Office. 
Forty-two  of  the  Upward  Bound  students 
graduated  from  high  school  this  spring,  twenty- 
three  of  them  have  been  admitted  to  post¬ 
secondary  institutions,  and  eighteen  of  the  twenty- 
three  have  enrolled  at  P.S.U.  for  the  1975-76  school 
year  and  the  North  Carolina  Health  Manpower 


Development  work  resulted  in  thirty-one  student 
admissions  for  career  development  in  the  allied 
health  professions.  In  addition,  1402  students 
enrolled  for  the  first  summer  session  of  1975 
making  it  the  largest  summer  session  ever  at 
P.S.U. 

Eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five  students  were 
enrolled  in  the  first  semester.  There  were  1797 
North  Carolina  students  and  68  students  from 
twenty-five  of  the  other  states.  Although  the  Tar 
Heels  represented  64  of  the  counties  of  the  State, 
1527  of  them  came  from  Robeson,  Cumberland, 
Scotland,  Richmond,  Columbus,  Bladen  and  Hoke 
counties.  There  were  524  freshmen,  412 
sophomores,  359  juniors,  464  seniors,  and  105 
special  students. 

The  students  were  supported  by  the  Office  of 
Admissions  and  Registration  which  processed 
their  applications,  established  their  records,  ad¬ 
vised  them  on  institutional  requirements,  and 
developed  student  profiles  from  the  computerized 
student  data  base  for  institutional  use  in  serving 
them  better;  by  the  Financial  Aid  Office  which 
helped  547  of  them  get  $593,365  in  financial 
assistance  with  about  55  of  them  getting  ap¬ 
proximately  $41,502  in  academic  or  athletic 
scholarships;  by  the  Counseling,  Testing  and 
Placement  Center  which  helped  70  of  the  begin¬ 
ning  freshmen  earn  684  semester  hours  of  ad¬ 
vanced  placement  credit  through  its  College  Level 
Examination  —  General  Examinations  Program 
for  beginning  freshmen;  by  the  Office  for 
Academic  Affairs  which  provided  the  students  a 
wide  range  of  academic  options  and  services  for 
insuring  their  success;  by  the  Office  for  Student 
Affairs  which  increased  student  activity  funds  by 
forty  percent,  improved  the  quality  of  the  on- 
campus  cultural  and  social  programs,  and  provid¬ 
ed  students  with  improved  dormitory  conditions 
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and  better  food  service;  by  the  Mary  Livermore 
Library  which  gave  students  an  expanded  time 
schedule  for  library  services;  by  the  Media  Center 
which  provided  students  with  individualized  mul¬ 
timedia  support  in  their  learning  activities;  and  by 
the  Human  Services  Center  which  provided 
students  with  field-based  experiential  learning 
opportunities  in  conjunction  with  their  on- 
campus,  classroom-oriented  study. 

The  students  were  successful.  Two  hundred  and 
eighty-four  of  them  made  the  Dean’s  List  in  the 
Fall  and  49  of  those  had  a  semester  quality  point 
average  of  4.0.  In  the  Spring  252  of  them  made  the 
Dean’s  List  and  46  of  those  had  a  semester  quality 
point  average  of  4.0.  In  the  spring  graduation 
ceremony  473  of  them  received  153  B.A.  degrees 
and  320  B.S.  degrees.  Ninety-six  graduated  cum 
laude,  44  magna  cum  laude,  and  16  summa  cum 
laude.  The  cross  country,  wrestling,  indoor  track, 
and  outdoor  track  teams  won  NAIA  District  29 
Championships  and  the  cross  country  and  wrestl¬ 
ing  teams  went  on  from  there  to  win  NAIA  Area  7 
titles.  Thus  Pembroke  State  University  teams  won 
four  NAIA  District  29  Championships  and  two 
NAIA  Area  7  Titles  in  the  nine  sports  that  they 
competed  in.  The  individuals  on  these  teams  won 
many  awards.  There  were  one  national  champion, 
one  runner-up  for  national  champion,  two  All- 
Americans,  six  honorable  mention  All-Americans, 
and  one  All-State  player,  thirty-six  All  District 
athletes,  and  one  honorable  mention  Academic 
All-American.  Other  students  demonstrated  their 
success  through  participation  in  such  programs  as 
the  dramatic  production  “Indians”  which  at¬ 
tracted  five  standing-room-only  audiences  total¬ 
ing  5,000,  the  Carolina  Indian  Teacher  Efficiency 
Model  Program  which  provided  training  in  im¬ 
proved  teaching  techniques  for  77  teachers  of 
Indian  children  and  provided  for  some  student 
exchange  with  other  senior  institutions  of  higher 
education,  and  the  Experiential  Learning 
Program  which  provided  students  with  career 
work  experiences  in  public  service  agencies,  in¬ 
dustry  and  business  which  were  designed  to  meet 
some  of  the  cultural,  educational  and  economic 
needs  of  both  on-campus  and  off-campus  people 
and  to  provide  students  with  learning  oppor¬ 


tunities  in  the  real  world  as  a  necessary  part  of 
their  education. 


FACULTY 


There  were  108  full-time  and  4  part-time  faculty 
members  during  the  year  and  51  of  them  held 
terminal  degrees.  Sixty  of  the  full-time  faculty  and 
staff  were  tenured  and  48  were  not.  During  the  year 
there  were  3  resignations,  2  retirements,  no  new 
appointments  to  the  rank  of  professor,  5  ap¬ 
pointments  to  associate  professor,  and  9  ap¬ 
pointments  to  assistant  professor.  One  professor, 
two  associate  professors  and  five  assistant 
professors  were  awarded  tenure  and  two  faculty 
members  were  granted  leaves  of  absence  for  ad¬ 
vanced  study. 

The  new  Faculty  Senate  created  last  year  by  the 
Administration  and  the  Faculty  Legislative 
Assembly  completed  its  first  full  year  of  operation 
this  Spring  with  a  record  for  efficiency  in  conduc¬ 
ting  faculty  business.  Under  the  leadership  of  its 
Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman,  the  Senate  refined 
its  procedures  for  processing  faculty  matters  and 
improved  faculty  access  to  the  Senate  through  its 
committees  and  the  senators  themselves.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  making  numerous  curriculum  changes  for 
expanding  and  strengthening  the  academic 
programs  of  the  University,  the  Administration 
and  Faculty  Senate  sent  a  special  committee 
consisting  of  the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic 
Affairs,  the  Expeditor  of  the  1973-74  Tenure  Study 
Committee,  and  the  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Faculty 
to  the  University  of  North  Carolina  General 
Administration  to  make  recommendations  on  the 
tenure  provisions  of  The  University  Code;  studied 
foreign  language  requirements  in  the  University 
and  reaffirmed  the  University  position  that 
foreign  languages  be  retained  as  an  optional 
choice  for  students,  that  there  be  no  University 
wide  requirement  for  foreign  language  for 
students,  and  that  the  academic  departments  have 
the  option  of  requiring  or  not  requiring  foreign 
language  for  their  majors;  and  established  a 
Special  Committee  on  Textbook  Policy  to  study 
and  recommend  a  revised  policy  to  the  Senate. 
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In  addition  to  the  ordinary  in-service  type  of 
career  development  activities,  faculty  and  staff 
members  participated  in  curriculum  improvement 
actiNuties  sponsored  by  the  Office  for  Academic 
Affairs,  in  workshops  in  the  multimedia  approach 
to  teaching  and  learning,  in  an  environmental 
resource  use  symposium,  in  a  symposium  entitled 
“Sex  and  Sexism  —  1975,”  and  in  Pembroke  State 
University’s  annual  symposium,  which  was 
developed  again  this  year  by  the  Department  of 
Philosophy  emd  Religion  and  was  titled  “A  Cer¬ 
tain  Faith  in  Uncertain  Times  —  Middle  East 
Lectures.” 


CURRICULUM  AND  INSTRUCTION 


The  Office  for  Academic  Affairs,  the  academic 
departments  and  supportive  services  completed 
the  second  year  of  their  continuing  university¬ 
wide  comprehensive  cumculum  study  of 
programs,  courses  and  related  activities  and  com¬ 
pleted  the  second  phase  of  the  work  on  needs 
assessment  procedures,  program  objectives,  and 
program  development  including  course  objectives 
and  course  development.  In  the  1973-74  academic 
year  Pembroke  submitted  Requests  for  Planning 
Authorization  to  the  General  Administration  of 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  for  a:  (1)  Con¬ 
tinuing  Education  Program,  (2)  Bachelor  of 
Applied  Science  Program,  (3)  Bachelor  of  Arts 
Program  in  Philosophy  and  Religion,  (4)  Bachelor 
of  Science  Program  in  Physics,  (5)  Bachelor  of 
Science  Program  in  Special  Education,  (6) 
Bachelor  of  Science  Program  in  Social  Work,  (7) 
Specialty  Concentration  Program  in  Computer 
Science  and  Programming,  and  (8)  Specialty  Con¬ 
centration  Program  in  Medical  Technology.  The 
Requests  for  Planning  Authorization  for  the 
Bachelor  of  Applied  Science  Program,  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  Program  in  Philosophy  and 
Religion,  and  the  Specialty  Concentration 
Program  in  Medical  Technology  were  approved  in 
1974.  These  programs  were  offered  this  year  and 
already  have  a  significant  number  of  students 
enrolled  in  them.  The  Requests  for  Planning 
Authorization  for  a  Bachelor  of  Science  Program 
in  Special  Education  and  a  Specialty  Concentra¬ 


tion  Program  in  Computer  Science  and  Program¬ 
ming  were  approved  in  1975.  Planning  for  these 
programs  is  complete  and  they  will  be  offered  to 
students  beginning  this  fall  semester. 

As  requested  by  the  President  of  The  University 
and  as  directed  by  Pembroke  State  University’s 
Chancellor,  the  Office  for  Academic  Affairs,  in 
coordination  with  the  academic  departments  and 
supportive  services  of  the  University  prepared  a 
“Long-Range  Plan  for  Educational  Activities  and 
Academic  Programs  for  1975-76  through  1979-80” 
and  submitted  it  to  the  General  Administration  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  for  action  and 
inclusion  in  “The  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  Long-Range  Plan 
for  a  Coordinated  System  of  Higher  Education.” 
Our  plan,  which  can  be  amended  as  necessitated 
by  unforeseen  contingencies,  included  the  follow¬ 
ing  programs  in  priority  order:  (1)  Priority  One  — 
Master  of  Arts  in  Education  Degree  Program,  (2) 
Priority  Two  —  Continuing  Education  Program, 
(3)  Priority  Three  —  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Reading  Education  Program,  (4)  Priority  Four  — 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Special  Education 
Program,  and  (5)  Priority  Five  —  Specialty  Con¬ 
centration  (Non-Degree)  in  Computer  Science  with 
Emphasis  in  Automated  Data  Processing.  The 
Plan  was  vigorously  presented  and,  as  previously 
noted,  the  priority  four  and  five  programs  will 
begin  this  Fall.  The  University  community  looks 
forward  to  the  early  approval  of  the  UNC  Board  of 
Governors  for  the  other  priority  programs;  par¬ 
ticularly,  the  priority  one  Master  of  Arts  in  Educa¬ 
tion  Degree  Program  which  could  begin  in  the  Fall 
of  1976  and  which  would  mean  so  much  to  the 
University  and  the  people  of  this  region. 


SUPPORTIVE  SERVICES 


During  the  fiscal  year  1974-75,  the  Mary  Liver¬ 
more  Library  reached  the  100,000  mark  in  bound 
volumes  and  the  600  mark  in  currently  received 
periodicals.  With  the  continuing  cooperation  of  the 
University  departments,  the  Library  completed 
the  final  phase  of  its  five-year  plan  for  purchasing 
titles  listed  in  Books  for  College  Libraries,  a 
“standard”  list  of  some  50,000  titles  published  in 
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1967  by  the  American  Library  Association.  The 
controlled  traffic  security  system  has  continued  to 
yield  real  profits.  The  shelving  capacity  of  the 
Library  was  increased  by  5,000  books  and  plans 
were  made  projecting  the  purchase  of  book  stacks 
over  a  ten-year  period  as  the  Library  expands  into 
the  second  floor  of  the  Library  Building  in  the 
1976-77  fiscal  year.  An  excellent  budget  for  1974- 
75,  enhanced  by  “catch-up”  money,  made  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  reduce  some  deficiencies  and  to  achieve  a 
better  balance  in  the  collection.  This  has  given  the 
Library  a  much  better  position  as  a  primary 
contributor  to  the  cultural  and  educational 
development  of  the  people  of  the  region,  has 
increased  its  capacity  for  comprehensive 
curriculum  support,  and  has  significantly 
strenghtened  Pembroke  State  University’s  posi¬ 
tion  as  it  bids  for  a  Master  of  Arts  Degree  Program 
in  Education  and  other  undergraduae  degree 
programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people  it  serves. 

The  Media  Center  renovated  existing  adjoining 
facilities  to  accommodate  the  new  carrier-current 
radio  station,  WPSU,  and  the  new  graphic  arts 
service,  offset  printing,  handset  printing  and 
graphic  arts  darkroom  production;  improved  the 
lighting  system  in  the  television  studio;  and  ac¬ 
quired  approximately  $25,000  worth  of  media 
equipment  this  year.  With  previously  acquired 
facilities  and  equipment  and  with  this  year’s 
additions  and  improvements,  the  Center  sup¬ 
ported  the  students,  faculty  and  staff  of  the 
University  by  making  1810  equipment  loans  for 
use  outside  the  Center;  by  providing  for  use  of 
media  center  facilities  by  3,987  listening 
laboratory  users,  5009  audio-visual  laboratory 
users,  and  19,250  television  studio  users;  by 
producing  34,790  visual  media  items;  by  providing 
for  3,596  hours  of  television  production  and  view¬ 
ing,  audio  tape  production  and  duplication,  and 
preview  time;  and  by  providing  on-campus  radio 
entertainment  for  all  students  while  providing 
some  of  them  with  real  experience  in  radio 
programming  and  announcing. 

The  Human  Services  Center  consolidated  gains 
made  in  previous  years;  provided  the  departments 
of  Business  Administration,  Education,  Home 
Economics,  Political  Science,  Psychology,  and 
Sociology  with  experiential  learning  opportunities 


in  nineteen  governmental  agencies,  industries  and 
businesses  for  168  students;  planned  and  initiated 
the  Clinical  Work-Study  Summer  Health  Progam 
of  the  North  Carolina  Health  Manpower  Develop¬ 
ment  Program  at  Pembroke  State  University  in¬ 
volving  23  students  and  ten  allied  health  agencies; 
and  started  planning  for  a  University  wide  ex¬ 
periential  learning  program. 

During  the  year,  the  Computer  Center  completed 
the  equipment  inventory  data  base  started  last 
year,  developed  a  new  alumni  data  base  and  a  new 
data  base  which  includes  all  educational  in¬ 
stitutions  in  N.C.;  expanded  institutional  research 
programs  in  support  of  Pembroke  State  University 
and  The  University  of  North  Carolina;  expanded 
data  processing  laboratory  facilities  to  accom¬ 
modate  a  larger  number  of  student  users,  and 
worked  with  the  Office  for  Academic  Affairs  and 
the  Mathematics  Department  in  the  development 
of  a  specialty  concentration  in  computer  science 
and  automated  data  processing  which  will  be 
offered  next  Fall. 

Control  of  the  Guidance,  Testing  and  Placement 
Center  was  shifted  from  the  Office  for  Academic 
Affairs  to  the  Office  for  Student  Affairs  since  the 
principal  activities  for  the  Center,  such  as  per¬ 
sonal  and  vocational  counseling,  the  provision  of 
opportunities  to  earn  academic  credit  through 
standardized  testing,  and  job  placement,  provide 
direct  support  to  students.  In  addition  to  con¬ 
tinuing  the  services  offered  in  the  1973-74  year,  the 
Center  provided  marriage  counseling  for  a  limited 
number  of  married  students;  expanded  counseling 
services  to  include  students  with  personal- 
emotional  problems  requiring  long  term  counsel¬ 
ing;  provided  vocational  counseling  for  most  in¬ 
coming  freshmen;  provided  experiential  learning 
opportunities  for  students  in  both  Introductory 
and  Advanced  Psychological  Testing; 
with  community  agencies  in  planning  for  and 
providing  mental  health  and  other  psychological 
services.  Approximately  1 194  persons  were  tested 
in  the  Center  with  70  percent  of  the  senior  students 
using  placement  services,  80  percent  of  the 
students  using  counseling  and  information  ser¬ 
vices,  a  30  percent  increase  in  the  number  of  off- 
campus  users  of  center  services,  a  28  percent 
increase  in  the  number  of  students  taking  the 
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Institutional  Admissions  Testing  Program  Test, 
and  a  33  percent  increase  in  thenumber  of  persons 
taking  the  Miller  Analogies  Test. 


DEVELOPMENT 


The  Office  for  Development,  with  principal 
responsibility  for  developing  the  Pembroke  State 
University  Endowment  Fund  and  the  Pembroke 
State  University  Foundation,  completed  its  first 
full  year  of  operation  this  year  and  completed  the 
first  year  of  its  development  program,  “The  Future 
Is  Now  -  4  by  84,”  which  is  a  program  designated  to 
raise  $4,000,000  for  the  two  funds  by  1984.  Thus 
far,  the  program  has  raised  $18,000  in  money  and 
pledges  for  1974-75  and  some  $175,000  over  the 
next  ten  years. 

During  the  1973-74  fiscal  year,  eleven  proposals 
for  external  funding  were  prepared  and  submitted. 
Five  of  the  eleven  and  one  from  those  submitted  in 
the  1972-73  fiscal  year  were  funded  for  a  total  of 
$433,640  this  year. 

This  fiscal  year,  ten  proposals  for  external  funds 
totaling  $1,070,055,  have  been  prepared  and  sub¬ 
mitted.  Thus  far,  three  of  them  have  been  funded 
for  a  total  of  $140,767. 


FACILITIES  -  CONSTRUCTION 


The  Performing  Arts  Center  was  completed  and 
five  new  tennis  courts  were  added  at  a  cost  of 
$1,785,000  and  $58,000  respectively. 

The  Performing  Arts  Center  is  architecturally 
striking  in  both  an  aesthetic  sense  and  from  a 
functional  point  of  view.  It  is  the  heart  of  our 
humanities  programs  and  is  destined  to  become  a 
regional  cultural  center.  It  has  an  area  of  43,200 
square  feet  and  includes  classroom  space,  faculty 
offices,  seating  for  an  audience  of  1700,  and  will 
accommodate  a  full  range  of  performing  arts 
productions. 

Construction  on  the  new  classroom  building  has 
started  and  we  should  have  it  for  the  beginning  of 
the  fall  semester  in  1976.  It  will  provide  much 
needed  classroom  and  faculty  office  space.  The 


three  story  building  will  provide  about  30,000 
square  feet  of  instructional  and  faculty  office 
space  and  will  house  the  departments  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Philosophy  and  Religion,  and  Psychology.  It 
will  cost  approximately  $1,315,000. 

In  addition,  the  University  acquired  twenty- 
three  acres  of  land  along  the  North  side  of  the 
campus  from  Mr.  Walter  Sanderson. 


ARTICULATION 


Pembroke  State  University  continued  its 
progress  in  establishing  and  improving  the  ar¬ 
ticulation  between  the  University  and  its 
programs  and  the  needs  of  the  people  it  serves 
throughout  the  regional  community.  Federally 
funded  projects  such  as  “The  Myth  of  the 


American 

Indian” 

project,  the 

“Title 

III, 

HEA:  Developing 

Institutions” 

project. 

the 

“College 

Library 

Resources” 

project. 

the 

“Carolina  Indian  Teacher  Efficiency  Model 
(CITEM)  project,  the  “Upward  Bound”  project, 
and  the  “Special  Services”  project  were  effective 
supplements  to  the  University’s  regularly  funded 
programs  and  services  for  meeting  the  needs, 
hopes,  and  aspirations  of  the  people  in  the  region. 
The  academic  supportive  services  have  been  par¬ 
ticularly  successful  in  establishing  and  improving 
the  linkages  between  the  University  and 
governmental  agencies,  industries,  businesses,  or 
groups,  and  individuals.  The  addition  of  programs 
and  a  more  flexible  schedule  coupled  with  an 
intensified  recruiting  program  have  resulted  in  the 
largest  summer  term  ever  and  there  is  every 
indication  that  these  same  things  will  result  in  a 
much  larger  class  of  incoming  freshmen  this  year 
than  last. 

Education  is  a  great  articulating  force  and 
programs  of  real  educational  opportunity  which 
affect  large  numbers  of  people  are  necessary  to  our 
continued  advance.  Our  priority  one  Master  of 
Arts  in  Education  Program  is  just  such  a  program 
and  Pembroke  State  University,  along  with  the 
people  of  this  region,  looks  forward  expectantly  to 
its  early  approval  by  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Universiy  of  North  Carolina. 
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CONCLUSION 


In  conclusion,  may  I  say,  this  has  been  a  good 
year  of  assessment  of  needs  and  University 
programs  and  services  for  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
people  we  serve,  a  year  for  consolidating  previous 
gains,  a  year  of  continued  growth  and  progress  in 
student  services,  faculty  development,  instruc¬ 
tional  programs,  academic  supportive  services, 
facilities  and  equipment,  and  regional  service,  and 
a  year  of  strengthening  the  ties  this  institution  has 
with  the  other  institutions  of  the  region. 

Pembroke  State  University  has  served  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  State,  especially  those  in  the 
southeastern  region,  ably  and  well  since  its  hum¬ 
ble  beginning;  however,  the  region  has  grown  and 
is  still  growing  and  with  this  growth  there  is  an 
increasing  demand  for  a  greater  variety  of,  and 
more  depth  in,  programs  at  the  University.  We 
have  responded  to  these  demands  for  a  greater 
variety  of  programs,  and,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  UNC  System,  we  are  offering  more  programs 
here.  We  will  ask  for  others  in  the  immediate 
future.  The  most  urgently  needed  and  requested  in- 
depth  program  of  study  is  a  Master  of  Arts  in 
Education  Program.  We  have  had  a  proposal  for 


such  a  program  before  the  governing  bodies  for 
sometime  now  and,  since  it  is  so  important  to  the 
continuing  development  of  the  region  and  Pem¬ 
broke  State  University,  we  look  forward  to  its  early 
approval  by  the  President  and  his  staff  and  the 
Board  of  Governors. 

We  would  certainly  be  remiss  if  we  failed  to 
express  our  sincere  appreciation  to  the  people  of 
our  area,  the  Trustees  and  other  loyal  supporters 
who  have  helped  us  become  what  we  are,  to  the 
students  who  have  come  to  us  and  have  gone  out 
from  here  to  make  a  better  life  so  diligently  this 
year  to  achieve  the  best  for  those  we  serve.  Too,  we 
fully  and  sincerely  appreciate  the  thoughtful  and 
concerned  leadership  you  and  your  staff  have 
provided  us  in  the  1974-75  year  and  look  forward  to 
the  continued  growth  of  Pembroke  State  Universi¬ 
ty  and  The  University  of  North  Carolina  in  the 
years  hereafter. 

Best  wishes  to  President  Friday  and  his  staff  as 
they  strive  to  serve  the  people  of  our  State  and  The 
University  of  North  Carolina. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

English  E.  Jones 

Chancellor 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  UNIVERSITY 


A  REPORT  TO  PRESIDENT  FRIDAY  AND  THE  BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
BY  CHANCELLOR  JOHN  T.  CALDWELL  FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR 
JULY  1,  1974  TO  JUNE  30,  1975 


A  history  of  the  development  of  North  Carolina 
State  University  since  its  founding  in  1887  will 
record  periods  of  growth,  periods  of  leveling  out, 
intervals  of  retrenchment  as  during  depression 
and  war.  Since  1945  the  expansion,  improvement 
in  quality  and  the  advancement  of  the  institution’s 
mission  has  been  almost  unremittingly  steady. 
Although  it  is  true  that  similar  progress  and 
growth  are  characteristic  of  major  State  univer¬ 
sities  and  Land-grant  colleges  throughout  the 
nation,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  development  of 
NCSU,  if  not  unique,  has  been  outstanding.  The 
year  1974-75  has  been  no  exception.  The  fruitage  of 
sound  building  of  several  decades  is  being 
harvested  in  the  quality  and  morale  of  the  study 
body,  the  caliber  and  morale  of  the  faculty,  the 
competence  of  ancillary  services,  the  significance 
of  the  research  effort,  the  sophistication  of  the 
extension  work,  the  quality  of  the  campus  and  its 
facilities  from  any  standpoint,  and  finally  in 
widespread  professional  and  public  recognition  of 
them  all. 

As  this  report  is  prepared  the  General  Assembly 
of  North  Carolina  is  in  the  budget-cutting  process 
throughout  State  Government  in  all  departments, 
agencies,  and  institutions.  This  campus  is  not 
being  spared.  Indeed  quite  to  the  contrary.  It 
almost  seems  that  the  doctrine  of  “to  him  who  hath 
it  shall  be  taken  away”  is  applicable.  Research 
overhead  reserves  which  are  a  direct  product  of  an 
active  faculty  and  sound  husbandry  are  being 
taken  from  the  budget  in  this  cutting  process. 
Instead  of  being  used  to  enable  us  to  carry  on  with 
good  quality,  these  funds  are  being  captured  to 
balance  the  State  budget  elsewhere.  Funds 
characteristically  available  to  enable  the  Univer¬ 
sity  to  serve  a  larger  enrollment  are  being  denied. 
Next  year  will  be  difficult.  Inasmuch  as  the  funds 


deleted  from  the  budget  of  NCSU  are  dispropor¬ 
tionately  large  in  comparison  with  the  cutting  of 
other  campuses  in  the  system,  it  must  be  the 
prerogative  of  the  Administration  and  Trustees  to 
insist  upon  a  priority  position  in  restoring  these 
funds  when  the  State  moves  back  into  a  fiscally 
greater  potential.  Meantime,  it  surely  will  be  the 
determination  of  all  personnel  on  this  proud 
campus  to  maintain  the  highest  standards  of 
service  possible  with  belts  tightened. 

Again,  1974-75  has  been  a  year  of  progress  and 
achievement. 


Students 


Enrollment  at  NCSU  reached  an  all-time  high  of 
15,751  in  the  fall  of  1974,  an  increase  of  more  10% 
over  the  fall  of  1973.  Undergraduate  enrollment 
grew  by  more  than  1100  students,  and  graduate 
students  by  260.  Women  students  became  26%  of 
the  total  enrollment,  increasing  20.6%  over  the 
preceding  fall,  while  male  enrollment  increased 
7.3%.  The  ranking  of  Schools  by  full-time 
equivalent  enrollment  was  as  follows: 

FTE 


Liberal  Arts  3,167 

Engineering  2,968 

Agriculture  and  Life  Sciences  2,899 

Physical  and  Mathematical  Sciences  1,125 
Forest  Resources  939 

Education  851 

Textiles  663 

Design  561 


However,  the  largest  number  of  students  are 
taught  by  the  School  of  Physical  and  Math¬ 
ematical  Sciences  (19,000)  and  by  the  School  of 
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Liberal  Arts  (22,000).  Together  these  two  Schools 
teach  over  60%  of  the  total  credit  hours  of  the 
campus. 

After  a  continual  decline  in  total  School  enroll¬ 
ment  since  1969,  the  freshman  enrollment  in 
Engineering,  plus  transfers,  produced  a  total  in¬ 
crease  of  10.1%  over  the  previous  year. 

The  total  new  student  undergraduate  enroll¬ 
ment  increased  from  3,173  in  1973  to  3,541  in  1974. 

Dedicated  and  intelligent  efforts  to  increase 
minority  enrollment  produced  results.  In  the  fall  of 
1973,  60  black  new  freshmen  entered  NCSU.  In 
1974  that  number  was  145.  Undergraduate  black 
enrollment  increased  by  at  least  30%  in  all  Schools 
except  one  —  Forest  Resources.  Total  black  enroll¬ 
ment  increased  by  55.3%,  including  un¬ 
dergraduates  and  graduates.  It  is  especially  impor¬ 
tant  that  black  enrollment  in  the  graduate  schools 
of  the  nation  be  increased  and  even  more  par¬ 
ticularly  in  candidacy  for  the  doctorate.  Only  by 
increasing  the  number  of  well  prepared  black 
doctorates  can  the  faculties  of  the  nation  increase 
their  minority  components. 

The  Division  of  Student  Affairs  continues  to  be 
innovative.  The  work  of  this  Division  in  the 
residence  halls,  cooperating  with  the  School  of 
Liberal  Arts  in  the  “transition”  program,  con¬ 
tinues  to  bear  fruit  in  student  enthusiasm  even 
though  the  numbers  involved  are  relatively  small. 
The  careful  working  out  of  the  new  space  available 
in  the  vacated  Print  Shop  displays  a  determined 
concern  for  minority  cultural  interests.  The 
renovated  Infirmary  is  an  inspiration.  Under  the 
administration  of  Miss  Carolyn  Jessup  the 
professional  services  of  that  enterprise  have  been 
expanded  with  high  morale  and  much  student 
satisfaction.  This  particular  operation  continues 
to  meet  its  responsibilities  with  a  relatively  modest 
student  fee.  It  is  entirely  self-supporting. 

The  Career  Counselling  and  Guidance  Center  is 
another  example  of  creative  development  to  serve 
the  student  interest.  Regarded  many  years  ago  as 
a  placement  service  to  facilitate  industry  contacts 
with  seniors,  which  was  useful  of  course  to  the 
students  as  well,  the  Center  has  become  a  com¬ 
prehensive  service  assisting  students  at  every 
level  to  sort  out  career  alternatives.  In  addition  to 
well  informed  staff  and  counsellors,  the  Center 


uses  imaginatively  assembled  audio-visual  equip¬ 
ment. 


AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION 

Dr.  Lawrence  M.  Clark  is  the  designated  “affir¬ 
mative  action  officer”  for  the  University,  serving 
as  Assistant  Provost.  He  is  responsible  for 
monitoring  our  affirmative  action  progress  and 
prepares  the  institution’s  annual  report  to  HEW. 
Although  HEW  has  never  indicated  formal  accep¬ 
tance  or  rejection  of  the  NCSU  plan  which  was 
submitted  in  February  1974,  the  plan  does  con¬ 
stitute  the  University’s  commitment  we  strive  to 
fulfill.  Here  is  an  oversimplified  statistical  sum¬ 
mary  of  our  progress. 

Race:  The  June  1976  goal  for  black  EPA  non¬ 

faculty  is  39.  We  have  28.  “Other  race” 
category  goal  is  5.  We  have  4. 

Full-time  black  EPA  faculty  goal  for 
June  1976  is  44.  We  have  18,  an  increase 
of  4  over  the  previous  year. 

In  the  “other  race”  category  the  goal  is 
20.  We  have  15. 

In  the  SPA  category  (non-faculty,  non¬ 
professional)  the  goal  is  636.  We  have 
549. 

Sex:  The  female  EPA  non-faculty  goal  for 

June  1976  is  89.  We  have  91. 

The  female  EPA  faculty  goal  for  June 
1976  is  114.  We  have  74,  an  increase  of  6 
over  the  previous  year. 

We  have  met  fully  our  goal  of  female  SPA 
personnel. 

Recruitment  efforts  have  been  bona  fide  and 
intense  toward  upping  the  faculty  categories  in 
minority  race  and  women  with  the  result  that  five 
black  assistant  professors  and  nine  female  faculty 
have  been  added  for  1975-76.  Our  effort  has 
included  devices  for  improving  administrative 
understanding  of  the  climate  required  on  campus, 
a  climate  free  from  racial  prejudice. 


RESEARCH 


Although  the  number  of  research  dollars 
available  does  not  purchase  as  much  research  as  it 
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would  even  a  year  ago,  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
our  research  budget  has  been  increased  despite 
considerable  curbing  at  the  national  level  of 
appropriations.  Grants  and  contracts  received  on 
this  campus  in  1974-75  were  $350,000  above  the 
presdous  year  and  research  support  from  sources 
other  than  grants  and  contracts  was  up  by  more 
than  a  million  dollars. 

As  has  been  stated  in  previous  annual  reports,  it 
is  completely  impractical  to  summarize  or  to  list 
the  research  either  completed  or  in  progress  on  this 
campus.  From  year  to  year  this  report  can  only 
take  note  of  areas  of  new  effort  of  particular 
interest  to  the  society  at  the  time. 

The  Marine  Sciences  faculty  consists  of  25 
members  in  seven  departments.  The  research 
acti\ity  in  this  important  area  to  North  Carolina 
and  the  nation  continues  to  grow  dramatically  and 
the  applications  for  graduate  study  with  the 
faculty  has  doubled.  Nowhere  is  there  a  better 
illustration  of  the  value  of  interdisciplinary 
collaboration  in  both  research  and  instruction,  nor 
a  better  illustration  that  the  quality  of  the  work 
depends  upon  high  levels  of  excellence  in  each  of 
the  several  collaborative  fields  cutting  across 
technology,  basic  physical  sciences,  and  the 
biological  sciences  in  three  different  Schools. 

Similarly,  the  expertise  of  the  acoustical  studies 
in  the  School  of  Engineering  collaborates  with  the 
expertise  in  the  School  of  Textiles  and  other 
departments  in  Engineering. 

Another  unit  engaged  in  multidisciplinary 
research  is  the  Furniture  R  &  D  Applications 
Institute.  Established  in  1973  with  support  from 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  the  activities  of 
this  institute  are  centered  in  the  Schools  of 
Engineering  and  Forest  Resources  but  also  in¬ 
volve  the  School  of  Textiles  and  School  of  Design. 
Seven  furniture  companies  from  four  states  have 
joined  the  institute  and  three  R  and  D  projects 
have  been  started. 

Supported  by  modest  funds,  the  Minerals 
Research  Laboratory  of  the  School  of  Engineering 
has  had  an  extraordinarily  productive  year.  Seven 
new  processes  have  been  developed  through  the 
pilot  plant  stage.  Capital  investments  in  the  State 
accruing  from  these  activities  will  have  totalled 
possible  150  million  dollars. 


In  Agriculture  and  Life  Sciences  six  new  crop 
varieties  and  breeding  lines  were  released  during 
this  year  (barley,  oats,  cucumbers,  peanuts).  They 
will  give  North  Carolina  farmers  the  opportunities 
of  improved  crops  performing  well  under  local 
environmental  conditions. 

The  Center  for  Occupational  Education  has 
received  over  six  million  dollars  over  a  ten-year 
period  and  $691,000  last  year.  One  research  effort 
of  the  Department  of  Psychology  has  been  to 
analyze  the  effect  of  supersonic  aircraft  noise  upon 
sleep. 

Research  in  the  School  of  Forest  Resources 
continues  to  expand  particularly  on  the  inter¬ 
disciplinary  front.  Work  on  forestry  equipment 
and  systems  involves  also  the  School  of  Engineer¬ 
ing  and  the  Department  of  Biological  and 
Agricultural  Engineering.  Similarly,  several 
faculty  have  been  active  in  policy  developments  on 
how  the  nation’s  renewable  wood  resources  can  be 
efficiently  incorporated  into  the  energy  supply  and 
conservation  measures  of  the  nation.  Four 
research  projects  on  the  pine  beetle  are  being 
financed  here.  Work  on  a  non-polluting  oxygen- 
alkali  pulping  process  involved  24  industrial  spon¬ 
sors. 

In  spite  of  the  tremendous  teaching  load  carried 
by  the  School  of  Liberal  Arts,  the  faculty  produced 
12  books  and  175  published  articles,  poems,  and 
short  stories.  This  does  not  include  the  very  large 
research  activity  of  the  Department  of  Economics 
and  Business  which  functions  as  a  part  also  of  the 
School  of  Agriculture  and  Life  Sciences. 

In  the  School  of  Physical  and  Mathematical 
Sciences  research  contributions  in  all  the 
departments  continued  at  a  high  level  both  in 
volume  and  in  international  recognition. 

Research  in  the  School  of  Textiles  continued  to 
have  a  strong  emphasis  on  usable  results  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  people  of  North  Carolina.  A  substantial 
portion  is  now  devoted  to  health  and  safety,  to 
noise  and  to  energy  conservation. 


LIBRARY 


Use  of  the  Library  reached  an  all-time  high 
during  1974-75.  Expanded  audiovisual  programs 
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and  computerized  information  retrieval  added 
new  dimensions  of  library  services.  With  occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  first  floor  of  the  Erdahl-Cloyd  Wing  and 
movement  of  several  departments  as  a  result  to 
more  adequate  quarters,  the  accumulated  effect 
was  to  make  1974-75  “the  busiest  and  most  ex¬ 
citing  year  for  the  staff  in  the  history  of  the 
Library.”  The  total  number  of  bound  volumes 
reached  694,000  and  the  total  number  of 
microforms  reached  978,000.  These  ac¬ 
complishments  should  not,  however,  obscure  the 
economic  facts  that  collection  development  was 
hurt  seriously  by  inflation  and  the  number  of 
volumes  added  compared  with  the  previous  year 
decreased  7%  in  spite  of  a  10%  increase  of  expen¬ 
ditures. 


GRADUATE  STUDY 


Since  1965  graduate  enrollment  has  grown  from 
1961  to  2614.  Since  1970  some  other  trends  within 
this  group  are  notable.  In-state  graduate  enroll¬ 
ment  has  grown  from  52%  to  68%  of  the  total 
enrolled.  Out-of-state  has  dropped  from  28%  to  19%. 
International  student  enrollment  has  dropped 
from  20%  to  13%.  The  enrollment  of  women  has 
grown  from  17%  to  26%.  Some  of  these 
developments  are  gratifying.  Others  are  not.  It  is 
marvelous  that  the  women’s  enrollment  has  in¬ 
creased.  It  is  also  good  that  the  enrollment  of  in¬ 
state  students  has  increased  provided  that  this 
does  not  mean  our  extraordinarily  high  $1800  out- 
of-state  tuition  fee  has  not  excluded  some  of  the 
best  out-of-state  and  also  international  student 
applicants,  which  it  has  done. 

The  output  of  178  Doctor’s  degrees  places  NCSU 
among  the  major  institutions  of  the  country. 


EXTENSION 


Extension  activities  take  many  forms.  The 
largest  and  most  dramatic  extension  activity  is,  of 
course,  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  in 
agriculture  and  home  economics  of  the  School  of 
Agriculture  and  Life  Sciences.  The  home 


economics  programs  continue  to  give  major  atten¬ 
tion  to  disadvantaged  families.  The  Expanded 
Food  and  Nutrition  Educational  Program  in  its 
fifth  year  has  reached  27,000  homemakers  and 
45,000  youth.  Other  isolated  facts  illustrate  the 
range  of  activity.  More  than  70,000  copies  of  the 
Garden  Manual  were  distributed.  4-H  participa¬ 
tion  reached  175,000  assisted  by  10,325  volunteer 
leaders.  Extension  trained  nearly  4,000  pesticide 
dealers  and  applicators,  a  requirement  for  licen¬ 
sing  to  sell  restricted-use  pesticides.  Work  in  land 
use  planning  has  become  a  major  interest  of  the 
agents  and  specialists  and  a  special  educational 
program  was  launched  in  the  twenty  counties 
affected  by  the  Coastal  Area  Management  Act  of 
1974.  The  “Impact  76  Program”  was  a  sound 
blueprint,  and  progress  in  North  Carolina 
agriculture  continues  to  bear  it  out.  Food  is  a 
number  one  human  concern  involving  production, 
processing,  distribution,  purchasing,  and  con¬ 
sumption.  This  keeps  agriculture  and  home 
economics  “on  the  front  burner.” 

Every  School  on  the  campus  is  engaged  in 
extending  its  expertise  in  a  useful  fashion  to  the 
people  of  North  Carolina  through  extension 
classes,  television  and  correspondence,  conference 
and  short  course  devices,  technical  assistance,  and 
participation  in  public  policy  boards  and  ac¬ 
tivities.  The  Vice  Chancellor  for  Extension  and 
Public  Service  coordinates  and  facilitates  many  of 
tbe  activities  and  in  addition  has  direct  ad¬ 
ministrative  responsibility  for  certain  operations. 


INTERNATIONAL  PROGRAMS 


Enrollment  of  overseas  students  moved  up  to 
551.  (Prior  to  the  $1800  out-of-state  tuition  fee,  the 
overseas  contingent  had  reached  more  than  800  in 
the  1960’s.)  With  23  staff  members  of  foreign 
status,  the  number  of  countries  represented  on 
campus  is  now  seventy. 

Overseas  technical  assistance  is  still  heavy  and 
outstanding  in  Central  and  Latin  America  in  soils. 
Individual  participation  in  overseas  assignments 
by  faculty  and  staff  extends  to  other  areas  of  the 
developing  world,  the  Far  East,  Middle  East, 
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South  Asia,  and  Africa.  Dean  Rigney  is  a  director 
and  secretary  of  the  highly  successful  Inter¬ 
national  Potato  Institute  established  in  1967  by 
XCSU  and  the  Peru\dan  Government.  It  is  now 
supported  by  other  governments  and  by  inter¬ 
national  funding  organizations. 

Dean  Rigney  also  is  active  in  national  policy 
making. 


FACULTY 


A  cordial  and  constructive  relationship  con¬ 
tinues  to  characterize  working  relations  between 
the  Administration  and  the  Faculty  Senate. 
Mutual  trust  exists  and  the  machinery  for  ironing 
out  differences  works  well.  Credit  the  knowledge, 
experience  and  personality  of  Provost  Winstead,  of 
the  Assistant  Provost,  Professor  Murray  Downs  (a 
former  Senate  Chairman),  and  Senate  officers 
headed  by  Chairman  James  Wilson. 

This  relationship  has  made  possible  very  con- 
stuctive  inputs  into  the  Board  of  Governors’ 
revisions  of  Chapter  Five  (on  faculty  machinery  of 
each  campus)  and  Chapter  Six  (Academic 
Freedom  and  Tenure)  of  the  University  Code; 
revisions  of  the  NCSU  campus  mediation  policy 
and  procedures;  study  of  tenure  for  ad¬ 
ministrators;  faculty  involvement  in  financial 
matters,  and  many  other  policy  subjects. 

Named  professorships  are  supported  by  special 
funds  given  to  the  University.  The  following 
appointments  were  made  to  named  chairs: 

Charles  H.  Hill,  William  Neal  Reynolds 
Professor  of  Poultry  Science  and  Animal  Science; 
Samuel  B.  Tove,  William  Neal  Reynolds  Professor 
of  Biochemistry  and  Animal  Science;  and  Huber- 
tus  R.  Van  der  Vaart,  Drexel  Professor  of 
Biomathematics. 

Selected  by  an  elaborate  evaluation  process,  five 
members  of  the  faculty  were  named  recipients  of 
Alumni  Distinguished  Teaching  Professorships: 


Charles  D.  Livengood 

1975-76 

Hubert  V.  Park 

1975-77 

Robert  G.  Hitchings 

1975-78 

Maurice  G.  Cook 

1975-78 

Paul  D.  Cribbins 

1975-78 

FACULTY  RECOGNITION  AND  HONORS 


The  status  of  this  University  in  the  nation  and 
internationally  is  measured  in  part  by  the  esteem 
in  which  members  of  its  faculty  and  staff  are  held 
by  others.  It  was  thrilling  to  have  the  Dean  of  our 
School  of  Engineering  elected  to  the  National 
Academy  of  Engineering  and  our  Professor 
Emeritus  Gertrude  M.  Cox  elected  as  our  fifth 
member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Dr.  Edgar  Boone,  immediate  past  president  of 
the  Adult  Education  Association  of  America, 
became  the  first  president  of  the  newly  formed 
National  Coalition  of  Adult  Education  Organ¬ 
izations. 

Dr.  George  Hyatt  received  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture’s  Distinguished  Service  Award.  Dr. 
Philip  Miller  in  Crop  Science  was  elected  a  Fellow 
in  the  American  Society  of  Agronomy,  and  Dr. 
Fred  Wellman  a  Fellow  of  the  American 
Phytopathological  Society.  John  Clapp,  Jr.  receiv¬ 
ed  the  Meritorious  Award  from  the  American 
Soybean  Association,  and  J.  Paul  Thaxton  the 
Research  Award  of  the  Poultry  Science  Associa¬ 
tion.  Marvin  Senger  received  the  DeLeval  Award 
from  the  American  Dairy  Science  Association. 
There  were  numerous  other  recognitions  from  that 
faculty. 


MAJOR  ADMINISTRATIVE  APPOINTMENTS 


After  nearly  two  years  of  diligent  work  toward 
selecting  and  appointing  a  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School,  Dr.  Vivian  Stannett,  a  distinguished 
polymer  chemist  of  international  standing,  was 
selected.  Dr.  Stannett  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Chemical  Engineering  faculty  since  1967  and 
holds  the  Dreyfus  Professorship. 

The  University  feels  great  appreciation  for  the 
effective  performance  of  Dr.  James  Peeler  as 
Acting  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School.  He  will 
continue  as  Associate  to  Dr.  Stannett. 

Both  the  Dean  of  Engineering  and  Dean  of 
Design  have  brought  forward  names  of  able  per¬ 
sons  for  appointment  to  associate  positions.  The 
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retirement  of  Dr.  Robert  Carson,  Associate  Dean  of 
Engineering  whose  performance  over  the  years 
has  been  incomparably  large,  makes  a  vacancy  to 
be  filled  by  Dr.  John  Ely  of  Civil  Engineering  and 
a  recent  Chairman  of  the  Faculty  Senate. 

New  department  heads  appointed  or  assuming 
office  during  1974-75  are: 

Donald  C.  Martin,  Computer  Science;  Carl  L. 
Bumgardner,  Chemistry;  Thomas  S.  Elleman, 
Nuclear  Engineering;  Larry  K.  Monteith,  Elec¬ 
trical  Engineering;  John  G.  Scandalios,  Genetics; 
James  W.  Strobel,  Horticultural  Science;  and 
Samuel  B.  Tove,  Biochemistry. 


OFFICE  OF  FOUNDATIONS 
AND  DEVELOPMENT 


More  than  500  industrial,  business,  and 
professional  leaders  make  up  the  boards  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  eleven  foundations  serving  NCSU. 
Their  activities  produced  the  best  results  in  the 
institution’s  history.  The  foundations  received  a 
record  income  of  $2,188,930.70.  This  was  the  ninth 
consecutive  year  in  which  the  foundations’  income 
exceeded  a  million  dollars.  When  the  contributions 
to  the  Alumni  Association  and  Student  Aid 
Association  (Wolfpack  Club)  are  added  to  the 
above,  the  total  voluntary  assistance  figure 
reaches  3.4  million  dollars.  Since  the  creation  of 
the  voluntary  support  program  in  1942  over  27 
million  dollars  has  been  provided  from  individual 
and  corporate  support.  This  $27,000,000  does  not 
include  contributions  to  the  Alumni  Association  or 
to  the  Student  Aid  Association. 

In  1974-75  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Endow¬ 
ment  Funds  of  NCSU  was  established  as  provided 
by  the  Code  of  the  University.  This  board  will 
oversee  the  management  of  the  University’s  3.7 
million  dollars  in  the  Endowment  Funds. 


THE  WATAUGA  MEDAL 


With  enthusiasm  the  Board  of  Trustees  on 
recommendation  of  the  Administration  and  facul¬ 
ty  inaugurated  “The  Watauga  Medal”  to  honor 


persons  who  have  rendered  distinguished  support 
and  service  to  the  advancement  of  North  Carolina 
State  University.  Slated  to  be  a  feature  of  the 
Annual  Founder’s  Day  Dinner,  the  first  three 
awards  went:  Dr.  Carey  Hoyt  Bostian,  Mr.  Roy 
Hampton  Park,  and  Mr.  Richard  Joshua 
Reynolds,  Jr.  (posthumously). 

The  award  to  the  late  Dick  Reynolds  was  receiv¬ 
ed  and  acknowledged  by  his  son  William  Neal 
Reynolds,  H,  accompanied  by  a  brother  and  their 
wives. 


ATHLETICS 


Only  superlatives  can  adequately  describe  the 
year  1974-75  for  NCSU  in  intercollegiate  athletics. 
It  was  spectacular. 

The  year  1974-75  was  another  spectacular  one 
for  North  Carolina  State  University  athletics. 
Never  before  in  State  history  have  five  of  its 
athletics  teams  been  nationally  ranked.  Both  the 
football  and  basketball  teams  were  ranked  in  the 
top  ten  in  the  country;  and  the  swimming,  golf,  and 
baseball  teams  were  ranked  in  top  twenty.  The 
football  team  played  to  a  tie  with  the  University  of 
Houston  in  the  Astro-Bluebonnet  Bowl,  and  for  the 
third  consecutive  year  the  baseball  team 
represented  the  Atlantic  Coast  Conference  in  the 
NCAA  Tournament.  Moreover,  winning  records 
were  also  established  in  cross  country,  rifle,  tennis, 
wrestling,  and  outdoor  track.  And  certainly  worth 
noting  is  that  State  teams  are  exciting  to  watch. 

Individual  honors  were  many.  David  Thomp¬ 
son’s  Number  44  is  permanently  inscribed  in 
State’s  history.  But  other  individuals  brought 
great  credit  to  the  University.  For  the  second  year 
Justus  Everett,  a  major  in  Civil  Engineering,  was 
named  again  Academic  All  America,  First  Team. 
Four  football  players  made  ACC  All-Academic: 
Everett  (for  the  third  straight  year),  Mike  Devine, 
Pat  Hovance,  and  Jack  Hall.  Making  the  Dean’s 
list  were  twelve  football  players,  two  basketball 
players,  thirteen  swimmers,  five  in  baseball,  five 
in  golf,  eleven  in  soccer,  three  in  tennis,  seven  in 
fencing,  nine  in  track,  four  in  wrestling,  and  two  in 
lacrosse. 
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Advances  were  made  in  women’s  athletics.  The 
Department  fielded  a  successful  women’s  basket¬ 
ball  team.  The  University  has  appointed  a  new 
coordinator  of  women’s  athletics  and  head  basket¬ 
ball  coach,  Miss  Sandra  Kay  Yow. 

The  Wolfpack  Club  under  the  continued 
presidency  of  alumnus  W.C.  Calton  chalked  up 
another  amazing  year  of  giving  totalling  $1,007,- 
000. 


CAPITAL  IMPROVEMENTS 


Major  physical  improvements  completed  during 
the  year  included  the  parking  deck,  the  handsome 
addition  to  Ricks  Hall,  renovation  of  the  main 
floor  of  Reynolds  Coliseum,  renovation  of  two 
residence  halls,  renovation  of  Grinnells  Animal 
Health  Laboratory,  renovation  of  the  old  Print 
Shop,  completion  of  lighting  in  the  Erdahl-Cloyd 
Wing  of  the  D.H.  Hill  Library,  the  air  conditioning 
of  the  Computing  Center,  completion  of  a  salvage 
system  of  refuse  disposal,  and  many  im¬ 
provements  in  streets  and  utilities.  One  current 
objective  is  the  removal  of  architectural  barriers  to 
handicapped  persons.  All  projects  in  construction 
and  planning  stages  and  all  campus  renovations 
and  modifications  are  incorporating  new  re¬ 
quirements  for  barrier  removal.  A  special  elevator 
was  constructed  in  the  Library  to  provide  access  to 
the  Tower.  In  exterior  campus  situations,  steps 
have  been  replaced  with  ramps.  Curb  cuts  and 
ramp  entrances  into  several  buildings  have  been 
completed.  Much  remains  to  be  done.  The  iden¬ 
tification  process  continues.  One  cannot  avoid  a 
round  of  applause  for  private  and  public  people 
who  have  pushed  for  this  advancement  in  our 
commonplace  thinking. 


LOOKING  AHEAD 


In  March  1973  the  Chancellor  presented  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees  a  carefully  developed  statement 
on  the  “Role  of  North  Carolina  State  University.” 
This  statement  was  endorsed  by  the  Board  then.  I 
have  improved  the  wording  in  two  or  three  places.  I 


am  attaching  the  full  text  to  this  annual  report 
which  is  the  final  one  I  will  have  the  privilege  of 
making  as  Chancellor  at  North  Carolina  State 
University.  It  attempts  to  say  that  NCSU  per¬ 
forms  “a  unique  and  critical  intellectual  role  in  the 
well  being  of  North  Carolina.”  It  says  how  this  is 
accomplished.  It  outlines  the  areas  of  human 
concern  in  which  the  University  has  great 
strength.  The  statement  emphasizes  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  kind  of  university  as  a  “knowledge 
center.”  Then  the  statement  points  out  that  costs 
here  will  be  necessarily  higher  than  “average” 
costs  in  higher  education  but  that  it  is  essential  to 
the  welfare  of  the  nation  and  State  that  these  costs 
be  met. 

The  long-range  plan  submitted  a  few  months 
ago  from  this  campus  emphasized  the  need  for 
strengthening  the  funding  support  of  existing 
programs  as  having  priority  over  expansions  and 
the  addition  of  new  programs.  Some  new  programs 
are,  of  course,  desirable  and  an  occasional  expan¬ 
sion  can  be  justified.  The  priority  must  be, 
however,  to  advance  the  quality  of  what  is  already 
being  done.  As  the  results  of  the  current  session  of 
the  General  Assembly  are  becoming  visible  in 
which  budget  cuts  on  this  campus  are  pronounced, 
it  is  worth  emphasizing  again  that  the  leadership 
of  NCSU  must  plead  for  a  justified  priority  posi¬ 
tion  for  restoration  of  these  cuts. 

For  example,  the  quality,  competence,  and 
reputation  of  NCSU  was  achieved  during  a  period 
when  the  campus  was  authorized  a  faculty  posi¬ 
tion  for  each  13.7  full-time-equivalent  students. 
When  this  ratio  was  changed  to  14.5/1,  the  conse¬ 
quences  were  not  too  severe  and  the  University 
adjusted  to  the  new  ratio.  Now,  however,  with  the 
failure  to  fund  the  additional  2500  students 
enrolled  since  1973  and  who  will  be  counted  in  the 
student  body  by  the  end  of  1975-76,  a  serious  threat 
to  the  quality  of  everything  this  campus  does  faces 
the  public.  This  must  be  remedied  and  should  get 
priority  attention  by  the  Board  of  Governors  in  the 
fiscal  years  immediately  ahead. 

The  future  of  NCSU  cannot  be  entirely  isolated 
from  national  trends.  Among  those  trends  that 
must  be  noted  are  the  following.  College  atten¬ 
dance  in  the  traditional  pattern  will  be  leveled  by 
the  end  of  this  decade  and  will  drop  during  the 
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period  1980-90.  New  patterns  of  life-long  and  part- 
time  learning  are  already  emerging.  The  new 
student  is  more  career  oriented  than  in  former 
years.  Whereas  this  particular  trend  may  seem  to 
possess  some  merit,  an  important  caveat  is  in 
order.  Education  at  any  level  is  not  provided  solely 
for  economic  reasons,  that  is,  to  foster  higher 
earnings.  Higher  education  must  sell  itself  as  a 
part  of  the  whole  process  of  human  enlightenment 
and  human  betterment.  In  this  process  career 
orientation  and  economic  concerns  have  a  proper 
place  but  do  not  constitute  the  rationale  for 
learning. 

In  advanced  societies  it  is  the  quality  of  high 
level  programs  of  study  that  makes  the  difference 
in  the  society.  Because  these  programs  are  expen¬ 
sive  to  operate  and  because  the  quality  of  the 
scholar  and  the  research  is  what  is  important, 
there  will  be  and  should  be  a  trend  toward  con¬ 
solidation  of  advanced  study  opportunities.  The 
trend  toward  dispersion  should  and  will  come  to  an 
end.  Clearly  NCSU  has  its  role  to  play  as  a  major 
center  of  advanced  study. 


THE  ROLE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
STATE  UNVERSITY 


North  Carolina  State  University  fulfills  a  uni¬ 
que  and  critical  intellectual  role  in  the  well  being  of 
North  Carolina.  Emphasizing  the  sciences  and  the 
major  technologies  that  serve  man  but  including 
also  the  enlightening  humanistic  and  social 
studies.  North  Carolina  State  University  main¬ 
tains  a  direct  relevance  to  the  development  of  the 
State’s  people,  their  economy,  their  environment, 
and  the  competence  of  their  educational,  social 
and  governmental  institutions. 

The  unique  intellectual  contribution  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  is  accomplished  through  undergraduate 
and  graduate  instruction  of  great  breadth, 
relevance,  depth,  and  quality;  through  pure  and 
applicable  research  of  a  high  order;  and  through 
valuable  adult  education  and  public  services  based 
on  the  specialized  competence  of  the  faculty. 

To  be  specific,  the  major  Schools  and 
departments  of  North  Carolina  State  University 


are  expressly  designed  to  provide  knowledge  to 
deal  with:  (1)  the  indispensable  needs  for  food, 
fiber  and  other  fabricated  products,  and  energy;  (2) 
the  natural  environment  of  man  (land,  water,  air, 
and  natural  life)  and  the  man-made  environment 
(structures  and  communities  and  their  planning); 
(3)  the  North  Carolina  economy  composed  of 
agriculture  and  agri-business,  textiles,  furniture, 
forest-based  industries,  ocean-based  industry, 
mining,  ceramics,  construction,  transportation, 
communication,  utilities,  banking,  and  mar¬ 
keting;  (4)  human  development,  which  includes 
education  for  individual  competence  and  enrich¬ 
ment,  urban  and  rural  community  organization, 
management  of  private  and  public  enterprise,  and 
citizen  comprehension  of  human  affairs.  These 

claims  for  the  University . are  not  intended  to 

be  comprehensive. 

Knowledge  is  a  central  requirement  for  im¬ 
proving  the  human  condition  and  advancing 
economic  development.  The  knowledge  business 
must  include  strong  centers  such  as  this  Universi¬ 
ty  for  the  cultivation  of  the  human  intellect,  the 
advancement  of  knowledge,  and  the  analysis  of 
human  problems.  The  essence  of  such  a  knowledge 
enterprise  is  found  in  the  powerful  intellects  of  its 
leading  faculty  in  association  with  other  scholars 
supporting  one  another  in  the  fellowship  of  in¬ 
quiry,  discovery,  discipline  and  achievement  in 
scholarly  service  to  mankind.  The  endeavor  of 
these  intellects  must  be  supported  by  libraries, 
facilities,  instrumentation,  and  helping  hands. 

In  a  period  of  80  years  the  people  of  North 
Carolina,  with  help  from  private  foundations  and 
the  Federal  Government,  have  brought  into  being 
alongside  the  great  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill  this  scientific-technological  Univer¬ 
sity  of  high  quality.  The  fact  it  enjoys  inter¬ 
national  and  national  standing  in  many,  many  of 
its  scholarly  endeavors  is  of  less  immediate 
significance  than  the  meaningfulness  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  North  Carolina  of  its  doctoral  programs, 
master’s  programs,  bachelor’s  degree  programs 
and  of  its  research  and  extension  activities. 

All  of  higher  education,  public  and  private, 
depends  upon  a  few  intellectual  centers  such  as 
N.C.  State  University  for  the  training  of  their 
college  and  university  faculties. 
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The  unique  intellectual  capabilities  of  North 
Carolina  State  University  have  taken  time  to 
develop  and  are  costly  to  maintain.  The  State 
needs  them  at  their  potential  best. 

The  comprehensive  planning  process  which  will 
determine  the  future  quality  and  capacity  of  North 
Carolina  State  University  must  take  into  account 
these  special  challenges: 

(a)  Costs  at  North  Carolina  State  University 
are  necessarily  much  higher  than 
“average”  costs  in  higher  education,  reflec¬ 
ting  four  factors:  (1)  the  dominant 
scientific-technological  character  of  the 
University;  (2)  doctoral  level  instruction, 
which  is  many  times  the  cost  of  un¬ 
dergraduate  or  even  master’s  level  instruc¬ 
tion  and  entails  extraordinary  com¬ 
mitments  of  faculty  time,  instrumentation 
and  mutually  supportive  research;  (3)  the 
heavy  obligation  of  the  institution  to 
provide  research  and  to  extend  both  in¬ 
struction  and  technical  assistance  to  the 
public;  (4)  the  competitive  factors  in 
sustaining  a  faculty  of  major  university 
quality. 

(b)  The  unique  programs  of  North  Carolina 
State  University,  including  advanced 
graduate  and  research  elements,  which 


constitute  the  established  role  of  the  institu¬ 
tion,  are  essential  to  the  future  of  the  State 
as  well  as  valuable  to  the  nation. 

(c)  The  State  should  aim  to  support  each  if  its 
institutions  of  higher  education  at  a  level  of 
quality  and  of  appropriateness  to  its  ap¬ 
proved  educational  role.  Achieving  such  a 
level  will  press  hard  upon  State  resources 
for  higher  education.  Responsible  and  dis¬ 
criminating  judgments  will  be  required, 
therefore,  to  protect  and  advance  existing 
concentrations  of  needed  excellence  and 
depth. 

(d)  No  university  can  achieve  high  quality 
programs  of  advanced  instructions  and 
research  within  parochial  bounds.  Scholars 
and  knowledge  both  must  move  across 
state  and  national  boundaries. 

(e)  Finally,  inflation  and  a  current  decline  in 
federal  funding  for  research  place  a  greater 
responsibility  on  the  State  to  sustain  the 
developed  depth  and  competence  of  impor¬ 
tant  programs. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  T.  Caldwell 

Chancellor 
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WESTERN  CAROLINA  UNIVERSITY 


A  REPORT  TO  PRESIDENT  FRIDAY  AND  THE  BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
BY  CHANCELLOR  H.  F.  ROBINSON  FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR 
JULY  1,  1974  TO  JUNE  30,  1975 


Western  Carolina  University  was  an  institution 
of  action  throughout  the  year.  A  cooperative  spirit 
among  trustees,  administration,  faculty,  students 
and  staff  fostered  a  dynamic  period  of  progress. 
The  university  increased  its  services  to  students 
through  the  development  of  new  academic 
programs  and  an  improved  student  life  program, 
and  to  the  region  through  the  largest  and  most 
significant  outreach  effort  in  its  history. 

The  faculty,  staff,  and  students  responded 
enthusiastically  to  the  challenge  of  extending 
services  and  benefits  of  the  university  to  the  people 
of  the  region  where  they  are.  This  was  ac¬ 
complished  without  diminishing  the  quality  of  the 
academic  programs  on  the  campus.  These  efforts 
resulted  in  a  major  improvement  of  educational 
opportunities  throughout  western  North  Carolina 
and  were  well  received  by  the  people  of  the  area. 

Cooperative  arrangements  with  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Asheville  were  continued, 
and  plans  were  completed  for  moving  the  Western 
Carolina  program  from  Oteen  to  the  UNC-A 
campus  in  the  fall. 

The  university  will  begin  a  new  Western 
Carolina  University-Cherokee  Center  on  the 
Cherokee  Indian  Reservation  in  the  fall.  This 
program  was  developed  during  the  year  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Eastern  Band  of  the  Cherokee 
Indians  under  the  leadership  of  Chief  John  A. 
Crowe. 

More  detailed  reports  of  these  activities  are 
recorded  in  the  following  text. 

The  university  expanded  its  association  with 
technical  institutes  and  other  two-year  in¬ 
stitutions  in  cooperative  program  arrangements 
designed  to  serve  the  students  of  those  institutions 
desiring  to  advance  to  a  four-year  degree 
programs. 


A  comprehensive  plan  to  improve  counseling 
services  to  students,  develop  a  School  of 
Technology,  extend  services  to  the  region  and 
better  plan  and  manage  the  institution  won  the 
endorsement  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  when  it  awarded 
to  Western  Carolina  the  largest  single  grant  in  the 
institution’s  history,  a  $1,700,000  Advanced  In¬ 
stitutional  Development  Program  award. 

This  program  also  is  discussed  in  the  following 
text. 

The  physical  properties  of  the  university  have 
been  greatly  improved.  Maintenance  service  in  all 
buildings  has  been  increased,  and  a  campuswide 
beautification  and  landscaping  program  initiated. 
These  efforts  have  brought  a  general  face-lifting  to 
the  appearance  of  the  campus. 

Good  progress  was  made  on  construction  of  a 
natural  sciences  building  and  design  work  was 
begun  on  a  new  music-classroom  building. 
Preliminary  planning  was  begun  for  a  proposed 
new  Administration  Building-Mountain  Heritage 
Center. 

Funds  were  provided  during  the  year  for 
purchase  of  land  along  the  route  of  a  proposed  new 
limited-access  highway  adjoining  the  campus. 
This  acquisition  will  protect  the  university  and 
assure  land  use  control  of  virtually  all  of  the 
highway  frontage  on  the  campus  side  of  the 
roadway. 


ACADEMIC  AFFAIRS 


The  year  was  one  of  major  change,  substantial 
achievement,  and  identification  of  goals,  both 
immediate  and  long-range.  Important  steps  were 
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taken  in  the  areas  of  administrative  ap¬ 
pointments.  faculty  staffing,  academic  organiza¬ 
tion,  curricular  development,  budgetary  planning, 
student  recruitment  and  admissions,  and  faculty 
governance. 

Major  administrative  appointments  with  the 
potential  for  long-term  impact  on  the  academic 
program  of  the  university  included  a  Vice- 
Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs  and  deans  for  the 
schools  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  Business  and  the 
Graduate  School.  An  interim  dean  for  the  School  of 
Education  and  Psychology  was  named  to  serve 
until  a  new  dean  is  identified.  Four  department 
heads  were  nominated  by  faculty  committees  and 
appointed  by  the  Chancellor  and  Board  of 
Trustees. 

The  bachelor’s  degree  programs  in  anthro¬ 
pology  were  implemented  and  planning  was 
almost  completed  for  the  degree  program  in  the 
health  sciences.  Curricular  revision  of  teacher 
education  programs  resulting  from  the  accredita¬ 
tion  visits  of  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Schools,  the  National  Council  for  the  Ac¬ 
creditation  of  Teacher  Education,  and  the  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Public  Instruction  was 
completed.  Study  and  revision  of  the  bachelor’s 
degree  program  in  social  work  contributed  to  the 
accreditation  by  the  Council  of  Social  W ork  Educa¬ 
tion  of  that  program.  Curricular  review  and  revi¬ 
sion  also  was  undertaken  in  a  number  of  other 
areas  and  will  be  expanded  during  the  next 
academic  year  when  the  university  undertakes  the 
comprehensive  task  of  preparing  for  conversion  to 
the  semester  system  effective  in  September  1977. 
Preliminary  planning  for  conversion  was  ac¬ 
complished  during  1974-75,  including  the  adoption 
of  general  guidelines  and  a  timetable  and  the 
identification  of  a  steering  committee  to  coor¬ 
dinate  and  direct  the  process. 

The  Advanced  Institutional  Development 
Program  grant  of  $1,700,000  is  for  a  five-year 
period.  The  six-month  planning  phase  of  the 
program  is  scheduled  to  begin  July  1,  1975.  The 
award  will  greatly  enlarge  the  capacity  of  the 
university  to  expand  and  improve  existing 
programs  and  services  and  introduce  badly  needed 
new  services  to  its  students  and  to  the  region. 

In  anticipation  of  an  enrollment  increase  ex¬ 


pected  in  the  fall  of  1975,  the  university  intensified 
efforts  to  accommodate  the  increase  in  the 
academic  and  service  areas  and  to  insure  the 
maintenance  of  the  quality  of  programs  and 
services.  Efforts  to  improve  student  recruitment 
earlier  in  the  year  were  followed  by  attention  to 
ways  of  improving  retention,  space  utilization, 
advisement  and  counseling,  registration 
procedures,  and  other  academic  processes  and 
procedures. 

The  university  embarked  on  a  new  venture  in 
international  education  by  developing  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  Jamaican  Ministry  of  Education  to 
provide  a  special  program  in  guidance  and 
counseling  training  for  a  selected  group  of 
Jamaican  teachers.  The  first  group  of  twenty  was 
identified  and  began  studies  on  the  Cullowhee 
campus  in  June  1975.  The  university  will  continue 
to  assist  the  Jamaican  ministry  to  establish  that 
country’s  first  guidance  and  counseling  service  for 
students  in  the  public  schools.  All  other  programs 
in  international  education  carried  on  in  previous 
years  by  the  university  were  continued  and  im¬ 
proved. 


FACULTY 


Matters  of  major  concern  to  the  faculty  received 
attention  during  1974-75.  Efforts  continued  to 
upgrade  and  achieve  equity  in  faculty  salaries. 
New  procedures  enlarged  the  faculty’s  participa¬ 
tion  in  tenure  and  promotion  processes.  Grievance 
and  hearings  committees  were  established  and  the 
final  draft  of  the  faculty  governance  document 
was  completed  and  submitted  for  General  Ad¬ 
ministration  review.  The  Faculty- Administration 
Senate  participated  in  these  internal  governance 
affairs  and  worked  cooperatively  with  the 
Chancellor  to  create  a  favorable  climate  for 
progress. 

The  program  of  grants-in-aid  for  faculty 
research  was  carried  forward  and  provided  sup¬ 
port  for  the  research  of  twenty-three  faculty 
members. 

Faculty  activity  in  professional  organizations 
resulted  in  eight  appointments  to  national  offices, 
eleven  to  offices  in  regional  organizations,  and 
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approximately  thirty  in  state  positions.  Two  books 
and  118  articles  were  produced.  Numerous  grants 
and  awards  were  sought  successfully  by  the  facul¬ 
ty  individually  and  in  teams.  The  faculty  also 
provided  a  wide  range  of  public  services  to  the 
people  of  the  region  in  the  form  of  consultative 
services,  enrivonmental  studies,  business  and 
economic  analyses  and  technical  assistance,  ex¬ 
tension  education,  exhibitions  and  performances 
in  the  arts,  and  a  variety  of  social  services.  F  acuity 
members  presented  108  papers  at  professional 
meetings. 

During  a  year  of  rapid  change  and  the  iniation  of 
many  new  ventures  by  the  university,  the  faculty 
demonstrated  a  high  degree  of  willingness  to 
devote  its  energies  to  moving  the  institution 
forward. 

In  addition  to  the  activities  already  enumerated, 
faculty  members  contributed  greatly  to  the 
cultural  life  of  the  region  through  the  arts,  prepar¬ 
ing  numerous  exhibits  and  art  shows,  musical 
concerts,  and  dramatic  productions. 

Major  emphasis  is  given  at  Western  Carolina  on 
the  role  of  the  faculty  in  teaching,  and  faculty 
members  called  upon  to  extend  this  responsibility 
by  providing  instruction  at  off-campus  centers 
responded  to  every  request. 

Elsewhere  in  the  report  the  university’s 
successful  program  of  seeking  external  financial 
support  through  contracts  and  grants  is  recorded. 
The  high  level  of  sponsored  programs  and 
research  —  above  $2,000,000  for  the  year  —  was 
made  possible  due  to  a  significant  increase  in 
applications  representing  requests  for  more  than 
$5,000,000,  up  by  36.6  percent  over  the  previous 
year. 

The  continued  high  application  success  has 
remained  in  excess  of  50  percent  for  the  last  five 
years. 

The  year’s  application  and  receipts  represent  the 
great  amount  of  funds  applied  for  and  received  by 
Western  Carolina  for  grants.  This  significant 
increase  in  applications  indicates  the  expanded 
interest  by  the  faculty  in  searching  out  external 
funding  sources  for  research  and  education 
programs. 


OFFICE  OF  RECORDS  AND  ADMISSIONS 


The  Admissions  Office  engaged  in  an  expanded 
program  of  recruitment  during  the  year,  involving 
a  greater  number  of  faculty  and  staff  members  in 
visits  to  high  schools  and  two-year  institutions 
and  in  on-campus  interviews  and  tours.  The  office 
experienced  a  34  percent  increase  over  the  previous 
year  in  the  number  of  applications  received. 

Actual  resident-credit  enrollment  data  for  the 
year,  contrary  to  earlier  predictions,  showed  a  4.84 
percent  increase  (from  5,497  to  5,763)  in  the 
average  annual  headcount  for  the  academic  year 
and  a  2.78  percent  increase  (from  4,999  to  5,138)  in 
FTE  enrollment  for  the  period.  These  increases 
were  due  largely  to  growth  in  graduate  student  and 
Asheville  enrollments.  Whereas,  the  graduate 
headcount  and  FTE  increases  were  39.69  percent 
(from  708  to  989)  and  44.16  percent  (from  462  to 
666),  respectively,  undergraduate  enrollments 
showed  slight  decreases,  0.31  percent  and  1.43 
percent,  respectively.  The  increase  noted  above  in 
the  number  of  applications  received  during  1974- 
75  for  admission  in  the  fall  of  1975  is  expected  to 
reverse  this  trend  in  undergraduate  enrollment. 


HUNTER  LIBRARY 


The  report  period  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
four-year  plan  to  provide  additional  funding  to 
build  library  collections  and  to  eliminate  historical 
collection  deficiencies.  Significant  progress  was 
made  in  completing  holdings  of  certain  serials,  the 
purchase  of  new  series  and  several  major 
periodicals,  and  the  acquisition  of  government 
documents  in  microform.  Emphasis  was  also  plac¬ 
ed  on  building  resources  in  education  and  business 
for  WCU  programs  in  Asheville.  Services  in 
Asheville  were  improved  additionally  by 
providing  a  larger  space  for  the  library  and  by  the 
addition  of  a  half-time  library  assistant. 

Charter  membership  in  the  Southeastern 
library  Network  resulted  in  the  first  im¬ 
provements  in  processing  library  acquisitions.  A 
CRT  terminal,  acquired  by  a  combination  of 
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federal  and  private  foundation  grants  through  the 
North  Carolina  State  Library,  was  installed  and 
connected  by  telephone  line  to  the  data  base  of  the 
Ohio  College  Library  Center  in  Columbus. 

Circulation  statistics,  after  two  consecutive 
years  of  decline,  showed  increases  in  all  categories 
except  home  use.  The  number  of  catalogued  books 
and  bound  periodicals  reached  210,790,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  17,816  for  the  year.  The  microfilm  collec¬ 
tion  was  increased  from  11,854  to  21,132  reels  and 
the  number  of  other  microform  items  was  in¬ 
creased  by  31,776  units  for  a  total  holding  of 
233,610  units.  Holdings  in  government  documents 
were  increased  from  19,970  to  22,990  items. 
Archival  materials  were  increased  to  an  estimated 
114,000  items  from  79,000,  excluding  books.  Serial 
subscriptions  were  increased  from  2,544  to  2,727. 


DIVISION  OF  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 


The  university’s  continuing  education  program 
during  1974-1975  included  a  broad  range  of  credit 
courses  offered  at  various  locations  in  western 
North  Carolina  and  in  Jamaica,  Haiti,  and  the 
Dominican  Republic.  Conferences,  workshops,  in¬ 
stitutes,  and  seminars  of  a  non-credit  nature 
attracted  an  estimated  8,500  persons  to  the  cam¬ 
pus  during  the  year  and  the  Division  of  Con¬ 
tinuing  Education  gave  assistance  to  many  of 
these  events. 

Development  of  plans  to  implement  the  award  of 
the  Continuing  Education  Unit  at  Western 
Carolina  University,  which  had  begun  in  the 
spring  1974,  was  continued  through  the  academic 
year.  Criteria  for  the  award  of  CEU  credit  have 
been  established  and  processing  and  record¬ 
keeping  procedures  have  been  developed. 

The  program  of  course  offerings  at  Tri-County 
Technical  Institute  was  expanded  and  a  summer 
program  was  added  for  the  first  time.  A  program  of 
courses  was  introduced  at  Cherokee  both  during 
the  academic  year  and  the  summer  session.  A 
major  goal  for  the  next  academic  year  will  be  the 
expansion  and  improvement  of  the  services 
provided  to  the  Cherokee  Indian  Reservation. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL 


The  Summer  School,  in  cooperation  with  all  of 
the  academic  departments  and  schools,  provided  a 
wide  range  of  course  offerings  and  other  activities 
during  the  eight-week  summer  session.  Students 
were  drawn  from  26  states,  89  of  the  100  North 
Carolina  counties,  and  several  foreign  countries. 
The  total  enrollment  of  4,935  repesented  an  in¬ 
crease  of  16  percent  over  the  previous  summer  and 
is  the  largest  summer  enrollment  in  the  history  of 
the  university.  Graduate  students  comprised  one- 
third  of  the  total,  an  increase  from  one-fourth  of 
the  total  enrollment  the  previous  summer. 


WESTERN  CAROLINA  UNIVERSITY 
PROGRAMS  IN  ASHEVILLE 


Early  in  the  1974-75  academic  year,  the  program 
of  courses  and  other  services  provided  by  the 
university  in  the  Asheville  area  through  its  Oteen 
facility  were  placed  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Harry  Ramsey,  Assistant  to  the 
Chancellor.  Through  the  Office  for  Academic 
Affairs,  a  pattern  of  close  coordination  has  been 
developed  between  the  Asheville  program  and  the 
academic  sector  on  the  Cullowhee  campus,  with 
that  office  providing  the  necessary  liaison  for 
effective  day-to-day  operations  in  the  two 
locations.  Resulting  improvements  have  included 
expanded  student  advising  and  counseling,  better 
course  scheduling  and  staffing,  more  efficient  and 
immediately  responsive  logistical  support,  and,  in 
general,  the  improvements  which  can  be  realized 
from  continuous  daily  communication. 

To  implement  the  agreement  between  Western 
Carolina  University  and  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  in  Asheville,  the  faculty  and  academic 
staff  have,  in  cooperation  with  their  counterparts 
at  UNC-A,  engaged  in  the  development  of  coor¬ 
dinated  course  offerings  on  the  two  campuses  in 
the  area  of  general  education  and  of  certain 
common  management  systems  in  such  areas  as 
registration,  academic  records,  grade  reporting 
admissions,  and  library  services. 
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Cooperation  with  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Asheville  and  the  use  of  its  facilities 
along  with  Western  Carolina  University’s  center 
at  Oteen  have  resulted  in  an  expansion  of  the 
program  in  Asheville,  both  in  terms  of  the  number 
of  courses  offered  and  the  enrollment  per  course. 
An  average  of  70  courses  per  quarter  was  offered, 
of  which  12  to  14  were  housed  on  the  UNC-A 
campus.  In  addition,  a  program  of  summer 
offerings  was  introduced  for  the  first  time.  Each 
quarter  of  the  academic  year  showed  an  enroll¬ 
ment  increase  over  the  previous  quarter.  Signifi¬ 
cant  increases  occurred  at  both  the  graduate  and 
undergraduate  levels  although  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  graduate  students  was  approximately 
double  that  of  the  undergraduates. 


DIVISION  OF  STUDENT  DEVELOPMENT 


The  Student  Development  staff  responded  to  the 
challenge  to  assist  students  in  every  way  possible 
to  find  themselves,  to  enable  them  to  appreciate 
others,  and  to  develop  the  necessary  skills  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  everyday  society.  These 
objectives  are  central  to  all  the  areas  of  student 
development  including  housing,  student  ac¬ 
tivities,  financial  aid,  veterans’  affairs,  orienta¬ 
tion,  recreational  and  social  activities,  and  others 
affecting  student  life.  The  willingness  and  skill  to 
deal  with  these  concerns  were  evident  in  the 
accomplishments,  activities  and  services  this  past 
year  and  are  inherent  in  plans  for  the  future. 

The  goals  of  the  offices  for  Student  Development 
are  to  provide  the  best  possible  environment  which 
will  enable  students  to  develop  their  potentials 
through  decision-making  experiences.  These  ex¬ 
periences,  set  in  an  atmosphere  of  self-direction, 
self-discipline,  and  self-responsibility  are  designed 
to  extend,  complement  and  enhance  the  academic 
environment.  They  encourage  emotional,  intellec¬ 
tual,  social  and  cultural  development  and  produce 
a  maturing  adult  capable  of  being  a  positive  force 
in  today’s  international  culture. 

Several  programs  were  initiated  with  these 
goals  in  mind: 

-  The  University  continued  to  improve  the  new- 


student  orientation  program  and  this  year 
named  a  Student  Orientation  Coordinator. 

-  A  new  honors  organization.  Cap  and  Gown, 
was  developed  by  a  committee  of  students, 
faculty,  and  staff  and  will  induct  its  first 
members  in  the  fall  of  1975.  These  individuals 
will  be  senior  women  chosen  during  the  latter 
part  of  their  junior  year  on  the  basis  of 
scholarship,  leadership,  and  service. 

-  A  pilot  program  was  started  to  assist 
provisional  students  to  adjust  to  residence  hall 
life  and  to  adapt  to  the  academic  demands  at 
the  University  level.  The  university  par¬ 
ticipated  with  the  U.S.  Army  in  a  new  program 
called  “Project  AHEAD”  designed  to  allow 
young  people  to  volunteer  for  military  service 
and  at  the  same  time  accrue  college  credits 
toward  a  degree. 

-  Residence  hall  life  was  enhanced  by  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  a  three-week  training  period  for  new 
resident  assistants  and  other  improvement 
efforts.  The  Assistant  Dean  for  Residence  Life 
assumed  the  responsibility  for  the  professional 
staff  and  programming  in  all  residence  halls, 
and  the  Division  of  Business  Affairs  was  given 
the  responsibility  for  fiscal  management  and 
physical  maintenance,  managed  by  a  Housing 
Director  for  Physical  Facilities. 

Student  Government  made  significant  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  university.  Among  these  were 
providing  funds  in  excess  of  $5,000  for  the  installa¬ 
tion  and  improvement  of  the  electrial  system  in 
Reid  Gymnasium  to  accommodate  demands  by 
concert  groups,  jointly  purchasing  with  other 
campus  groups  a  fire-resistant  covering  for  the 
gymnasium  floor,  publishing  and  distributing 
4,000  student  handbooks,  participating  on  most 
university  committees,  actively  participating  in 
Homecoming,  Inauguration  and  Founders  Day 
programs,  distributing  funds  to  campus  organ¬ 
izations,  and  meeting  other  responsibilities.  Stu¬ 
dent  Government  Productions  brought  eleven  ma¬ 
jor  concerts  to  campus  at  an  expenditure  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $64,000. 

The  Office  for  Student  Financial  Aid  assisted 
1,306  students,  allocating  a  total  of  $1,175,847  in 
federal  monies.  In  addition,  a  number  of  state  and 
private  scholarships  were  administered  through 
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this  office.  Grants  in  excess  of  $350,000  were 
received  and  administered  by  the  office.  Ad¬ 
ditional  monies  from  other  sources  in  excess  of 
$900,000  were  distributed  to  students. 


DIVISION  OF  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
EXTENDED  SERVICES 


Good  progress  was  made  in  the  development  and 
extended  services  program  of  the  university. 

The  vice  chancellor  for  development  and  extend¬ 
ed  ser\dces  served  as  a  special  assistant  to  the 
President  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
during  the  1975  session  of  the  North  Carolina 
General  Assembly. 

The  development  of  cooperative  programs  with 
technical  institutes  and  community  colleges  was 
assisted  by  the  integration  of  efforts  by  the 
development  and  academic  affairs  offices.  This 
same  cooperative  team  effort  favorably  influenced 
the  progress  made  toward  establishing  a  new  off- 
campus  center  on  the  Cherokee  Indian  Reserva¬ 
tion. 

A  joint  committee  composed  of  representatives 
from  Western  Carolina  University  and  the 
Cherokee  Tribal  Educational  Advisory  Committee 
was  formed  in  September  1974  to  explore 
possibilities  for  cooperative  programs  and  a  WCU- 
Cherokee  Center  on  the  Cherokee  Indian  Reserva¬ 
tion. 

The  primary  objectives  were  to  develop 
programs  which  Cherokee  Indians  need  (par¬ 
ticularly  freshman  and  sophomore  general  educa¬ 
tion  college-level  work),  encourage  interest  among 
Cherokee  school  teachers  in  obtaining  advanced 
degrees,  provide  guidance  and  counseling  for 
students  who  have  apprehension  about  college 
work,  and  begin  adult  or  continuing  education 
programs. 

The  purposes  of  the  WCU  program  in  Cherokee 
relate  directly  to  the  institution’s  mission.  The 
Cherokee  people  and  nearby  residents  of  Cherokee 
have  special,  identifiable  educational  technical 
needs.  Through  carefully  planned  cooperative 
programs,  WCU  can  assist  Cherokee  in  meeting 
these  needs.  The  WCU  instructional  program  can 
be  enriched  substantially  by  active  involvement  of 


an  indigenous  ethnic  group  and  development  of  a 
Cherokee  Indian  Studies  curriculum.  Research 
opportunities  for  faculty  and  students  can  be 
significantly  broadened  in  cultural,  sociological, 
anthropological,  archaeological,  and  historical 
fields. 

A  plan  for  increased  coordination  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  alumni  fund-raising  programs  was 
developed  and  received  the  approval  of  the  Alumni 
Board.  The  director  of  development  was  to  become 
dean  of  the  Graduate  School  July  1,  1975  and  it  is 
planned,  in  naming  a  new  director,  to  further 
consolidate  the  development  and  alumni 
programs. 


DIVISION  OF  BUSINESS  AFFAIRS 


The  Division  of  Business  Affairs  experienced  a 
successful  year  in  its  efforts  to  provide  services  to 
students,  faculty,  administration,  and  others.  Ma¬ 
jor  improvements  and  accomplishments  were 
achieved. 

The  administration  of  physical  plant  operation 
was  reorganized  and  new  procedures,  guidelines, 
and  work  standards  were  established.  A  cam¬ 
puswide  beautification  program  was  begun  under 
the  direction  of  the  university’s  first  professional 
landscaper. 

The  university-operated  food  service,  a  major 
asset  of  the  institution,  maintained  a  board  cost  of 
$135  a  quarter,  providing  participating  students 
twenty-one  meals  a  week  at  a  cost  of  only  fifty- 
eight  cents  a  meal. 

The  Personnel  Office  began  a  new  program  to 
assist  in  employment  of  persons  in  minority 
groups.  The  office  selected  a  volunteer  minority 
male  recruiter  and  a  volunteer  minority  woman 
recruiter  to  assist  in  the  identification  of  prospec¬ 
tive  employees  among  minority  groups. 

A  University  Safety  Office  was  established  to 
direct  efforts  to  meet  requirements  of  the  Oc¬ 
cupational  Health  and  Safety  Act.  A  full-time 
Director  of  Safety  was  appointed  and  campuswide 
inspection  and  evaluation  of  facilities  was  begun. 

New  procedures  and  additional  personnel 
resulted  in  improved  accounting  operations  and 
registration  processes.  Computerization  of 
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business  operations  was  expanded  and  use  of  the 
computer  by  the  controller’s  office  will  continue  to 


increase.  More  efficient  service  to  students  has 
resulted. 


CAPITAL  IMPROVEMENT  PROJECTS 


Projects  Completed  During  1974-1975: 


Completion 

Total 

Project  Title 

Date 

Cost 

Air  Condition  Hunter  Library 

July  1974 

$  505,900 

Field  House 

October  1974 

345,400 

New  Boiler 

October  1974 

199,900 

Fuel  Oil  Storage  Tank 

May  1975 

72,700 

Oteen  Road 

May  1975 

6,300 

Total  Cost 

$1,130,200 

Projects  Under  Construction: 

Estimated 

Starting 

Completion 

Total 

Project  Title 

Date 

Date 

Cost 

Addition  to  Water  Plant 

June  1974 

August  1975 

$  270,600 

Addition  to  Pumping  Station 

July  1975 

April  1976 

141,000 

Addition  to  Water  Distribution  Lines 

July  1975 

April  1976 

39,600 

Emergency  Generator 

Jan.  1975 

October  1975 

44,300 

Roof  Repairs  and  Replacement 

Dec.  1974 

August  1975 

493,800 

■Removal  of  Architectural  Barriers 

60,000 

Correction  of  Safety  Deficiencies 

48,000 

Natural  Science  Laboratory 

May  1975 

February  1977 

3,158,300 

'Walks,  Drives  and  Landscaping 

100,000 

Total  Cost 

$4,355,600 

Projects  in  Design: 

Estimated 

Estimated 

Starting 

Completion 

Total 

Project  Title 

Date 

Date 

Cost 

W ater  Storage  Reservoir 

Mar.  1976 

November  1976 

$  365,000 

Renovation  of  Steam  Lines 

Apr.  1976 

October  1976 

175,000 

Addition  and  Renovation  of  Campus 

Lighting 

Undetermined 

— 

50,000 

Fire  Protection  and  Safety  Devices 

Oct.  1975 

February  1976 

40,000 

Classroom  and  Office  Building 

Undetermined 

— 

2,695,000 

Volatile  Storage  Building 

Sept.  1975 

March  1976 

25,000 

Total  Cost 

$3,350,000 

*Work  being  accomplished  by  University  forces  on  continuing  basis. 
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ATHLETICS 


PLANNING  AND  DEVELOPMENT 


The  Office  of  Planning  and  Development  is  a 
multifaceted  operation  including  responsibilities 
for  institutional  research,  planning,  contracts  and 
grants,  equal  employment  opportunity  and  affir¬ 
mative  action,  space  allocation,  development,  and 
the  Computer  Center. 

During  the  1974-75  year  there  was  increased 
acti\’ity  in  each  of  these  areas.  A  faculty- 
administration  planning  committee  developed  a 
five-year  long-range  plan  for  the  university  and  it 
is  anticipated  that  the  plan  will  be  updated  an¬ 
nually. 

The  university  had  its  most  successful  year  in 
contract  and  grant  programs.  In  a  period  when 
many  institutions  are  indicating  a  decline  in  funds 
received  from  external  sources,  the  university 
received  $2,177,256.58  for  sponsored  programs  and 
research,  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  in  the 
amount  of  funds  received  of  3.5  percent. 

Computer  Operations 

Several  major  advances  were  made  in  computer 
operations  during  the  year.  A  new  Xerox  560 
computer  was  obtained,  a  machine  more  than  five 
times  as  powerful  in  computing  power  as  the 
previous  machine.  It  makes  possible  computer 
augmented  instruction,  research,  terminal 
operations,  management  information  systems, 
and  multi-operation  procedures.  It  is  one  of  the 
largest  “stand-alone”  computers  among  those  at 
colleges  and  universities  in  North  Carolina. 


The  year  was  one  of  major  accomplishments  and 
progressive  change  in  athletics.  A  great  amount  of 
enthusiasm  and  interest  was  developed  for  and 
attention  directed  to  Western  Carolina  University 
on  the  regional,  state,  and  national  levels  through 
the  success  fo  the  university’s  athletic  teams. 

The  won-loss  record  compiled  by  the  teams 
indicates  the  success  of  the  athletic  program.  The 
overall  record  of  148-93-4  translates  into  a  .604 
winning  percentage,  which  is  the  university’s  best 
in  the  past  three  years.  Over  the  past  six  years, 
WCU’s  athletic  teams  have  won  788  contests,  lost 
446,  and  tied  13  for  a  .631  winning  percentage. 

Nine  of  the  14  teams  produced  winning  records 
and  two  teams  made  strong  showings  in  national 
championship  competition  during  the  past  year. 

The  E.J.  Whitmire  Stadium  —  a  modern  11,600- 
seat  facility  with  an  artificial  playing  surface, 
named  in  honor  of  Mr.  E.J.  Whitmire  of  Franklin,  a 
former  trustee  of  the  institution  and  former 
member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  —  was 
dedicated.  Other  physical  improvements  included 
the  opening  of  a  new  field-house,  which  houses  the 
athletic  department  offices,  locker  facilities,  and 
training  room;  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  baseball 
field  with  improvements  that  aided  spectator 
interest  and  comfort. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.F.  Robinson 

Chancellor 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

AT  WILMINGTON 


A  REPORT  TO  PRESIDENT  FRIDAY  AND  THE  BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
BY  CHANCELLOR  WILLIAM  H.  WAGONER  FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR 
JULY  1,  1974  TO  JUNE  30,  1975 


INTRODUCTION 


The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Wilmington  made  a  number  of  significant  strides 
toward  meeting  its  public  service  commitment 
during  the  1974-75  academic  year  and  with  the 
completion  of  the  Marine  Sciences  and 
Oceanology  Building  began  to  take  optimal  ad¬ 
vantage  of  its  special  coastal  environment  in 
establishing  a  strong  undergraduate  program  in 
marine  and  environmental  sciences. 

In  cooperation  with  the  North  Carolina  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Cultural  Resources,  Division  of  Archives 
and  History,  the  UNC-W  Department  of  Sociology 
and  Anthropology  offered  a  Field  School  in 
Marine  and  Historic  Site  Archaeology  July  15 
through  August  20, 1974.  Students  in  the  program, 
the  only  marine  field  school  in  the  country  devoted 
specifically  to  the  teaching  of  underwater 
archaeology  methods  and  techniques,  par¬ 
ticipated  in  excavations  on  several  Civil  War 
vintage  shipwrecks  in  the  Fort  Fisher  area. 
Among  the  artifacts  recovered  was  a  nine  and  a 
half-foot  Parrott  cannon  removed  from  the  wreck 
of  the  SS  PETERHOFF.  During  the  academic 
year,  a  number  of  noted  marine  archaeologists 
were  brought  to  the  campus  as  consultants  to 
make  recommendations  for  planning  the  1975 
summer  program. 

In  late  July  the  Office  of  Student  Affairs  con¬ 
ducted  a  special  orientation  and  preregistration 
program  for  some  343  transfer  students  who  were 
accepted  for  admission  to  the  fall  semester.  The 
large  number  of  freshmen  accepted  and  the  new 


students  transferring  to  UNC-W  pushed  fall 
semester  enrollment  to  2857  students.  Thirty  new 
courses  were  added  to  the  fall  curriculum. 

Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs,  Dr. 
Charles  L.  Cahill,  announced  in  August  that  the 
Wilmington  campus  was  taking  positive  steps 
toward  formalizing  the  evening  program  to  allow 
students  to  complete  all  degree  requirements  by 
matriculating  only  during  the  evening.  While  the 
night  course  offerings  were  expanded  somewhat, 
the  total  implementation  of  the  plan  will  be 
accomplished  gradually  over  a  number  of 
semesters.  In  an  effort  to  serve  those  employed 
persons  who  are  unable  to  attend  the  university 
during  normal  hours  of  operation,  five  evening 
courses  were  included  in  the  summer  session 
curriculum  for  the  first  time  in  1975. 

In  the  student  services  area,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  granted  $10,644  to 
UNC-W  to  establish  an  Office  of  Veterans’  Affairs 
on  campus.  Lynn  Grissett  was  appointed  coor¬ 
dinator  for  the  program  with  responsibilities  in  the 
areas  of  recruitment  and  counseling.  UNC-W  also 
obtained  the  part-time  services  of  a  Veterans’ 
Representative,  Michael  Kelley,  assigned  to  UNC- 
W  and  Cape  Fear  Technical  Institute  by  the 
Regional  Office  of  the  Veterans’  Administration  in 
Winston-Salem. 

A  major  development  in  library  services  oc¬ 
curred  in  late  April  when  the  William  Madison 
Randall  Library  installed  a  computer  terminal 
tying  it  in  with  the  Southeastern  Library  Network 
(SOLINET).  Director  of  Library  Services  Lenox  G. 
Cooper,  Jr.,  said,  “The  students  will  benefit  both 
directly  and  indirectly  from  our  tying  into  the 
system.  Not  only  will  we  be  able  to  process 
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materials  and  get  them  on  the  shelves  more 
quickly,  but  also  we  will  be  able  to  hold  our 
cataloging  costs  down  and  possibly  channel  the 
savings  into  the  readers’  services  budget.”  With  99 
academic  and  public  libraries  participating, 
SOLINET  is  the  largest  regional  network  in  the 
nation  and  gives  members  immediate  access  to  a 
data  base  of  more  than  a  million  cataloged 
volumes. 

Three  new  administrative  positions  were  es¬ 
tablished  during  the  year.  These  included  OSHA 
Safety  Officer  filled  by  Alfred  Barry,  Assistant 
Director  of  Continuing  Education  filled  by  W. 
Frank  Bowen,  and  Director  of  Special  Programs 
filled  by  Dr.  John  L.  Stokes,  III. 

Faculty  appointments  included  two  associate 
professors,  four  assistant  professors,  one  lecturer 
and  nine  instructors.  Four  new  departmental 
chairmen  were  named  during  the  year.  They  were 
Dr.  Jack  B.  Levy,  acting  chairman  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Chemistry;  Dr.  James  Megivern,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Philosophy  and  Religion;  Dr.  Duncan  P. 
Randall,  Department  of  Earth  Sciences;  and  Dr. 
David  J.  Sieren,  Department  of  Biology.  Five 
faculty  members  were  elevated  to  the  rank  of 
associate  professor  and  three  to  the  rank  of 
assistant  professor. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Wilmington  received  almost  $1,000,000  in  gifts 
and  grants  during  the  1974-75  fiscal  year.  Nearly 
one-third  of  the  total,  $317,622,  was  allocated  to 
faculty  research,  while  a  substantial  portion, 
$290,650,  was  donated  by  the  Foundation  of  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  to 
help  finance  construction  of  a  new  health  and 
physical  education  complex  on  the  campus. 
Grants  for  instructional  equipment  and  facilities 
totaled  $119,275,  and  the  Wilmington  campus 
received  $122,600  from  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  under  its  program  to 
strengthen  developing  institutions.  Other  gifts 
and  grants  totaled  $121,703. 

Capital  improvements  projects  either  completed 
or  underway  during  the  year  were  valued  at  nearly 
$8,000,000.  The  Marine  Science  and  Oceanology 
Building,  the  largest  and  most  complex  facility  on 
campus,  was  completed  in  August  at  a  cost  of 
$1,579,251  and  was  occupied  by  the  Department  of 


Earth  Science,  the  Department  of  Biology,  and  the 
programs  in  marine  sciences  and  environmental 
studies.  Other  state-funded  projects  completed 
during  the  year  were  installation  of  an  elevator  in 
the  cafeteria,  $23,000,  and  extension  of  campus 
drainage  and  electrical  utilities  systems,  $132,680. 
Projects  begun  during  the  year  and  still  in 
progress  include  a  health  and  physical  education 
building,  a  200-student  dormitory,  a  greenhouse, 
and  a  receiving  warehouse. 

A  major  development  at  the  UNC-W  Institute  of 
Marine  Biomedical  Research  was  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  nation’s  first  deep-ocean  simulator 
facility  for  biological  research  under  the  auspices 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation  and  the  Office 
of  Naval  Research.  On  the  technical  side,  the  Mark 
III  High  Pressure  Aquarium  System  was  com¬ 
pleted  and  activated  as  a  research  tool  for  the 
study  of  deep-ocean  fauna.  In  conjunction  with  the 
activation  of  the  Mark  HI  system,  personnel  at  the 
institute  developed  a  family  of  devices  for  live 
retrieval  of  deep-ocean  fauna.  Both  the  National 
Science  Foundation  and  the  Office  of  Naval 
Research  have  accepted  the  concept  of  such  a 
national  facility  to  be  developed  under  the 
leadership  of  the  institute. 

The  Wilmington  campus,  through  various 
special  activities  held  during  1974-75,  has  hosted  a 
number  of  international  academicians,  scientists 
and  other  personalities.  In  addition  to  participa¬ 
tion  in  tbe  International  Symposia  on  Underwater 
Physiology  held  in  San  Diego  and  on  the  Phar¬ 
macology  of  Temperature  Regulation  held  in 
Paris,  personnel  from  the  Institute  of  Marine 
Biomedical  Research  have  hosted  visitors  from 
oceanographic,  marine  biological  and  medical 
centers  in  England,  Canada,  New  Zealand, 
France,  Chile,  Rumania  and  Bulgaria.  In  January 
UNC-W  hosted  the  first  East  European  “New 
Wave”  Film  Festival  and  Symposium  ever  held  in 
the  United  States.  Among  the  participants  were 
Aleksander  Pertovic,  Yugoslavian  scriptwriter, 
director  and  pedagogue  who  now  lives  in  Paris;  Dr. 
Vlada  Petrie,  Luce  Professor  of  Film  Art  at  Har¬ 
vard  University;  Jan  Kadar,  1966  Academy 
Award  winning  director;  Dusan  Makavejev, 
celebrated  Yugoslavian  director  and  critic;  and 
Professor  Arnost  Lustig,  internationally  known 
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Czech  novelist,  scriptwriter  and  director.  Later  in 
the  spring  the  UNC-W  Department  of  Psychology 
hosted  a  group  of  international  scientists  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Animal  Behavior  Society. 
Keynote  speaker  for  the  four-day  meeting  was 
Auhrey  Manning  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

The  largest  class  in  the  history  of  the 
Wilmington  campus  was  graduated  during  the 
twenty-sixth  annual  commencement  program 
held  May  18.  The  class  of  1975  included  25  nursing 
students  who  received  the  Associate  in  Arts 
degree,  110  students  who  received  the  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree,  and  291  who  were  awarded  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree. 


STUDENTS 


Enrollment  statistics  compiled  by  the  Office  of 
Admissions  and  Records  for  the  fall  semester  1974 
showed  a  58.5  percent  increase  in  enrollment  over 
the  past  five  years  on  the  Wilmington  campus.  The 
2857  students  enrolled  for  fall  semester  courses 
came  from  75  North  Carolina  counties,  22  states, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  three  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  The  average  SAT  score  for  entering 
freshmen  was  899,  reflecting  an  average  math 
score  of  461  and  an  average  verbal  score  of  438. 
Spring  semester  enrollment  remained  over  the 
2800  mark. 

Personnel  changes  in  the  Student  Affairs  Divi¬ 
sion  included  the  appointment  of  David  L.  Robert¬ 
son  to  the  position  of  Assistant  Dean  of  Students 
for  Resident  Life. 

Planning  was  completed,  bids  awarded,  and 
construction  begun  on  a  second  residence  hall  for 
the  Wilmington  campus.  The  200-student 
coeducational  dormitory  features  the  suite 
arrangement  and  is  slated  for  completion  in  June 
1976.  The  Wilmington  campus  currently  can  ac¬ 
commodate  only  400  resident  students,  while  more 
than  800  applications  for  on-campus  housing  were 
received  for  the  1975-76  academic  year. 

Students  who  won  personal  recognition  and 
brought  honor  to  the  university  included  six 
biology  students  who  won  awards  for  papers 
presented  at  the  Collegiate  Academy  of  the  North 


Carolina  Academy  of  Science;  a  political  science 
major  who  was  awarded  first  place  by  the  North 
Carolina  Political  Science  Association  in 
statewide  competition  for  the  best  paper  written  by 
an  undergraduate  student. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Wilmington  graduated  the  largest  class  in  its 
history  during  the  twenty-sixth  annual  com¬ 
mencement  program  May  18.  The  class  of  1975 
included  25  nursing  students  who  received  the 
Associate  in  Arts  degree,  110  students  who  receiv¬ 
ed  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree,  and  291  who 
were  awarded  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree. 


FACULTY 


During  the  year  July  1,  1974,  to  June  30,  1975, 
two  associate  professors,  three  assistant 
professors,  one  lecturer  and  nine  instructors  were 
appointed  to  the  faculty.  Full-time  faculty 
numbered  158,  45  percent  of  whom  held  the 
terminal  degree. 

Faculty  promotions  included  five  to  the  rank  of 
associate  professor  and  three  to  the  rank  of 
assistant  professor.  Four  new  departmental 
chairmen  were  named  during  the  year;  Jack  B. 
Levy,  acting  chairman.  Chemistry;  James 
Megivern,  Philosophy  and  Religion;  Duncan  P. 
Randall,  acting  chairman.  Earth  Sciences;  and 
David  J.  Sieren,  Biology. 

Faculty  members  who  published  during  the  year 
were  Walter  C.  Biggs,  Jr.,  (Biology),  author  of  a 
laboratory  text  entitled  LIFE  PROCESSES  IN 
THE  LABORATORY;  Louis  Adcock  (Chemistry) 
in  CHEMISTRY;  William  Cleary  (Earth  Sciences) 
in  JOURNAL  OF  SEDIMENTARY 
PETROLOGY;  Ronald  Johnson  (Library)  in 
BOOKLIST;  Marie  Powles  (English)  in  BARDIC 
ECHOES  (four  issues),  ARCHER(two  issues),  and 
UNIVERSITY  OF  DAYTON  REVIEW;  W.  W. 
Hall,  Jr.,  (Business  and  Economics)  in  COASTAL 
ZONE  MANAGEMENT;  Robert  T.  Brown 
(Psychology)  in  DEVELOPMENTAL  PSY¬ 
CHOBIOLOGY  and  WORM  RUNNER’S 
DIGEST;  Antolin  Gonzalez-del-Valle  in  YELMO, 
HISPANIA,  and  NEUVA  REVISTA  DE 
FILOLOGIA  HISPANICA;  Ned  Martin 
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iChemistry)  in  JOUNRAL  OF  ORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY  and  JOURNAL  OF  CHEMICAL 
EDUCATION;  Larry  W.  Usilton,  III,  (History)  in 
JOURNAL  OF  THE  NORTH  CAROLINA 
COUNCIL  FOR  THE  SOCIAL  STUDIES;  and 
James  F.  Merritt  (Biology)  in  JOURNAL  OF 
HEREDITY  and  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF 
BOTANY. 

Others  who  published  were  Saul  Bachner 
(Education)  in  NEGRO  AMERICAN 
LITERATURE  FORUM  and  JOURNAL  OF 
READING;  Paul  A.  Thayer  (Earth  Sciences)  in 
PACIFIC  SCIENCE  and  TRANSACTIONS  OF 
THE  GULF  COAST  ASSOCIATION  OF 
GEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES;  Michael  Bradley 
(Psychology)  in  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF 
AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS;  Jack  B.  Levy 
(Chemistry)  in  JOURNAL  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
CHEMICAL  SOCIETY;  Thomas  '  V.  Moseley 
(History)  in  JAMES  SPRUNT  REVIEW;  Fletcher 
Norris  (Mathematical  Sciences)  in  SIGCSE 
REVIEW;  John  L.  Stokes,  III  (English)  in 
ORPHIC  LUTE;  Robert  Y.  George  (Institute  of 
Marine  Biomedical  Research)  in  PROCEEDINGS 
OF  SCAR/SCOR  POLAR  OCEANS  CON¬ 
FERENCE,  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  THIRD 
SYMPOSIUM  ON  ANTARCTIC  BIOLOGY,  and 
PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  SYMPOSIUM  ON  EN¬ 
VIRONMENTAL  ASPECTS  OF  CHEMICAL 
USE  IN  WELUDRILLING  OPERATIONS.  Dr. 
George  also  contributed  papers  to  the  Offshore 
Ecology  Investigations  Conference  and  the  Deep- 
Sea  Biology  Symposium  of  the  37th  ASLO 
Meeting. 

Ralph  W.  Brauer  (Institute  of  Marine 
Biomedical  Research)  has  contributed  to  EN¬ 
VIRONMENTAL  PHYSIOLOGY,  UNDERSEA 
BIOMEDICAL  RESEARCH  (2  issues),  JOUR¬ 
NAL  OF  APPLIED  PHYSIOLOGY  (2  issues), 
FEDERAL  PROCEEDINGS  (Abstract  P350), 
PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  2nd  SYMPOSIUM  ON 
PHARMACOLOGY  AND  THERMOREGULA¬ 
TION,  THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  MEDICINE  OF 
DIVING  AND  COMPRESSED  AIR  WORK,  II, 
THE  OTOLARYNGOLOGIC  CLINICS  OF 
NORTH  AMERICA— SYMPOSIUM  ON  FLUC¬ 
TUANT  HEARING  LOSS,  NAVAL  SUB¬ 
MARINE  MEDICAL  RESEARCH 


LABORATORY  REPORT  #794,  and  SIXTH  SYM¬ 
POSIUM  ON  UNDERWATER  PHYSIOLOGY. 

In  the  areas  of  creative  arts,  Frank  Wiley  (Music) 
had  one  of  his  original  compositions  performed  by 
the  Cleveland  Orchestra  in  its  Intercession  Project 
Concert,  and  Ann  Conner  (Art)  had  paintings 
accepted  for  exhibition  in  two  regional  in¬ 
vitational  shows.  Claude  F.  Howell  (Art)  was  the 
subject  of  a  film  produced  by  the  UNC  Educational 
Television  Network,  and  a  one-hour  special  show 
on  his  life  and  works  was  aired  in  WITN-TV  in 
conjunction  with  a  retrospective  exhibition  of  70  of 
his  paintings  which  was  exhibited  in  the  North 
Carolina  Museum  of  Art,  the  Southeastern  Center 
for  Contemporary  Art  in  Winston-Salem,  and  the 
Mint  Museum  in  Charlotte.  He  was  presented  an 
honorary  doctorate  by  Wake  Forest  University 
during  the  1975  commencement  program. 

Other  faculty  members  who  were  honored  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  were  Robert  Y.  George  (Institute  of 
Marine  Biomedical  Research)  who  was  awarded 
the  Antarctic  Service  Medal  by  the  United  States 
Government  and  a  commendation  from  the 
government  of  India  for  his  contribution  to  scien¬ 
tific  research  in  Antarctica;  William  Cleary  (Earth 
Sciences)  who  won  the  outstanding  paper  award 
presented  by  the  Society  of  Economic  Paleon¬ 
tologists  and  Mineralogists  and,  with  Paul  A. 
Thayer  (Earth  Sciences)  coauthored  the  paper  that 
placed  third  in  competition  sponsored  by  the  Gulf 
Coast  Association  of  Geological  Societies. 

Doug  W.  Sink  (Drama  and  Speech)  won  the  first 
Lower  Cape  Fear  Council  for  the  Arts  Award  for 
Outstanding  Professional  Contributions  to  the 
Arts,  and  Marie  Powles  (English)  was  presented  a 
Haiku  Award  by  BARDIC  ECHOES,  a  poetry 
publication  to  which  she  is  a  frequent  contributor. 

Jack  F.  Dermid  (Biology)  and  James  F.  Parnell 
(Biology)  were  appointed  Research  Associates  by 
the  North  Carolina  State  Museum  of  Natural 
History. 

William  J.  Brooks  (Physical  Education)  was 
named  District  29  Baseball  Coach  of  the  Year,  the 
fourth  time  he  has  been  so  honored,  and  Calvin 
Lane  (Physical  Education)  was  named  Soccer 
Coach  of  the  Year  for  the  district. 

Claude  Farrell,  HI,  (Business  and  Economics) 
was  one  of  25  persons  selected  from  2000 
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applicants  to  attend  a  four-week  seminar  for 
economics  professors  sponsored  by  the  General 
Electric  Foundation. 

Larry  W.  Usilton,  III,  (History)  was  listed  in  the 
GUIDE  TO  CISTERCIAN  STUDIES,  and  Robert 
E.  E.  Duckett,  III,  was  inducted  into  the  Society  for 
Philosophy  of  Religion. 

Twenty-five  faculty  members  presented  papers 
before  learned  societies,  and  four  UNC-W  faculty 
members  were  invited  to  lead  seminars  or 
workshops  at  other  colleges  and  universities. 


INSTITUTE  OF  MARINE 
BIOMEDICAL  RESEARCH 


The  Institute  of  Marine  Biomedical  Research 
began  to  dedicate  a  significant  part  of  its  total 
effort  to  responding  to  requests  for  advice  and 
guidance  in  relation  to  technical  development  of 
marine  affairs  at  the  state  and  national  levels 
during  fiscal  year  1975. 

Dr.  Ralph  W.  Brauer,  director  of  the  institute, 
was  appointed  Chairman  of  the  North  Carolina 
Marine  Science  Council  in  May  1974  and  devoted  a 
considerable  amount  of  time  during  the  year  to 
revitalizing  this  important  body,  to  reorienting  it 
to  take  into  account  the  increasing  importance  of 
the  outer  continental  shelf  to  the  citizens  of  North 
Carolina,  and  to  the  strengthening  of  technical 
and  scientific  resources  that  might  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  off-shore  environments.  Partly  as  an 
outcome  of  this  and  partly  in  response  to  imminent 
needs  affecting  the  institute’s  own  scientific 
programs,  the  institute  took  a  leading  role  in 
strengthening  the  university’s  stance  toward 
research  in  the  open  ocean  and  on  the  outer 
continental  shelf.  A  consortium  of  investigators 
backing  the  use  of  the  Wilmington-based,  North 
Carolina-owned  Research  Vessel  ADVANCE  was 
assembled  under  the  leadership  of  the  institute 
and  has  significantly  strengthened  that  impor¬ 
tant  resource. 

Utilizing  the  expressed  concern  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior’s  Bureau  of  Land  Manage¬ 
ment  in  the  development  of  oceanographic  infor¬ 
mation  for  developing  environmental  impact 


statements  relative  to  possible  oil  exploration  on 
the  Blake  Plateau,  the  institute  took  the  initiative 
of  bringing  together  for  the  first  time  all  recogniz¬ 
ed  investigators  within  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  system  and  Duke  University,  whose 
interests  lie  on  the  outer  continental  shelf.  The 
group  is  now  developing  an  overall  research 
program  for  the  study  of  the  oceanography  of 
North  Carolina’s  outer  continental  shelf.  The 
institute  has  been  an  active  associate  member  of 
the  University  National  Oceanographic 
Laboratory  System  for  several  years,  and  in  1974- 
75  it  participated  in  a  series  of  conferences  of  this 
body  which  should  result  in  making  available  both 
surface  and  submersible  research  vessels  for  work 
in  waters  adjacent  to  North  Carolina  during  the 
next  several  years. 

The  year  1974-75  has  been  marked  by  important 
progress  toward  establishment  at  the  Institute  of 
Marine  Biomedical  Research  of  the  nation’s  first 
deep-ocean  simulator  facility  for  biological 
research  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  and  the  Office  of  Naval 
Research.  On  the  technical  side,  this  year  has  been 
marked  by  completion  of  the  Mark  III  high 
pressure  aquarium  system  and  its  activation  as  a 
research  tool  for  the  study  of  deep-ocean  fauna  and 
by  the  development  of  a  family  of  devices  for  live 
retrieval  of  deep-ocean  fauna.  On  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  side,  the  year  has  seen  acceptance  by 
both  the  National  Science  Foundation  and  the 
Office  of  Naval  Research  of  the  concept  of  such  a 
national  facility  to  be  developed  under  the 
leadership  of  the  institute.  Present  hopes  are  that 
by  the  summer  of  1977  planning  and  engineering 
work  will  have  progressed  to  that  point  at  which 
the  National  Science  Foundation  and  Office  of 
Naval  Research  sponsored  research  program  can 
result  in  a  proposal  to  the  national  government  for 
a  rather  considerable  commitment  of  facilities  and 
personnel  tbat  will  establish  such  a  facility  in 
Wilmington. 

The  institute  has  endeavored  to  maintain  a 
program  balanced  in  three  aspects:  a  research 
program  to  recognize  relatively  short-term 
research  interests  peculiar  to  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  as  well  as  the  long-term  scientific  in- 
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terests  that  have  established  the  Institute  of 
Marine  Biomedical  Research  as  a  nationally 
recognized  research  facility;  balance  between  an 
oceanography-oriented  research  program  and  a 
program  that  contributes  to  the  development  of 
biomedical  knowledge  which  might  eventually  be 
applicable  to  the  understanding  and  treatment  of 
human  diseases;  and  balance  between  research 
actixdties  and  student-oriented  activities. 


CAPITAL  IMPROVEMENTS 


Capital  improvements  projects  amounting  to 
$7,954,795  were  either  completed  or  underway  on 
the  Wilmington  campus  during  the  1974-75  fiscal 
year.  State  appropriations  totaling  $4,725,859 
financed  a  portion  of  the  projects,  while  the 
remainder  were  financed  by  grants  totaling  $82,- 
500,  gifts  in  the  amount  of  $346,436,  and  revenue 
bonds  totaling  $2,800,000. 

The  Marine  Science  and  Oceanology  Building, 
the  largest  and  most  complex  facility  on  campus, 
was  completed  in  August  1974  at  a  cost  of  $1,579,- 
251.  The  programs  in  marine  sciences  and 
evironmental  studies  and  the  Departments  of 
Biology  and  Earth  Sciences  are  housed  in  the 
building.  Other  projects  completed  during  the  year 
and  financed  by  state  funds  included  installation 
of  an  elevator  in  the  cafeteria,  $23,000;  extension  of 
the  campus  drainage  system,  $54,500;  and  expan¬ 
sion  of  electrical  utilities,  $78,180. 

Other  projects  completed  during  the  year  were 
construction  of  an  aquarium  building  at  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  Marine  Biomedical  Research,  financed 
by  a  $7,500  grant,  and  excavation  of  a  pond  in  the 
wildflower  preserve,  financed  by  a  $3,436  gift. 

Projects  begun  during  the  year  and  still  in 
progress  include  a  $4,323,000  health  and  physical 
education  complex  financed  by  $2,605,000  in  state 
funds,  $318,000  in  private  and  foundation  gifts, 
and  $1,400,000  in  revenue  bonds. 


DEVELOPMENT 


The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Wilmington  received  almost  $1,000,000  in  gifts 
and  grants  during  the  1974-75  fiscal  year.  Nearly 
one-third  of  the  funds,  $317,622,  was  allotted  to 
faculty  research,  while  a  substantial  portion, 
$290,650,  was  donated  by  the  Foundation  of  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  to 
help  finance  construction  of  a  new  health  and 
physical  education  facility  on  the  campus. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL 


In  an  effort  to  expand  its  community  service 
role.  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Wilmington  for  the  first  time  offered  evening 
courses  during  the  1975  summer  session.  While  the 
evening  offerings  were  limited  to  five  courses  in 
three  disciplines,  the  addition  of  evening  courses 
to  the  summer  schedule  was  a  positive  step  in 
formalizing  the  evening  porgram  to  accommodate 
the  working  adults  in  the  community  who  cannot 
attend  classes  during  the  university’s  normal 
hours  of  operation. 

Combined  enrollment  for  the  two  1975  summer 
terms  was  2457  students.  During  the  first  term, 
1348  students  enrolled  for  6384  semester  hours; 
and  second  term,  1109  students  registered  for  5086 
credit  hours. 

Summer  quarter  enrollment  in  the  extension 
program  totaled  169  students.  At  Bladen 
Technical  Institute  61  students  enrolled  for  393 
quarter  hours;  at  James  Sprunt  Institute  70 
students  enrolled  for  345  quarter  hours;  and  at 
Sampson  Technical  Institute  38  students  enrolled 
for  234  quarter  hours. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

William  H.  Wagoner 

Chancellor 
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WINSTON-SALEM  STATE  UNIVERSITY 


A  REPORT  TO  PRESIDENT  FRIDAY  AND  THE  BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
BY  CHANCELLOR  KENNETH  R.  WILLIAMS  FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR 
JULY  1,  1974  TO  JUNE  30,  1975 


INTRODUCTION 


The  year  covered  by  this  report  was  one  that 
brought  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  to  many 
people.  The  general  belief  is  that  progress  was 
made  in  every  area  of  the  University  during  this 
period. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  developments  of 
the  year  was  the  very  noticeable  change  in  the 
attitude  of  most  students.  There  was  little  of  the 
anti-establishment  agitation  which  effected  most 
campuses  just  a  few  years  ago.  Once  again,  it  was 
rather  easy  to  discuss  most  problems  in  a  calm  and 
rational  manner  with  students  of  all  persuasions. 

Winston-Salem  State  University  sought  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  desegregation  policy  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Governors.  Faculty  members  were 
employed  on  the  basis  of  qualifications  without 
regard  to  sex  or  race.  Students  were  admitted  in  the 
same  manner.  Efforts  to  recruit  non-black 
students  were  intensified.  An  increase  in  the 
number  of  non-black  students  indicates  moderate 
success  through  these  efforts. 

Progress,  such  as  we  believe  has  been  made  at 
Winston-Salem  State,  could  not  have  been  possible 
without  support  of  the  Board  of  Governors, 
General  Administration,  the  Winston-Salem  State 
University  Board  of  Trustees,  faculty,  students. 
Alumni  and  other  interested  friends. 

The  largest  single  gift  to  the  University  during 
the  year  was  made  by  the  Hanes  Foundation 
through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Gordon  Hanes,  a  former 
Trustee.  The  Hanes  Foundation  provided  funds  for 
landscaping  the  grounds  around  the  new 
auditorium  and  for  a  Sculpture  Garden.  The  initial 
capital  investment  of  the  Foundation  was  ap¬ 
proximately  $75,000.00.  This  outstanding  project. 


immediately  North  of  the  auditorium,  will  be 
developed  over  a  period  extending  perhaps  as 
much  as  twenty  years. 


THE  FACULTY 


Upgrading  the  faculty  and  increasing  the 
percentage  of  doctorates  has  been  a  project  that 
has  been  stressed  at  Winston-Salem  State  for  the 
past  several  years.  Efforts  toward  the  goals  have 
been  financed  with  State  funds  and  Federal  funds 
received  through  the  Title  HI  program.  The  institu¬ 
tion  is  beginning  to  reap  rich  benefits. 

Three  faculty  members  who  received  study 
grants  earned  Ph.D’s  during  the  year.  Others  are 
writing  dissertations  and  expect  to  complete  re¬ 
quirements  for  terminal  degrees  during  the  ap¬ 
proaching  academic  year. 

Fifty-six  individuals  have  received  study  grants 
since  1968.  The  distribution  according  to  dis¬ 
ciplines  follows:  Art  -  2;  Business  -  6;  Mathematics  - 
3;  Music  -  4;  Natural  Science  -  3;  Nursing  -  8;  Social 
Science  -  3.  Two  members  of  the  administrative 
staff,  one  in  Student  Affairs  and  the  Registrar, 
received  doctorates  at  the  Spring  and  Summer 
Commencements  of  Southern  Illinois  University. 

The  National  Teaching  Fellows  program  has 
been  extremely  valuable  to  Winston-Salem  State. 
Thirty-six  Fellows  have  served  the  institution 
since  1968.  Many  of  these  persons  have  remained 
on  the  faculty.  Some  have  earned  advanced 
degrees. 

It  was  difficult  to  maintain  a  stable  faculty  for  a 
number  of  years.  Non-competitive  salaries  had 
much  to  do  with  this  problem.  Stability  threatened 
to  become  a  serious  problem  during  the  late  1960’s 
when  institutions  of  international  reputation  were 
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raiding  the  faculties  of  small  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities.  It  appears  that  this  trend  has  reversed  itself. 
The  salaries  paid  by  Winston-Salem  State  though 
not  entirely  competitive,  have  improved.  We  will 
continue  to  be  concerned  over  the  need  to  increase 
the  percentage  of  doctorates  and  trust  that  funds 
to  assist  promising  and  talented  faculty  members 
to  continue  their  studies  will  be  provided  for  some 
time  to  come. 

Faculty  members  of  Winston-Salem  State  Un¬ 
iversity,  as  those  in  most  undergraduate  colleges 
or  universities,  have  not  been  engaged  in  extensive 
research.  The  Consortium  on  Research  Training,  a 
consortium  of  small  colleges,  was  organized  to 
assist  in  developing  greater  participation  in 
research  activities  on  these  campuses.  The  five 
projects  funded  during  the  year  resulted  in  three 
articles  being  accepted  for  publication. 

Ten  individuals  have  received  (CORT)  grants. 
Two  workshops  dealing  with  research  have  been 
held  on  the  campus.  The  program  (CORT)  has 
worked  as  a  catalyst  to  prompt  persons  with 
research  ideas  and  skills  to  proceed  to  develop 
these  skills.  The  results  have  brought  scholarly 
research,  publications  and  presentation  of  papers 
at  professional  meetings. 


THE  STUDENTS 


The  1975  Fall  enrollments  of  1,962  students 
represents  the  largest  number  of  students  enrolled 
at  Winston-Salem  State  during  any  one  semester. 
This  represents  also  an  increase  of  18.6  percent 
over  the  enrollment  of  previous  years. 

Winston-Salem  State  is  located  in  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  areas  of  the  State.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  on  a  number  of  occasions  that  the 
outlook  for  future  growth  of  the  institution  is 
promising.  The  Triad  area  of  North  Carolina  is  one 
of  the  richest  areas  of  the  State,  but  there  are 
numerous  lower  middle  class  families  and  others 
of  even  small  annual  income.  The  reasonable 
tuition  rate  and  fees  of  public  institutions  repre¬ 
sent  the  only  hope  these  families  have  of  giving 
educational  opportunities  beyond  high  school  to 
their  off-spring. 


Fourteen  years  ago,  92.6  of  the  students  atten¬ 
ding  Winston-Salem  State  were  enrolled  in  elemen¬ 
tary  education.  The  only  other  degree  program 
Winston-Salem  State  University  had  ten  years  ago 
was  Nursing.  A  student  may  enroll  in  any  one  of 
eighteen  majors  at  the  present  time.  A  nineteenth 
major  program.  Special  Education,  is  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  stages. 

Business  Administration,  with  296  students 
enrolled,  was  the  largest  degree  program  on  cam¬ 
pus.  This  was  followed  closely  by  Nursing,  with 
242  students  and  Early  Childhood  Education  with 
231  students.  The  Business  Department,  one  of  the 
youngest  in  the  institution,  has  378  students 
enrolled  in  three  programs.  The  Education  Depart¬ 
ment  was  next  with  364  students. 

The  decrease  in  the  number  of  students  enrolled 
in  education  is  not  to  be  interpreted  as  a  lack  of 
emphasis  in  maintaining  a  strong  teacher  educa¬ 
tion  program.  Teacher  training  has  been  most 
successful  at  Winston-Salem  State.  Our  graduates 
are  found  in  key  positions  in  the  public  school 
systems  across  the  State  and  throughout  the 
nation.  Our  teacher  training  programs  have  been 
accredited  by  the  National  Council  for  the  Ac¬ 
creditation  of  Teacher  Education  and  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  State. 
Expansion  of  the  curriculum  and  significant 
changes  in  hiring  practices  by  business  and  in¬ 
dustry  have  developed  new  occupational  interests 
on  the  part  of  our  students  and  graduates.  We 
think  that  this  will  be  most  beneficial  to  the 
institution  and  to  the  State.  One  benefit  apparent 
even  now,  is  a  stronger  and  more  selective  teacher 
training  program. 

Some  students  who  come  to  Winston-Salem 
State,  as  is  true  with  many  small  institutions,  are 
admitted  with  deficiencies  in  their  educational 
background.  We  have  developed  a  formal  struc¬ 
tured  development  program  to  meet  the  needs  of 
these  students.  Proof  that  the  program  is  effective 
is  shown  in  the  following  facts:  Eleven  and  three- 
tenths  percent  of  the  students  enrolled  in  the 
developmental  program  completed  the  first 
semester  with  a  3.0  average  or  above.  One  and 
eight-tenths  percent  had  averages  between  2.5  and 
2.9.  Averages  of  2.0  and  2.5  were  compiled  by  32.7 
percent  of  these  students.  These  percentages 
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would  not  be  considered  significant  under  normal 
circumstances.  They  become  very  significant 
when  one  remembers  that  these  are  students  who 
would  not  be  in  college  if  the  usual  admission 
requirements  had  been  used  solely  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  them. 

Housing  continues  to  be  a  major  problem  on  the 
campus.  The  sudden  and  unusually  high  demand 
for  campus  accommodations  at  the  beginning  of 
the  1974-1975  term  created  several  problems  which 
had  not  been  anticipated.  The  demand  was 
greatest  for  housing  for  women  students.  More  and 
more  students  indicated  about  five  years  ago  that 
they  wanted  to  live  off  campus.  This  trend  has 
been  completely  reversed.  The  1974-1975  term 
appeared  to  represent  the  peak  of  the  reverse.  We 
have  been  developing  plans  for  a  dormitory  and 
attempting  to  ready  it  for  bids  for  over  three  years. 
The  project  has  been  plagued  with  one  problem 
after  the  other.  Unfortunately,  no  bid  date  has 
been  set,  even  as  of  now,  although  the  project  is 
ready  for  bidding. 

The  unusual  situation  in  the  Fall  of  1974  was 
resolved  by  changing  one  of  the  dormitories  for 
men  into  use  for  women.  This  created  an  impossi¬ 
ble  situation  of  over-crowding  for  the  men  but  they 
endured.  The  City  of  Winston-Salem  has  agreed  to 
lease  to  Winston-Salem  State  the  dormitory  space 
used  formerly  by  the  North  Carolina  Advance¬ 
ment  School.  The  cost  of  leasing  this  building  will 
be  one  dollar  a  year.  This  appears  to  be  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  solution  to  our  problem  for  a  short  time.  It  is 
not  a  satisfactory  long  time  solution.  It  is  hoped 
that  construction  can  begin  on  the  new  250  capaci¬ 
ty  dormitory  early  in  the  Fall  of  1975. 

The  quality  of  the  students  attending  Winston- 
Salem  State  University  and  the  effectiveness  of  its 
programs  is  being  shown  more  and  more  in  the 
number  of  students  winning  honors  and  places  in 
prestigous  graduate  and  professional  schools.  Two 
programs  initiated  in  recent  years,  the  R.J. 
Reynolds  Scholastic  Achievement  Program  and 
Project  Strengthen,  have  enjoyed  outstanding 
success.  Sixty-three  students  were  in  the  Reynolds 
Program  during  the  1974-1975  academic  term. 
Fifteen  of  these  students  graduated  in  May.  Four¬ 
teen  were  honor  graduates.  Five  of  the  fourteen 
graduated  Magna  Cum  Laude.  A  partial  list  of 


opportunities  to  pursue  studies  at  a  graduate  or 
professional  school  follows: 

William  Ardrey  was  awarded  a  Board  of 
Governors  scholarship  to  study  medicine  at 
UNC-Chapel  Hill.  He  was  offered  a  five-year 
fellowship  for  study  leading  to  the  doctorate 
in  microbiology  at  Ohio  State.  He  will  study 
at  Chapel  Hill. 

Sandra  Curry  was  awarded  a  five-year 
fellowship  leading  to  the  doctorate  in 
Political  Science  at  Ohio  State.  She  received 
also  the  offer  of  a  fellowship  from  Southern 
Illinois  University  and  a  fellowship  for 
continuous  graduate  study  from  the 
National  Fellowship  Fund.  Miss  Curry  will 
enter  Ohio  State  University  in  the  Fall. 

Patricia  Smith  received  a  two-year 

fellowship  for  graduate  study  at  Ohio  State. 

Carolyn  Wayne  received  a  five-year 

scholarship  from  Ohio  State. 

Marilyn  Wilson  received  a  one-year 

fellowship  to  study  at  Ohio  State. 

We  were  quite  pleased  when  a  second 

Winston-Salem  State  student,  David  Gas¬ 
ton,  was  awarded  a  Board  of  Governor’s 
scholarship  to  study  medicine  at  UNC- 
Chapel  Hill. 

John  Lee,  who  completed  his  junior  year  at 
Winston-Salem  State  in  May,  will  attend  the 
Medical  School  of  the  University  of  Florida, 
beginning  in  the  Fall  of  1975. 

Patricia  Ferrell,  a  junior  last  year  at 
Winston-Salem  State  University,  will  enter 
Meharry  Medical  College  in  the  Fall  of  1975. 

We  are  pleased  with  the  accomplishments  of 
these  students  who  have  demonstrated  that  they 
are  persons  of  exceptional  ability.  We  are  pleased 
also  of  a  noticeable  improvement  in  the  ability  of 
the  institution  to  retain  students  and  to  graduate 
them  in  four  years.  Only  29.9  of  the  students 
entering  in  the  Fall  of  1967  graduated  in  1970. 
Forty- three  and  six-tenths  of  the  students  entering 
in  1970  graduated  in  1974.  There  was  a  slight 
decrease  in  the  percentage  in  the  1975  class  to  40.8 
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percent.  This  decrease  appears  to  be  related  direct¬ 
ly  to  the  changing  economic  situation. 


FINANICAL  AID 


One  thousand,  four  hundred  and  seventy 
Winston-Salem  State  students  received  some  form 
of  financial  assistance  during  the  period  covered 
by  this  report.  This  was  83%  of  the  students 
enrolled.  Aid  given  to  them  amounted  to  $1,835,- 
356.13.  Much  of  this  came  from  The  Basic 
Educational  Opportunity  Grants  Program,  for 
which  a  large  number  of  our  freshmen  and 
sophomores  qualified.  The  average  BEOG  Grant 
was  $738.00.  The  Supplementary  Educational  Op¬ 
portunity  Grant  program  proved  also  to  be  very 
valuable.  Other  major  sources  of  funds  for  student 
aid  came  from  the  National  Defense  Student  Loan 
Program,  College  Work  Study,  North  Carolina 
temporary  wages,  and  other  private  and  public 
funds. 

The  changing  economic  situation  throughout 
the  country  had  a  serious  effect  on  the  ability  of 
many  parents  to  provide  even  minimum 
assistance  to  their  sons  and  daughters.  We  felt  this 
most  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester.  A 
large  number  of  students  simply  could  not  meet 
their  obligations  in  the  prompt  manner  that  has 
been  their  custom.  It  would  appear,  at  first  glance, 
that  an  award  of  $500  -  $700  to  a  person  whose  total 
obligations  to  the  institution  amounted  to  ap¬ 
proximately,  $1,450,  would  be  sufficient.  This  was 
not  true  in  many  instances  and  approximately 
fifty  students  were  forced  to  withdraw. 


THE  LIBRARY 


If  the  new  “Formual  A”  of  the  American  Library 
Association  is  used  to  measure  the  number  of 
volumes  required  for  minimal  adequacy,  the 
Library  of  Winston-Salem  State  University  shows 
volume  shortages.  This  institution,  according  to 
the  formula,  should  have  140,743  volumes  with  the 
number  of  students  enrolled.  There  are  107,743 
volumes  at  the  present  time. 


It  became  necessary  to  weed  the  collections 
during  the  past  year  of  volumes  which  were  no 
longer  useful.  The  number  of  volumes  listed  above 
is  the  actual  count  after  old  and  useless  books  were 
discarded.  An  additional  32,372  volumes  should  be 
added  to  the  collection  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

The  Library  received  a  grant.  May  12,  of 
$3,700.00,  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  the 
SOLINET  Computer  Terminal.  A  small  grant  of 
$4,235.00  was  received  for  the  purchase  of  books. 
Twenty-seven  thousand,  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
one  dollars  were  received  from  the  Appalachian 
Region  Commission.  The  following  groups  and 
individuals  contributed  books: 

Delta  Sigma  Theta  Sorority 
Zeta  Phi  Beta  Sorority 
The  Consortium  on  Research  Training 
Dr.  J.  Stanton  King,  Jr. 


GRANTS 


Grants  received  during  the  year  totaled  $1,189,- 


852.00.  The  grants  are  listed  below: 

Title  III  $  305,000 

Upward  Bound  98,000 

Library  Books,  Title  II  4,235 

Library  Books,  Appalachian  Region  27,351 

Project  Strengthen  57,303 

Natural  Science  (COSIP-D)  55,658 

Social  Science  (COSIP-D)  80,616 

Library  Services  -  Disadvantaged 
Adults  5,809 

Modern  Concepts  of  Health  - 
Senior  Citizens  25,397 

CORT  8,027 

Housing  Specialist  Institute  21,516 

Nursing-Financial  Distress  Grant  76,785 

Forsyth  Cancer  Society  1,500 

Urban  Rural  Cooperative  Program  57,800 

Institute  -  Undergraduate  Curri¬ 
culum  Reform  900 

Public  Service  Employment  Program  71,318 

K.B.  Reynolds  Program  19,406 

Housing  Management  135,000 

R.J.  Reynolds  138,000 
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CAPITAL  IMPROVEMENTS 


Auditorium  -  completed  in  July,  1975 
Landscaping  -  soon  to  be  completed 
Garage  and  Maintenance  Building  -  under  con¬ 
struction 

Addition  to  Gymnasium  -  Under  contract 


Phase  I  -  Renovation  of  Colson  Hall  -  Soon  to  be 
completed 

New  Steam  Lines  -  Nearing  completion 
New  Dormitory  -  Expect  to  open  bids  soon 
Communications  Building  -  In  planning  stage 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Kenneth  R.  Williams 
Chancellor 
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